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THE  MISSIONARY  AND  THE  ACTRESS 

CONTINUED. 


PART  IV. 
PARTING    AND    MEETING. 

'*  We  never  care — secure  again  to  meet." 

Crahhe. 

About  ten  miles  from  Bristol,  and  as  many 
from  Brandfield,  is  a  large  old-fashioned  inn — 
so  entirely  used  as  a  posting  house,  that  it 
was  not  common  for  a  traveller  of  the  better 
class  to  pass  the  night  there,  its  accommoda- 
tions were  so  very  forlorn  and  incomplete.     It 
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was  towards  the  close  of  a  stormy  spring  day, 
that  Theresa  reached  the  Oak  and  Greyhound, 
in  the  course  of  her  melancholy  journey  to- 
wards the  house  of  her  mother-in-law.  She 
had  put  her  original  intention  into  execution 
of  not  awaiting  an  answer  to  her  letter.  The 
inn  stood  at  the  further  end  of  a  large  court- 
yard ;  splashy  from  the  incessant  rain  which 
had  fallen  during  the  last  four  and  twenty 
hours,  in  the  centre  of  this  court-yard,  stood, 
or  rather  tottered  the  scathed  and  leafless  tree, 
underneath  which  a  greyhound  was  buried, 
(the  sign  having  its  origin  in  the  two).  There 
was  none  of  the  common  appearance  of  bustle 
which  gives  cheerfulness  to  an  inn.  The 
doors  and  windows  were  closed :  there  were 
no  busy  people  about,  nor  loungers  waiting 
under  the  shadow  of  the  projecting  bam  roof, 
till  the  shower  should  be  over ;  and  as  the  car- 
riage drove  up  to  the  door,  Theresa  could  not 
help  remembering,  in  spite  of  her  grief  of 
heart,  and  the  fever  which  was  throbbing  in 
her  veins,  all  the  ghastly  old  tales  which  she 
had  been  told  in  childhood,  of  lonely  houses, 
to  which  unwary  travellers  had  been  trepanned. 
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and  from  which  they  were  never  seen  to  issue 
more.  Even  Hay,  her  maid,  who  had  a  stout 
Scotch  spirit  of  her  own,  professed  great  sus- 
picion of  the  place,  "  every  thing  looked  so 
dismal — she  hoped  that  they  would  be  able 
to  get  on." 

"  At  least,"  said  Theresa,  whose  heart  be- 
gan to  fail  her,  now  that  she  was  so  near  her 
journey's  end — "  I  must  rest  for  an  hour." 

"  An  hour,  your  ladyship  !  and  so  dark  as 
it  is  already !" 

"  Well  then,  perhaps  I  had  better  make  up 
my  mind  to  stay  here  all  night,  I  am  very 
unwell ;  and  cannot  go  on,  till  I  have  rested." 

The  landlady  of  the  Oak  and  Greyhound,  con- 
siderably fluttered  by  the  arrival  of  so  gav  an 
equipage  at  such  an  unusual  hour,  conducted 
Lady  Maristow  into  her  best  parlour — a  large 
waste  chamber,  wainscoted  round  with  black 
oak,  and  scantily  furnished.  A  small  patch  of 
worn  Brussels  carpet  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  the  few  spectral  looking  chairs  seemed 
nailed  to  the  wall,  and  a  ghastly  picture  of  an 
old  man  in  a  ruff  stared  from  the  space  above 
the  chimney-piece.     The  window  of  this  room 
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commanded  a  prospect  of  a  flat  country ;  there 
was  a  lurid  stain  in  the  horison,  where  the  sun? 
had  disappeared — but  the  rest  of  the  view  was 
hidden  in  the  gloom  of  the  fast  deepening 
twihght.  Theresa  ordered  a  fire^  and  Hay — 
"  with  many  a  weary  step  and  many  a  groan,'" 
succeeded  in  dragging  a  stiff  old  settee  em- 
broidered with  dingy  worsteds,  towards  the 
fire-place ;  she  then  spread  cloaks  upon  it  '•  to 
make  it  a  little  comfortable,"  and  recommended 
her  mistress,  ^^  to  lie  down  and  make  the  most 
of  her  time,  for  it  was  impossible  that  she 
could  think  of  remaining  there  all  night.'* 

"  And  why  impossible  ?"  exclaimed  the 
landlady,  incensed  at  the  abigail's  disparaging 
remarks — "  airier  rooms  and  cleaner  sheets, 
are  not  to  be  found  in  Somersetshire  than  in 
my  house  ;  though  it  is  no  pleasure  to  lodge 
such  dainty  people." 

"  Go,  Hay — and  see  if  it  be  so :  T  feel  as 
if  I  could  not  ride  another  mile,  if  my  life  de- 
pended upon  it  I — and  do  you,  my  good  wo- 
man, never  mind  her.  I  dare  say  we  shall  be 
very  comfortable  here." 

"  Ay,"  said  the  landlady,  "  I  loves  to  deal 
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with  principals.  Come,  ma'am,  and  find  the 
worst  fault  you  can.  Take  care,  don't  shut 
the  door,  or  the  fire  will  smoke."  The  two 
went  out  accordingly,  and  Theresa  was  left 
alone. 

The  sombreness  of  every  thing  around  her, 
corresponded  with  singular  appositeness  to 
her  mood  of  mind,  and  her  weariness  of  body, 
over  which  fever  was  beginning  rapidly  to 
usurp  its  influence.  She  recurred,  during 
those  few  moments  of  reverie,  to  all  the  for- 
mer trials  of  her  Hfe,  with  a  dreariness  of 
heart  which  did  not  comprehend  the  least  of 
enjoyment  of  the  past,  or  of  hope  for  the  fu- 
ture. At  that  moment  she  could  have  been 
thankful  to  die  : — to  escape  from  the  sad  phan- 
toms which  poured  in  throngs  past  her  mind's 
eye — to  be  relieved  from  that  distressing  irri- 
tability which  endows  every  fibre  of  the  frame 
with  its  separate  pulse.  She  strove,  however, 
to  struggle  with  the  misery  of  her  feehngs, 
and  reached  out  her  hand  to  take  a  paper 
which  lay  on  the  table,  stained  with  some  late 
carouse.  She  dropped  it,  as  though  there  were 
poison  in  its  touch — it  was  a  Bath  play-bill, 
three  weeks  old,  announcing  the  return  of  Mr. 
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Clackworth's  company :  and  the  debut  of  a 
young  lady — a  pupil  of  Mr.  Clackworth's, — in 
the  popular  character  of  Juliet. 

Meanwhile  the  storm  increased:  the  green 
fire  was  in  momentary  danger  of  being  extin- 
guished by  the  wind,  which  sobbed  in  the 
chimney,  and  the  rain  which  hissed  upon  the 
coals.  It  became  a  positive  relief  to  her  to 
listen  to  the  sounds  in  the  house  without — to 
the  arrival  of  a  horseman  or  two,  who  galloped 
into  the  court  yard,  and  to  the  stir  caused  by  their 
entrance.  At  last  Hay  returned.  Her  mistress 
thought  that  she  must  have  been  absent  at 
least  an  hour. 

"  Well  ma'am !  and  how  are  you  now  ? — > 
Dear !  dear  !  but  this  is  dismal  1 — and  the  fire 
is  almost  out ! — Well,  really,  the  rooms  up 
stairs  are  clean,  and  if  I  might  advise,  and 
your  ladyship  will  stay  here — the  sooner  you 
go  to  bed  after  you  have  had  tea,  the  better- — 
I  declare  there  is  a  draught  in  every  corner — 
and  bless  me,  this  wind  !  out  goes  the  last  red 
coal ! — Mrs.  Nutley — and  no  bell,  I  declare  ! 
— Mrs.  Nutley  ! — we  can't — it's  impossible  my 
lady  can  get  tea  here  !" 
Mrs.  Nutley,  who  had  been  pacified  by  Hay's 
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recommendation  of  the  sleeping-room,  appear- 
ed. "  She  was  very  sorry  —they  had  but  one 
other  private  room,  and  it  had  been  just 
engaged." 

"  I  rrnist  go  to  a  fire,"  said  Theresa,  shi- 
vering so  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

"  Poor  thing!  and  cold  with  such  bright 
cheeks  !"  said  the  landlady — who  had  gathered 
enough  of  Lady  Maristow's  story  to  enlist  her 
woman's  sympathies  in  her  behalf.  "  If  your 
ladyship  could  condescend  to  the  kitchen  fire 
for  a  little  while  — I  will  see  that  a  fire  bums 
in  your  ladyship's  bed-room,  and  turn  all  the 
servants  out." 

"  O  thank  you !  any  where  to  be  warm !" 
cried  Theresa  with  the  capricious  impatience 
of  fever.  "  Come,  Hay,  I  must  lean  upon 
you." 

"  To  think  of  your  ladyship  being  demeaned 
to  the  kitchen  ! — Well,  heaven  send  us  better 
times  !"  The  officious  landlady  had  gone  be- 
fore them,  and  cleared  the  kitchen  of  every 
one,  save  a  traveller  who  was  drying  his 
clothes,  "  and  whom,"  she  said,  "  some-how 
she  couldn't  make  so  free  with." 
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"  Never  mind,  I  am  sorry  you  have  disturbed 
any  one — I  can  do  very  well  any  where  !"  while 
Hay  lifted  up  her  hands  and  eyes  to  express 
profound  admiration  for  her  ladyship's  oblig- 
ingness, and  Theresa  was  too  thankful  to  en- 
joy the  genial  blaze  of  a  large  fire,  to  notice 
the  soUtary  person,  for  whose  presence  Mrs. 
Nutley  thought  proper  again  to  apologize,  as 
she  arranged  a  large  cushioned  elbow  chair  in 
the  chimney  corner. 

This  was  a  man  in  a  riding  suit  of  rusty 
black.  Hay  whispered  to  her  mistress  that 
she  did  not  like  his  looks  at  all :  but  Theresa 
was  not  provoked  to  look  up. 

"  Such  long  white  hair,  ma'am,"  continued 
the  voluble  woman,  "  and  a  large  peaked  nose! 
— and  yet  not  so  old  looking  either ! — I  dare 
say  he  is  a  bag-man, — and  stares  so  !"  Still  Lady 
Maristow,  full  of  her  own  thoughts,  did  not 
turn  her  head,  till,  in  the  course  of  an  un- 
conscious change  of  position,  she  too,  caught 
a  view  of  the  traveller. 

He  was  certainly  an  interesting  figure; — 
his  features,  though  shrunk,  were  fine,  his 
eyes  intelligent,  and  his  mouth  expressive  of 
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benignity.  Hay  had  only  reported  true  of  his 
long  white  hair,  and  his  fixed  gaze, — those 
bright  mild  eyes  could  not  stare — they  were 
certainly  riveted  upon  Theresa  \\ath  a  troubled 
and  melancholy  earnestness.  She  had  cast  off 
her  bonnet,  and  the  full  blaze  of  the  fire  re- 
vealed her  features  distinctly. 

"  I'll  ask  him  what  he  is,"  muttered  Hay, 
"  Ahem !  pray,  Sir,  have  you  much  business 
in  these  parts  ? — But  what  is  Mrs,  Nutley 
about  ?  you  don't  come  in  here.  Sir  !"  cried 
she,  confronting  a  servant  man  in  livery, 
dripping  wet,  who  was  making  good  his  en- 
trance. 

"  Why  now,"  cried  the  landlady,  follow- 
ing close  behind,  "  I  told  you  I  would  give 
the  note  to  the  lady  myself — and  here  it  is, 
Madam,  Lady  Maristow,  I  mean  !" 

"  But  I  tell  you,"  persisted  the  man,  "  I 
was  to  speak  with  Mr.  Proudfoot  immediately." 

Theresa  had  seized  the  note — she  recognized 
the  hand-writing,  but  held  it  in  her  hand  un- 
opened— she  durst  not — 

^*  Dear  Sir,"  said  Mrs.  Nutley,  turning  to 
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the  stranger — "  do  come  and  satisfy  this  man 
— I  cannot  have  servants  coming  in  here — pray 
come,  Mr.  Proudfoot !" 

"  I  am  not  Mr.  Proudfoot." 

'^  Nor  his  father,"  persisted  Mrs.  Nutley. 

"  No — here  is  some  mistake  :  I  have  come 
here  instead  of  Mr.  Proudfoot,  but  my  name 
is  Grafton." 

"  Grafton !"  cried  Theresa,  springing  from 
her  chair.  ''  O  stop  a  moment.  Sir  !  stop  for 
God's  sake  ! — that  was  my  father's  name  ! — 
you  may  be  a  relation" — 

'^  I  am  afraid  my  poor  lady's  light-headed," 
said  Hay  sotto  voce,  "  relation,  indeed  ! — and 
to  that  shabby  old  man  !" — ■ 

'^  Your  father's  name  !"  exclaimed  the  stran- 
ger, hardly  less  agitated  than  herself — '^  can 
it  be  possible? — I  left  a  daughter  twenty 
years  ago — " 

"  Yes — yes  !  you  did  !  —  my  name  is 
Theresa  1" 

"  And  Mr.  Lambwood — " 

"  Then  you  are  my  father !"  cried  she,  pe- 
rusing  his  face  with  an  agony  of  eagerness. 
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That  mutual  gaze  was  decisive  :  for  the  fea- 
tures of  Maria  Grafton  had  descended  to  her 
daughter  too  plainly  to  be  mistaken  for  one 
moment.  With  a  wild  hysterical  cry  of  extacy 
and  amazement,  Theresa  threw  herself  into 
her  father's  arms — nor  remembered  how  long 
he  had  been  a  stranger  to  her.  It  was  worth 
all  that  William  Grafton  had  endured,  to  own 
so  fair  a  creature,  as  he  folded  in  his  embrace, 
for  daughter ! — 

"  But  indeed  Sir,"  continued  Mrs.  Talbois' 
servant  man,  "  I  must  see  Mr.  Proudfoot." 

"  He  is  gone  into  Wales  for  a  week  ;  and 
as  he  was  seiit  for  suddenly,  and  I  happened 
to  be  in  the  house,  his  mother  thought  I 
might  supply  his  place." 

'^  Never  such  a  thing !"  rephed  the  man, 
"  my  mistress  declares  that  she  won't  sign 
her  will,  till  he  comes  !  I  must  get  back  to 
Brandfield  as  fast  as  I  can." 

"  Ay — ay — go  your  ways,"  cried  Hay,  "  we 
want  no  witnesses  here  !  Dear  ! — and  this  gen- 
tleman to  be  my  lady's  father! — and  such  a 
fine  looking  old  gentleman  too — I  said  so  from 
the  very  first  1" 
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While  the  father  and  daughter  so  strangely- 
reunited  were  dispatching  the  outlines  of  the 
history  of  their  lives,  in  broken  questions  and 
answers,  it  must  be  told  what  chance  had  con- 
ducted Mr.  Grafton  to  that  spot,  and  at  that 
particular  moment  of  time. 

The  rumour  which  Mrs.  Chester  Younge 
had  heard  in  the  mouths  of  Lady  Maristow's 
servants,  was,  for  the  most  part,  true.  Mrs. 
Talbois  had,  of  late,  become  inclined  towards 
a  new  set  of  religious  opinions;  and  by  a  se- 
ries of  trifling  circumstances,  was  impercepti- 
bly approaching  a  closer  fellowship,  with  a  cer- 
tain dissenting  community  in  Bristol, — Mr. 
Proudfoot,  the  clergyman  of  the  flock  (and, 
by  a  strange  freak  of  coincidence,  Theresa's 
old  persecutor)  having  obtained  a  favourable 
hearing,  and  thenceforth  a  great  ascendancy 
over  her  mind,  already  weakened  by  one  or 
two  sUght  attacks  of  palsy.  She  had  even  al- 
lowed herself  to  be  persuaded  to  have  her  will 
drawn,  bequeathing  all  her  property  to  that 
community ;  but,  from  the  very  common  indeci- 
sion of  age,  and  perhaps  a  httle  self-reproach, 
kept  it  by  her  unsigned — till  the  fresh  provo- 
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cation  of  the  tidings  of  her  son's  departure  and 
Theresa's  letter,  fixed  her  wavering  resolution. 
She  summoned  her  spiritual  counsellor,  and 
despatched  a  note,  to  interrupt  the  journey  of 
her  daughter-in-law,  which  contained  these  few 
and  bitter  words  : 

"  Madam, 
"  I  am  by  no  means  surprised  at  the  news 
of  Sir  Harry  Maristow's  departure,  as  con- 
tained in  your  letter  of  the  24th ;  but  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  relaxing  my  determination 
to  do  my  duty,  because  my  son  has  failed  in 
his ;  and  must  therefore  decline  the  honour  of 
receiving  you  at  Brandfield,  or  of  any  further 
correspondence. 

"  Your  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Agatha  Maris  Talbois." 

But  the  same  moment  which  deprived  the 
deserted  wife  of  the  hope  of  her  mother-in- 
law's  countenance,  had  also  restored  to  her 
her  only  surviving  parent.  WiUiam  Grafton, 
after  a  life  of  vicissitude  and  adventure,  (which 
may  perhaps  be  told  on  some  future  day) — 
and  which  had  involved  the  silence  of  so  many 
years,  had  been  permitted,  at  last,  to  set  his 
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foot  once  again  upon  the  shores  of  old  England : 
— and  in  our  Sea-port  Town,  where  he  had  left 
his  two  infant  children.     He  did  not  lose  one 
moment  in  making  enquiries : — he  found  the 
Lambwoods  dead,  the  congregation  to  which 
they  and  he  had  belonged,  scattered  by  such 
changes,   as  only  befall  the   inhabitants   of  a 
commercial    town ; —  the    Worralls   had   gone 
abroad  on  the  occasion  of  their  daughters'"  mar- 
riages, and  the  only  person  who  was  likely  to 
give  him  any  information  as   to  the  fate  of  his 
own  family,    Thomas  Proudfoot,    was   settled 
at   Bristol.      Thither   he   went :  —  but   a   fate 
seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  receiving  im- 
mediate satisfaction.    He  found  that  the  young 
man  had  gone  on  business  into  Wales.     He 
resolved  to  await  his  return, — and  in  the  in- 
terim, arrived  the  summons  from  Mrs.    Tal- 
bois,  in   which    Mrs.   Proudfoot,  mistaking  it 
for  a  sudden  call  for  spiritual  help,  requested 
her  inmate's  assistance. 

The  result  has  been  told  :  for  to  attempt  to 
describe  the  delight  of  that  evening — dehght, 
on  poor  Theresa's  part,  snatched  from  the 
midst  of  sorrow — the  enquiries — the  answers 
—  the    confidence    which    dawned    upon    her 
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mind,  as  she  found  that  her  long  lost  father 
was  so  gentle  andgood;— the  pride  of  the  pa- 
rent, in  discovering  for  his  daughter  so  fair 
and  affectionate  a  being — chequered  with  sym- 
pathy for  her  trials — and  sadness  when  he  was 
told  the  tale  of  Reuben's  fortunes — to  record 
these,  I  say,  would  require  a  more  skilful 
hand,  and  a  more  patient  audience,  than  1 
could  give,  or  may  hope  to  meet  with. 

But  the  events  of  the  last  few  days  had  been 
too  mighty  for  our  heroine's  excitable  frame. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  her  fever  had  in- 
creased alarmingly  ;  before  the  noon  of  the 
next  day,  her  life  was  pronounced  to  be  in 
danger  : — and  the  first  service  which  William 
Grafton  was  called  upon  to  render  to  his 
daughter,  was  to  attend  at  her  bed-side  for 
many  weeks — in  the  course  of  which  time  he 
completely  won  the  affections  of  Mrs.  Hay, 
who  declared "  that  he  was  the  beautifullest 
nurse  she  ever  saw,  in  spite  of  his  boots, 
which  were  more  like  portmanteaus,  than 
things  made  for  christians'  feet  to  wear.  Such 
beautiful  boots  as  her  own  master  wore  !  she 
wondered  where  he  was  then  !" 
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PART  V. 
THE    CHARMS    OF    PARIS. 

"  Good  night ! — and  joy  be  with  you  all  !'* 

As  soon  as  Theresa  recovered  from  her  long 
and  dangerous  illness^  she  applied  herself  to 
the  immediate  consideration  of  her  plans  for 
the  future.  It  was  not  a  matter  of  much 
difficulty  to  arrange  these,  when  the  only  step 
which  she  could  take  was  to  place  herself  under 
her  father's  protection.  She  accordingly  re- 
duced the  establishments  in  London,  and  at 
Maris  Priors,  to  the  smallest  possible  scale, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  any  communication  from 
her  truant  husband,  decided  upon  accompany- 
ing her  father  down  into  her  native  county, 
in  which   he   had   resolved   to  spend   the  re- 
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mainder  of  his  days.  When  Mr.  Grafton  had 
gathered  together  his  Uttle  property,  which 
was  swelled  by  one  or  two  small  legacies,  be- 
queathed to  him  during  his  absence  from 
England,  he  found  that  it  amounted  to  a 
sum  which  enabled  him  to  purchase  a  small 
cottage^  about  four  miles  to  the  southward  of 
our  sea-port  town  ;  and  within  a  hundred 
yards  walk  of  the  river,  which  is  there  very 
broad.  Reuben,  whose  recovery  was  now  con- 
firmed, was,  with  Dr.  Barnes'  approbation, 
brought  thither;  and  the  beginning  of  June 
found  the  three  settled  in  their  habitation. 

Here  then,  our  heroine  seemed  to  begin  life 
anew,  for  the  third  time.  She  kept  up  no 
communication  mth  any  one  in  the  gay  world, 
save  her  friend  Mrs.  Chester  Younge,  and 
except  the  quarterly  remittances  from  Sir 
Harry's  steward  (which,  to  do  master  or  man 
justice,  were  punctually  forwarded  to  her  J — 
she  had  Uttle,  save  her  own  memory,  to  remind 
her  of  the  great  and  unlooked-for  change  from 
her  late  to  her  present  situation.  Whether  or 
not  Lady  Maristow  would  apply  for  a  separa- 
tion by  law  from  her  faithless  husband,  was  the 
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subject  of  a  week's  wonder  in  the  circles  from 
which  she  had  disappeared.  There  were  also 
many  contradictory  reports  as  to  the  person 
whom  the  opera  manager  was  to  engage  in  the 
room  of  Mademoiselle  Chevre,  for,  as  to  her 
appearing  again  before  a  London  audience,  it 
was  a  thing  quite  out  of  the  question : — and 
then,  the  whole  tale  was  forgotten  for  some 
novelty  ;  save,  perhaps,  when  a  solitary 
lounger  looked  up  at  the  dusty  windows  of  the 
deserted  mansion  in  Arlington  Street,  and  said 
to  himself  with  a  sigh  : — "  Ah,  poor  Lady 
Maristow  !  what  a  charming  woman  she  was  ! 
and  gave  such  dehghtful  balls  !" 

The  garden  belonging  to  Mr.  Grafton's  cot- 
tage, was  a  very  small  patch  of  ground,  over- 
grown with  the  commonest  of  flowering  shrubs, 
and,  close  beyond  it,  was  a  field  divided  by  a 
double  row  of  trees,  which  had  been  probably 
intended  as  an  avenue  to  some  mansion  never 
built,  and  now  served  as  a  beautiful  frame  to  the 
ever-changing  picture  presented  by  the  river 
and  its  opposite  bank.  Here  it  was  that  Theresa 
not  unfrequently  passed  the  greater  part  of  the 
day  alone  :  and  though  the  town  was  so  near 
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to  her  retreat,  that  she  could  distinguish  the 
tone  of  bell  from  bell,  and  count  the  clocks 
when  they  struck,  she  felt  herself  as  much 
withdrawn  from  the  world,  as  if  she  had  been 
the  tenant  of  some  hermitage  in  a  desert.  She 
would  lose  herself  in  all  manner  of  painful 
speculations  and  conjectures  ;  she  would  re- 
volve a  thousand  schemes,  and  yet  always 
arrive  at  the  same  disheartening  conclusion, 
that  she  had  no  hope  save  in  patience. 

Here,  too,  her  father  would  sometimes  ven- 
ture to  break  in  upon  her  musings,  and  talk  to 
her  of  his  past  life.  He  would  tell  of  the 
sufferings  which  he  and  his  high-hearted  wife 
had  endured  in  foreign  lands  : — how  they  had 
been  distressed  and  damped  by  their  ignorance 
of  their  language  : — and  when  that  difficulty  was 
barely  overcome,  how,  in  the  course  of  a  war 
between  two  native  princes,  they  had  been 
carried  up  the  country,  and  imprisoned  for 
years  in  a  hill-fort ; — and  hovr  they  had  per- 
suaded the  idolaters  within  its  ramparts  to  love 
them,  if  not  to  believe  in  their  God  : — and 
how,  in  the  midst  of  their  captivity,  a  secret 
and    slow  misgiving  had  possessed    the  mind 
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of  the  mother  who  yearned  for  the  children 
she  had  left — and  she  had  sickened — and  de- 
clined— and  at  last  died  : — and  an  old  man, 
whose  child  she  had  nursed  tenderly  till  it  died 
in  her  arms — was  for  many  nights  seen  sitting 
in  the  moonlight,  watching  the  grave  in  which 
she  had  been  buried  outside  the  fortification, 
and  scaring  thence  the  beasts  of  prey. 

Here,  too,  her  father  would  discourse,  with 
greater  gravity,  upon  thoughts  as  well  as 
things.  At  first,  she  shrunk  from  what  she 
feared  might  be  a  repetition  of  Mr.  Lamb- 
wood's  dogmas,  or  Reuben's  rhapsodies, — but 
she  soon  began  to  find  such  conversations 
interesting  as  well  as  edifying.  Her  father  had 
learned  in  the  course  of  his  wanderings,  the 
true  value  and  meaning  of  the  gift  of  charity — 
that  grace  so  often  professed,  so  seldom  prac- 
tised. He  had  been  taught  to  act  as  one  who 
believed  that  there  are  as  many  different  duties 
allotted  to  man,  as  there  are  different  temp- 
tations, that  the  use  of  some  may  be  to  think, 
as  well  of  others  to  perform ; — that  there  may 
be  those  to  whom  it  is  appointed  to  do  good  in 
the  world, — as  well   as  those  who  are  called 
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upon  to  retire  aj^art  from  it  and  pray  ; — he 
believed — but  this  is  not  a  tale  of  creeds. 
And  then  his  piety  was  not  clothed  in  the 
plain  prosaic  language  of  calculation,  but  in 
the  vivid  eloquence  of  a  heart  overflowing  with 
a  loving  and  expanded  faith  : — and  as  he  told 
of  dangers  overcome,  and  temptations  wrested 
with,  and  hopes  held  fast3  his  daughter  was 
constrained  to  own  that  there  were  those  whose 
bodily  and  mental  trials  must  have  far  sur- 
passed those  which  she  found  it  so  hard  to 
endure. 

Once,  and  once  only  had  they  spoken  to- 
gether of  the  circumstances  of  Theresa's  mar- 
ried life.  She  had  dreaded  that  her  father 
should  insist  upon  a  final  and  formal  separa- 
tion from  her  husband,  and  had  extenuated  Sir 
Harry's  faults,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  that 
love  which  never  becomes  weary  of  forgiving. 
But  she  was  unspeakably  relieved  by  the  view 
which  Mr.  Grafton  took  of  her  duty.  He 
was  far  from  advising  any  thing  so  decisive, 
when  both  were  so  young,  and  so  much  might 
happen.  Theresa  ought  not  to  place  herself 
in  a  situation  in  which  a  reconciliation  would 
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be  impossible^  so  that  he  recommended  patience 
to  her  ;  and  she  never  loved  him  so  well  as  at 
that  moment. 

She  had  one    great   comfort,  in  daily   wit- 
nessing the  amendment  of  her  brother.      Reu- 
ben, it  was  evident,  could  never  be  entirely 
restored  to.  his  former  powers  of  mind ;    but 
he  was  now  at  peace,  and  rational,  though  not 
strong  as  before,   and   even  spoke   of  under- 
taking some  regular  situation,  in  which  idea 
he   was  encouraged  by  his  father  and  sister. 
He  was  as  fond  of  gardening  as  ever;    and 
was  never  so  well  pleased  as  when  he  could 
greet  Theresa  in  the  morning  with  the  offer  of 
some  large  rose  or  rare  carnation.     The  sum- 
mer and  autumn,  however,  passed  away,  with- 
out  his  having  procured  any  occupation ;  and 
winter  was  rapidly  approaching. 

"I  wish,"  said  Theresa,  to  her  father  one 
day,  "  that  Reuben  was  happily  settled  : — I 
feel  an  anxiety  on  his  account,  which  I  cannot 
describe." 

"  We  must  wait,"  rephed  he,  "  it  is  not 
easy  to  find  any  situation,  which  may  suit  him 
exactly  ;    and  I  am  willing  to  keep  him  under 
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my  own  eye ;  and  besides,  this  secret  reading 
which  he  has  taken  to  of  late,  seems  to  occupy 
him  fully;  I  do  not  know  that  we  should 
wish  for  more.  Who  can  tell  what  effect  the 
bewilderment  and  temptations  of  a  town  might 
have  on  his  mind  now  ? — Poor  Reuben  !  he 
will  never  make  his  fortune ; — but  there  will  be 
enough  for  you  both  when  I  am  gone  !" 

"  But,  father,  I  am  afraid  ; — I  have  noticed, 
have  you  not  observed  it  ? — that,  for  the  last 
few  days,  when  he  has  looked  on  me,  his  face 
has  grown  sad,  and  he  has  turned  away  so 
suddenly ;  and  he  has  hardly  spoken  to  me  all 
this  week." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  it  is  only  some  passing 
cloud,  my  dear  Theresa.  We  can  never  tell 
what  is  going  on  in  such  a  mind  as  his.  Do 
not,  I  entreat  you,  my  dear  child,  allow  your- 
self to  give  way  to  presentiment." 

"  Ah  !  when  did  it  ever  deceive  me  !  but  I 
am  foohsh,  and  it  shall  be  only  fancy ;"  and, 
mth  a  full  heart  she  turned  away  to  walk 
alone. 

Mr.  Grafton  watched  her  as  her  figure  slowly 
lessened  down  the  avenue,  mth  a  feehng  of 
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deep  inward  concern.  "  God  help  her,  poor 
child !"  said  he,  solemnly,  "  for  I  fear  it  is  past 
the  power  of  man  !     We  must  wait,  however." 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  •vv' 

And   now   it  is  high  time  to   pass   over  to 
Paris,  to  take  a  view  of  Sir  Harry  Maris  tow 
and   his   frail   companion.      The  autumn   had 
been  spent  by  the  unworthy  pair   at  Vienna, 
and  they   were  now  returning  to  the  French 
metropolis  for  the  lady's  winter  engagements. 
Sir   Harry   was  by  no  means   comfortable  in 
Paris.     Mademoiselle  Chevre,  who  only  main- 
tained her  ascendancy  by   the  extreme   of  as- 
surance, with  an  occasional  and  very  sparing 
pretence  of  tenderness,  was  there  surrounded 
by  a   tribe   of   admirers — new  and  old  :  and, 
discovering  her  value,  was   unceasing   in   her 
indirect  demands  and  expectations.     But  such 
is  the  folly  of  man  ! 

It  was  known  that  the  simple  Duke  of— 

(the  same  from  whom  Sir  Harry  had  carried 
off  Theresa  in  triumph)  was  meditating  a  de- 
scent upon  the  Chevre,  rumour  said,  like 
Jupiter,  in  a  shower  of  gold  :  and  Sir  Harry 
was  piqued  into  vowing  to  foil  his   Grace  in 
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this,  as  well  as  in  the  previous  affair.  The 
Danae  of  this  history  took  full  advantage  of 
this  rivalry ;  and  by  perfect  coolness  of  tem- 
per contrive  to  irritate  the  vanity  of  both  the 
gentlemen  to  such  a  pass,  (like  Goldoni's 
Locandiera,  receiving  every  gift,  per  non  dis- 
gustare  U  Signor  Conte,  and  committing  herself 
to  nothing,)  that  by-standers  shrugged  up  their 
shoulders  at  the  preposterous  folly  of  these 
English  Milords  ;  and  the  tale  of  their  ex- 
travagances was  the  subject  of  many  a  carica- 
ture and  calembourg.  Nay,  wagers  to  a  large 
amount  were  laid  upon  the  issue  of  so  ridi- 
culous a  business,  which  was  found  so  enter- 
taining, that  the  friends  on  either  side  spared 
no  pains  to  foment  the  strife. 

Of  course,  the  splendid  presents  of  jewellery, 
the  purchase  of  the  one  cachemire  shawl  in  all 
Paris,  could  not  be  accomplished  without  a 
tolerably  liberal  expenditure  of  money.  Then 
the  hotel  which  Sir  Harry  occupied  was  voted 
horribly  small  and  triste  by  his  ch^re  amie. 
He  took  another  without  delay  in  the  most 
fashionable  faubourg  ;  twice  as  large  a  man- 
sion as  he  had  any  business  to  afford,  but  the 

VOL.    II.  c 
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Duke  of was  in  treaty  for  it, — so  it  was 

whispered, — and  the  whisper  decided  him. 
However,  he  began  one  fine  morning  to  count 
the  cost  of  all  these  luxuries,  and  to  consider 
that  it  might  be  as  well  to  fix  some  limit 
beyond  which  he  would  not  be  tempted.  In 
the  midst  of  his  cogitations,  appeared  the 
Ch^vre,  dressed  in  her  most  syren  smiles :  she 
could  not  yet  allow  her  victim  to  indulge  this 
thoughtful  mood,  so  laughed  him  out  of  it  most 
unmercifully.  It  happened  that  on  the  same 
evening,  he  won  a  large  sum  at  faro  :  it  was  ^ 
fatal  winning, — for  the  means  of  replenishing 
his  purse  appeared  so  simple,  that  this  success 
launched  him  at  once  into  the  midst  of  the 
ocean  of  gambling.  He  was  singularly  for- 
tunate in  play;  and  to  complete  his  dehght, 
won  a  handsome  sum  from  his  rival  the 
Duke,  so  that  the  bewitching  Zoe's  attachment 
for  him  increased  to  such  a  touching  height, 
that  she  was  thrown  into  fits  by  the  bare 
mention  of  the  possibility  of  his  being  obliged 
to  run  over  to  London  for  a  few  days,  on 
business  of  consequence.  Accordingly,  Sir 
Harry  did  not  go. 
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He  was  sitting  one  morning,  lounging  over 
the  ruins  of  a  late  breakfast, — the  Ch^vre 
having  retired  to  her  boudoir  to  settle  with  her 
milHner  the  dress  of  Cleopatra,  which  part  she 
was  to  enact  in  a  forthcoming  ballet, — when  a 
friend  from  England  was  announced ;  the  last 
person  whom  he  would  have  cared  to  meet, 
and  yet  whom  he  had  no  pretest  for  avoiding. 
It  was  none  other  than  Mr.  Lumley. 

"  Have  you  found  me  out,  O  mine  enemy  ?" 
said  Maristow,  trying  to  joke  off  his  confusion, 
which  showed  a  mind  not  quite  at  ease. 

"Why,  Maristow,"  replied  his  friend  good- 
humouredly,  but  gravely,  "  there  was  no  great 
difficulty  in  discovering  you  in  Paris  just 
now.  I  can  assure  you  that  the  first  thing 
I  heard  when  I  set  foot  on  the  pier 
at  Dieppe,  was  of  Milor  Maristow's  splendid 
hotel  and  equipages,  and  really," — looking  round 
him  as  he  spoke : — "  I  find  that  report  has  for 
once  been  moderate,  and  that  you  are  sump- 
tuously lodged." 

"  Um — you  see  women  will  have  these 
things.  One  must  gild  the  cage,  if  one  means 
to  keep  the  bird." 

c  2 
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"  Some  birds^  though,  are  obhged  to  be 
content  with  wicker  cages." 

"  More  fools  they  !"  replied  his  friend,  upon 
whom  the  allusion  was  not  lost,  and  who  re- 
solved to  try  what  coolness  would  do  : — "  but 
come,  Lumley,  sit  down — that's  a  good  fellow — 
O,  the  devil !  not  upon  that  chair  for  the 
world  !  If  Fanfan  is  disturbed  in  his  first 
sleep,  I  shall  hear  of  nothing  else  for  the  next 
eight  and  forty  hours. — What  news  from  Lon- 
don ?^' 

'^  I  can  tell  you  nothing,  except  what  you 
must  have  heard  twenty  times  before  ;  did  you 
know  that  Clifton  was  going  to  be  married  ?" 

"  O — ay — a  horribly  stupid  thing, — she  as 
ugly  as  Satan ;  he,  as  poor  as  Job.  Come 
now,  Lumley,  what  are  you  so  close  about  ? — 
Have  you  nothing  else  to  tell  me  ? — nothing- 
nothing  of  my  wife  ?" 

"  So,"  said  his  friend  inwardly, — "  she  is  not 
quite  forgotten,  it  seems  :  there  is  nothing  to 
be  heard  of  Lady  Maristow,  save  that  she  is 
living  down  in  the  country  with  her  father." 

"  Old  news,  Tom,"  replied  Sir  Harry,  yawn- 
ing 5 — "  I   had  a  letter  a  mile  long  from   the 
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old  gentleman^  but  I  could'nt  get  through 
it/' 

"  Then  I  suppose  that  it  will  be  equally  old 
news  to  tell  you,  that  I  think  Lady  Maristow 
the  worst  used  woman  of  my  acquaintance." 

"What!"  cried  the  other,  starting  up,  "do 
you  come  to  Paris  to  praise  my  wife  before  my 
face ; — let  me  tell  you,  Sir," — 

^'  And  do  you  come  to  Paris  to  defend  your 
wife  from  being  praised  by  other  men  ? — Nay, 
don't  fret,  Maristow ;  you  shall  hear  me  out, 
as  you  have  forced  the  subject  upon  me.  I 
repeat  it,  that  I  consider  your  wife  ill-used ; 
and  the  more,  that  your  present  connexion  has 
not  even  passion  to  excuse  it; — nothing  but 
the  paltry  ambition  of  wishing  to  out-buy  the 
Duke  of ." 

"  Lumley,  my  good  fellow,  you  are  talking 
most  confounded  stuff,"  rephed  Sir  Harry, 
stretching  himself  on  the  sofa,  and  resolved  not 
to  shew  that  the  admonition  was  of  any  con- 
sequence. 

"  You  shaU  not  yawn  me  out  of  doing  my 
duty  by  you.  I  am  your  best  friend,  Harry ; 
and  have  looked  upon   such  matters   as  these 
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too  often,  not  to  have  some  experience  in  them. 
Why,  man  !  it  is  the  talk  of  all  Paris  \" 

"  And  what  does  all  Paris  say  ?" 

"  Why,  people  are  betting  upon  the  longest 
purse — ^for  no  one  seems,  for  an  instant, :  to 
suppose  that  anything  else  will  go  to  the  de- 
cision of  the  question.  It  was  but  last  night 
that  I  stood  behind  two  gentlemen  at  the 
Spanish  Ambassador's  who  laid  a  wager  that 
the  Duke  would  entice  your  fair  friend  away, 
by  the  lure  of  a  certain  diamond  aigrette  which 
is  in  preparation." 

"  It  is  aU  a  tale — a  lie  !  I  know  her  better  5 
— ^but,  hush  !  she  is  coming.  You'll  dine  with 
me,  Lumley,  to-morrow — Monday — ^better  on 
Monday,  if  you  are  not  engaged  ; — ^but,  let  me 
see — that's  the  first  night  of  Cleopatra,  is  it 
not  ?  Oh,  well,  we  will  dine  early,  and  go  all 
together.  Good  morning,  if  you  are  in  a 
hurry — and  never  believe  a  tithe  of  what  you 
hear." 

''^Now,  in  the  name  of  absurdity,"  solilo- 
quized Sir  Harry,  "  what  has  brought  that  old 
fellow  to  Paris  ?  I  can't  help  hking  him, 
though,   for  all  his    preaching.      A    diamond 
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aigrette  is  to  be  the  coup-de-grace,  is  it  ?  Good 
angels  help  me  only  this  one  night,  and  that 
aigrette  shall  be  in  my  hands  to-morrow,  as 
surely  as  my  name  is  Maristow.  So,  my  pretty 
Zoe, — why,  you  are  not  looking  your  sweetest 
this  morning  ; — have  Madame  Germon  and 
you  quarrelled  about  Cleopatra's  robe  ?" 

"  No  ; — but  it  is  ver}'  provoking — I  have 
not  half  diamonds  enough  to  wear  with  it." 

"  Well  but,  Zoe,  cannot  you  complete  your 
suit,  for  once,  with  stage  diamonds  ?  you  surely 
can  not  want  many." 

"  There,"  cried  the  sorceress,  half  playfully, 
half  pettishly,  "  there  is  one  of  your  outre, 
mascuhne  notions  ! — stage  diamonds  ! — as  if 
I  could  wear  anything  but  real !  You  forget,  Sir, 
the  person  to  whom  you  are  speaking."  And  the 
lady  walked  to  the  window,  and  began  to  en- 
tertain herself  vA\h  the  destruction  of  a  rose 
tree,  which  the  day  before  had  been  pronounced 
the  only  thing  worth  U^-ing  for. 

'^  Why,  Zoe,  only  see  what  you  are  doing  ! 
Do  you  take  me  for  the  Sultan  of  Golconda, 
that  you  talk  of  diamonds  as  indiiferently  as 
you  seem  disposed  to  treat  that   poor  prett)^ 
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rose  bush  ?  I  wish  I  were,  for  both  our  sakes ; 
but,  as  I  am  only  a  poor  Baronet,  would  not 
pearls  do  ?  *' 

"  There  is  another  specimen  of  your  strange 
English  taste  !  Pearls  for  a  Queen  !  They 
are  fit  enough  for  a  sea  nymph,  or  a  fairy  ; — 
but,  besides,  pearls  do  not  suit  my  complexion, 
and  I  cannot  bear  them,  and  wovit  wear 
them ;" — another  pout,  and  another  pull  at  the 
unfortunate  rose  tree. 

"  Well,  Zoe,  if  you  set  your  heart  upon  it, 
we  must  see ; — but  you  will  drive  this  bright 
morning,  will  you  not  ?"  and  the  Cleopatra 
allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  into  a  good 
humour,  and  to  condescend  to  ride  in  that 
splendid  equipage  which  was  the  envy  of  half 
Paris. 

■  Monday  came,  and  with  it  Lumley.  The 
two  had  not  again  met'  since  their  first  inter- 
view. At  a  first  glance  Lumley  perceived  that 
his  friend  was  in  no  very  pleasant  state  of  mind. 
He  had  lost  as  heavily  at  play,  on  the  two  pre- 
ceding evenings,  as  he  had  won  enormously 
before  ;  and,  as  the  Chevre's  temper  was  the 
barometer  which  showed  the  state  of  his  purse^ 
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his  house  had  been  made  uncomfortable,  as 
well  by  her  caprices  and  vapeurs  noirs,  as  by 
his  own  reflections.  He  was  beginning  to  be 
weary  of  her  selfishness ;  he  had  fathomed 
her  emptiness  !  and  Lumley's  words^  though 
they  had  apparently  produced  no  effect,  had 
sunk  into  his  heart  in  spite  of  himself.  But, 
for  the  present,  he  was  piqued  to  go  on. 

A  few  young  men,  all  fond  of  deep  play, 
had  been  invited  to  meet  the  Enghshman  : 
they  dined  early,  and  sate  but  a  few  moments 
over  their  wine — for  there  was  much  to  be 
done,  and  httle  time  wherein  to  do  it.  Made- 
moiselle Chevre  had  not  honoured  them  with 
her  presence  ;  she  was  already  engaged  in  pre- 
paration for  the  triumphs  of  the  evening,  as 
she  did  not  deign  to  dress  at  the  theatre  ;  but 
she  promised  to  look  in  upon  the  gentlemen, 
for  a  few  moments,  when  her  toilette  was  com- 
pleted ;  and  to  take  away  as  many  in  her  train 
as  chose  to  go.  Sir  Harry  had  a  dispensation 
to  remain  behind  if  he  pleased,  and  if  the  game 
was  found  particularly  interesting. 

Lumley,  pleading  a  \dolent  head-ache,  de- 
chned  joining  the  party ;  and,  as  he  was  not 

c  3 
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rich,  his  excuse  was  readily  received.  He 
threw  himself  upon  a  sofa,  at  a  short  distance 
from  the  table,  and  observed,  with  the  utmost 
interest,  the  proceedings  of  the  group.  These 
would  have  formed  an  admirable  series  of 
studies  for  a  painter. 

The  stakes  were  nominally  moderate — for 
the  party,  all  adepts  in  refinement,  had  voted 
it  vulgar  and  gambling  to  mention  thousands 
of  francs,  etc.  etc.  They  only  played  by  ac- 
cident, for  the  amusement  of  the  moment ! 
And  yet  the  experienced  Englishman  had 
fancied  that  he  had  noticed,  during  dinner,  in 
all  of  them,  that  abstraction  which  proceeds 
from  the  repressed  eagerness  of  expectation. 
They  had  all  of  them  spoken  little,  and  in 
short  sentences,  and  appeared  to  breathe 
more  freely  when  they  left  the  table.  There 
was,  in  fact,  an  understanding  among  them 
which  gave  a  false  value  to  every  counter, 
and  the  sums  for  which  they  were  to  play  were, 
in  reality,  enormous. 

They  sate  down  without  ceremony,  Maristow 
making  no  show  of  playing  the  host ; — and, 
for  the  first  half-hour,  they  had  self-command 
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enough  to  pretend  not  to  show  much  attention 
to  the  game  ;  took  up  their  cards  mechanically, 
and  maintained  a  tolerably  unconstrained  con- 
versation upon  the  nothings  of  the  day.  A 
briUiant  chandeher  above  the  table  cast  an  in- 
tense light  upon  their  countenances,  which 
became  a  little  more  serious  as  the  hour  ap- 
proached its  termination.  Fewer  pleasantries 
were  sported ;  and  one,  the  youngest  in  com- 
pany, became  exceedingly  pale  ; — "  the  saloon 
was  so  hot!" — whereupon,  another  rose  very 
hastily  and  opened  two  of  the  windows.  After 
this  momentary  interruption,  the  work  was 
resumed,  and  the  observer's  presence  for- 
gotten. 

Now  came  the  period  of  scrupulous  courtesy 
— the  careful  observance  of  titles  and  points 
of  etiquette. 

"  If  Monsieur  le  Baron  please  '' — 
*'  Favour  me  with  the  cards.  Sir  Harry  " — 
The  players  named  their  losses  in  a  tone  of 
counterfeited  indifference  -,  the  Baron,  with  a 
heap  of  counters  before  him,  protested,  in  the 
most  sans  souci  manner  possible, — "  that  his 
luck  was  really   extraordinary — quite  stupidly 
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uninteresting  1"  Some  one  was  thirsty,  and 
Sir  Harry  called  for  wine  :  it  was  brought — 
strong  old  Burgundy  ;  the  young  ChevaUer 
Deschamps  emptied  a  bottle  at  two  draughts. 
They  again  sat  down  to  play  in  most  emphatic 
silence ; — for,  from  some  few  significant  words 
and  looks  which  had  been  exchanged,  Lumley 
concluded  that  the  stakes   were  increased. 

I  question  whether  any  one  of  that  infatuat- 
ed company  was  more  interested  than  their 
solitary  spectator,  though  the  sight  was  not 
a  new  one  to  him.  He  would  have  warned 
them,  but  he  knew,  by  experience,  that  such 
caution  only  irritates,  without  producing  any 
good  eiFect ;  he  longed,  however,  that  some 
interruption  might  put  an  end  to  the  game, — 
and,  at  his  wish,  in  the  full  state  of  Cleopatra, 
in  the  full  perfection  of  beauty,  enhanced  by 
a  four  hours'  toilette.  Mademoiselle  Chevre  en- 
tered gracefully — the  very  personification  of 
unconscious  dignity.  Not  a  head  was  turned 
to  welcome  her.  She  bowed,  with  a  fascinating 
smile,  to  Lumley — for  she  had,  that  night, 
good  humour  to  spare  to  every  one,  even  to  a 
total  stranger, — and  approached  the  table. 
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"  How  shamefully  unpolite  !  '*  cried  she, 
coquettishly,  laying  her  perfectly  moulded  httle 
hand  upon  Sir  Harry's  cards ;  "  you  accom- 
pany me  to  the  opera,  mon  amV 

"  Ah,  Zoe  !~in  a  moment— Chevaher,  we 
wait  for  you,"  rephed  her  friend,  never  turn- 
ing his  head,  and,  therefore,  not  perceiving 
that  the  high  forehead  of  his  Cleopatra  was 
illuminated  by  a  magnificent  aigrette  of  dia- 
monds, and  that  a  cestus  of  brilliants  confined 
her  robe  of  silver  tissue. 

"  No  answer  ! "  cried  she  archly,  ghdmg 
round  the  table,  and  hngering,  for  a  moment, 
behind  the  chair  of  the  Chevaher, — "  No  gen- 
tlemen for  the  ballet— what  a  lamentable  want 
of  courtesy  !  Well  then,  I  must  go  alone  !" 
and  she  stole  on  tip-toe  out  of  the  saloon. 
Lumley  was  certain  that  he  had  seen  her  ex- 
change a  shrewd  and  meaning  glance  with  the 
Baron,  who  continued  to  wdn  with  httle 
reverse. 

'^  Upon  my  honour.  Mademoiselle  Chevre, 
I  beg  you  ten  thousand  pardons,"  cried  one 
of  the  party,  a  devoted  esquire  of  dames,  about 
half  an  hour  after  the  lady   had  disappeared. 
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Deschamps  laughed  at  the  Count's  absence — 
that  laugh  was  terrific.  The  game  proceeded ; 
towards  the  end'  of  the  third  hour,  the  Count 
and  the  ChevaUer  started  up  abruptly,  and  de- 
clared that  they  must  go,  not  to  be  too  late 
for  the  last  act  of  the  ballet.  As  the  young 
man  left  the  room,  he  passed  close  to  Lum- 
ley.  For  months  afterwards,  when  he  was 
alone,  or  at  night,  the  fearful  countenance  of 
the  Chevalier  Deschamps  started  up  before 
him.  His  light  hair  was  streaming  from  his 
head  in  a  thousand  different  ways;  his  fea- 
tures were  as  haggard  and  changed  as  though 
their  owner  had  passed  years  in  prison  ;  his 
waistcoat  "was  torn  open,  and,  as  he  with- 
drew the  hand  which  had  been  busy  about 
his  heart,  the  spell-bound  Englishman  per- 
ceived that  the  tips  of  his  fingers  were  stained 
with  blood !  He  staggered  out  into  the  anti- 
chamber — a  beggar,  and  more  than  half  a 
maniac. 

The  hours  wore  on  ;  midnight  had  long  ago 
been  tolled  by  every  clock  in  the  city,  and  still 
that  ghastly  party  pursued  their  sport  with 
untiring  vigour.     One    of  the   candles  in  the 
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chandelier  went  out,  another,  bending  in  its 
sconce,  dropped  a  stream  of  congeaHng  wax 
on  the  head  of  the  person  who  sat  beneath  it ; — 
but  they  still  played  on.  Sir  Harry's  valet 
came  into  the  room  wdth  a  countenance  fiill  of 
alarm,  and,  having  deposited  a  note  at  his 
master's  elbow,  sped  out  again  with  the  rapi- 
dity of  lightning ;  but  the  billet  laid  unopened 
where  it  had  been  first  placed.  They  played 
on.  Meanwhile  the  crescent  moon  rose  beau- 
tiftd  and  pure  above  the  roof  of  some  neigh- 
bouring buildings,  with  one  star  at  her  side. 
The  unnatural  scene  within,  revealed  by  the 
dim  light,  showed  in  awful  contrast  with  her 
holy  natural  loveliness ; — the  same  that  was 
beholding  so  many  a  tranquil  wood-scene  at 
that  moment,  and  was  mirrored  in  the  ripphng 
waters  of  so  many  lakes ; — the  same  upon 
which  Lumley  thought  the  deserted  wife 
might  be  even  then  gazing,  and  breathing  a 
prayer  for  her  unfaithful  husband.  But  the 
solemn  and  silent  rebuke  of  Nature  was  un- 
heeded.    They  stiU  played  on. 

Another  hour  had  passed  by,  and  the  moon 
had   risen  beyond  the  sight  of  the   only   one 
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who  had  noticed  her.  By  this  time  the  an- 
tagonist players  had  begun  to  use  short  and 
angry  words^  and  to  provoke  each  other  to 
risk  yet  higher  stakes.  At  length,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  dispute,  the  game  was  broken 
up,  and  the  host  declared  a  loser  to  an  enor- 
mous amount.  He  gave  the  requisite  acknow- 
ledgments to  his  debtors  with  a  forced  cool- 
ness of  manner, — attended  them,  one  by  one, 
to  the  door  of  the  antichamber,  with  deliberate 
politeness ;  and  when  the  last  had  departed, 
and  he  thought  himself  alone,  walked  slowly  to 
the  open  window,  and,  hiding  his  face  in  his 
hands,  leaned  out  to  catch  the  influence  of 
the  fresh  night  air.  Now  was  the  time,  for 
Lumley,  trusting  to  his  friend's  absorption 
of  interest,  to  endeavour  to  steal  out 
through  the  shadow  which  veiled  half  the 
chamber.  He  was  afraid  to  leave  Sir  Harry, 
and  yet  was  certain  that  his  remaining  could  do 
no  good. 

But  his  step  was  heard ; — his  friend  turned 
sharply  round.  '^  Who  is  there  ?"  said  he, 
"  Why,  Lumley,  where  ever  have  you  sprung 
from  ?    what  has    brought   you  hither  at  this 
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time  of  night? — Are  all  in  England  well? — 
What  is  the  matter? — Pshaw! — I  forgot  you 
dined  with  me :  but  my  memory  is  not  worth 
a  farthing  now  ! — Good  night !— I  am  sorry  I 
have  detained  you  so  long— let  me  light  you 
out !  all  my  fellows  are  gone  to  bed." 

It  was  even  so,  and  the  anti-chamber  was 
in  total  darkness.  Sir  Harry  bearing  a  light 
preceded  his  friend,  talking  incessantly. — 
"  What  a  sleep  you  must  have  had,  Lumley  ! 
— Stay  here  all  night  ?— No,  I  am  very  sorry, 
you  see,  I  have  not  half  furnished  this  huge 
place,  and  can't  accommodate  you — are  you 
afraid  of  anything  ?  —  This  way — I  will  let 
you  out  at  the  side  door,  into  the  street  at 
once  —  take  care,  the  steps  are  very  steep ; 
d — ^n  aU  French  staircases  ! — I  must  play  por- 
ter for  once  in  my  life ;"  and  he  applied  him- 
self to  unfasten  the  door,  which  was  not  a  very 
easy  task,  still  talking  to  himself — "  Eighty 
thousand  francs  at  one  coup ! — Plague  upon 
this  lock  ! — it  is  as  stiff  as  — .  There,  it  gives 
way — what  a  splendid  night !  and  some  one  is 
taking  advantage  of  it — sleeping  here  al  fresco 
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—make   way^    friend — good  night,   Lumley — 
do  you  see  the  broken  step  ?" 

But  as  he  held  the  lamp  at  arm's  length  to 
cast  a  light  upon  the  place  of  which  he  had 
warned  his  friend,  the  blaze  fell  full  upon  the 
features  of  him  who  was  displaced,  and,  as  he 
rose,  clung  to  the  railings  for  support — It  dis- 
closed the  striking  and  emaciated  countenance 
of  Reuben  Grafton  I  His  clothes  were  worn, 
or^  as  it  seemed,  cut  to  rags ;  his  complexion 
scorched  by  the  sun  to  a  lurid  brown — his  long 
matted  hair  entirely  covered  his  forehead.  He 
looked  up  with  a  stare  of  hunger  and  vacancy 
mingled — and  half  bhnded  by  the  flare  of  the 
lamp,  shaded  his  eyes  with  one  long  wasted 
hand :  while  Sir  Harry  Maristow  gave  back  a 
step,  and  gasped  out,  "  God  in  heaven !  Reu- 
ben Grafton- — what  are  you  doing  here  ?" 

The  poor  fellow  made  some  inarticulate  at- 
tempt at  a  reply,  but  famine,  fatigue  and  ex- 
posure had  done  their  work,  and  the  sound  of 
his  own  name,  uttered  in  a  strange  land,  over- 
came him  entirely.  He  fell  at  Maristow's  feet. 
"  Take  me  in  to-night,  as  you  hope  for  mercy 
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in  another  world  \"  cried  he,  ^'  do  not  let  me 
perish  of  cold  and  want  of  food.  Ah  ! — I  see 
more  clearly — I  have  found  you  at  last ! — take 
me  in — for  Theresa  Grafton's  sake,  do  not  let 
me  perish  here ! — ^You  have  done  her  wrong 
enough  already !" 

Sir  Harry  was  stung  to  the  heart  by  this 
abject  misery — and  recalled  at  once  to  his  bet- 
ter nature  — "  What  dreadful  chance  has 
brought  him  here  ?" 

"  I  will  tell  you,"  rephed  the  poor  wretch, 
weeping  from  very  weakness,  "  but  let  me 
have  a  crust  of  bread  and  a  drop  of  water  be- 
fore it  is  too  late !  I  have  not  tasted  food  for 
the  last  four  and  twenty  hours  !" 

"  You  shall  have  every  thing  you  want ! — 
Here,  Lumley — take  the  light !  Gracious  hea- 
ven !  he  is  as  light  as  a  feather !  he  must  be 
half  starved ! — ^There,  throw  your  arm  over  my 
shoulder— and  I  will  take  him  up  into  my  own 
room  at  once.  Try  and  bear  up,  poor  Reu- 
ben, you  are  in  kind  hands,  and  I  will  take 
care  of  you.'' 

Sir  Harry  found  no  difficulty  in  hfting  his 
feeble   and   helpless    burthen   up   stairs, — the 
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next  thing  to  be  done  was  to  awaken  some  of 
the  household.  They  Were  roused  in  fear  and 
trembhng,  dreading  some  explosion  of  wrath 
on  their  master's  part,  because  of  Chevre's  de- 
sertion,— a  fact  which  was  by  this  time  known 
to  them  all,  and  were  as  assiduous  in  executing 
his  commands  as  they  had  been  afraid  of  his 
anger.  Reuben  was  undressed,  placed  in  a 
warm  bath,  and  then  laid  in  bed — a  little  warm 
soup  was  prepared  and  administered  to  him,  with 
good  success.  So  soon  as  Lumley  perceived 
that  there  was  no  imminent  danger,  and  that 
food  and  rest  were  all  that  the  wretched 
stranger  required — he  took  his  leave,  wonder- 
ing  what  all  this  strange  kindness  on  Sir 
Harry's  part  could  mean." 

^^  But  where  is  Zoe  all  this  time  ?  where  is 
Mademoiselle  Chevre  ?"  cried  Sir  Harry,  sud- 
denly recollecting  himself — "  Why  is  she  not 
here  to  help  ? — Where  is  she.  Chariot  ?— You 
attended  her  to  the  theatre  ? — Speak,  fellow  ! — • 
you  have  enough  to  eat — you  have  no  need  to 
shiver !  —  you  attended  her  home,  did  you 
not  ?" 

"No — if  you  please.   Milord — the  Duke — . 
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dere  was  a  note — if  you  please.  Milord, — left 
on  the  hazard  table." 

'^  Bring  it  here,"  cried  Sir  Harry  impe- 
tuously. The  lackey  obeyed.  His  master  tore 
it  open — read  it  again  and  again — and  burst 
into  a  loud  and  bitter  fit  of  laughter. 

"  Most  admirable !  —  why  the  caterpillar 
might  have  stayed  with  me,  till  she  had  eaten 
up  the  last  green  leaf !  I  may  thank  his  Grace, 
that  I  have  so  much  spared  me  :  As  she  finds  I 
love  her  no  longer — O  admirable  !  a  reason  for 
every  thing  ! — what  is  this  ?  Begs  permission 
to  keep  the  few  trifles  with  which  I  have  pre- 
sented her,  in  memory  of  the  happy  days  we  have 
passed  together — by  all  means  ! — trifles  does 
she  call  them  !  What  a  consummate  idiot  have 
I  been  !  Eighty  thousand  francs  too  at  one 
coup  !  But  no  matter — I  am  forgetting — so, 
my  poor  Reuben !  are  you  better  ?  give  him 
a  little  more  soup,  Chariot, — and  see  that  he 
has  one  of  my  suits  in  the  morning  to  put  on, 
and  you  vnM  sit  by  him  all  night. — You  have 
something  to  say,  Reuben  ?  —  had  you  not 
better  go  to  sleep  ?■ — well  then,  go.  Chariot,  I 
wdll  ring  when  you  may  come  back." 
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"  Ma  foi"  said  the  valet,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  he  left  the  room,  "  my  master  is 
one  original — ^he  lose  a  fortune  and  his  chhre 
amie,  and  console  himself  wid  dis  beggarman." 

"  Now  then,  we  are  alone,'"  said  Sir  Harry 
gently,  stooping  his  ear  to  catch  Reuben's 
voice — "  tell  me,  if  it  will  relieve  your  mind 
— what  can  I  do  to  serve  you — do  not  be 
afraid !" 

"  Come  home,"  said  Reuben,  raising  him- 
self in  the  bed,  and  speaking  in  a  tone  of  the 
most  earnest  simplicity — "  Come  home  before 
it  is  too  late  for  you  to  be  happy  ! — Why  did 
you  leave  my  sister  ? — Was  she  not  beautiful 
enough  to  satisfy  you — I  have  seen  no  one  in 
this  France  to  compare  with  her.  Was  she 
not  affectionate  ?  O  yes  !  for  I  have  seen  her 
weep  so  often,  and  so  pale  as  she  is  grown,  and 
so  thin  ! — and  so  sorrowful ! — She  loves  you 
like  her  life :  she  never  did  any  thing  to  dis- 
please you,  I  am  sure  ! — and  you  have  done 
her  this  wrong  without  cause  5 — I  saw  her 
wasting  away  from  week  to  week,  till  I  could 
endure  no  more,  and  I  dreamed  that  I  should 
come  to  Paris  to  seek  you  out" — 
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'^  And  has  this  been  Hterally  all  your  er- 
rand ?" 

"  Why  else  should  I  come  ? — We  are  happy 
at  home,  but  for  that : — my  father  is  as  kind  as 
can  be.  But  poor  Theresa ! — you  should  see 
her,  Sir,  as  I  have  seen  her  night  and  morn- 
ing, walking  so  heavily,  and,  though  she  never 
complains,  suffering  so  much.  O  come  home 
to  her,  if  you  ever  loved  her  ! — these  people 
here  are  never  so  good  as  she  is  !  and  do  you 
think  they  love  you  as  well  ? — No  one  loves 
you  as  well ! — I  wanted  to  see  you  face  to  face, 
to  tell  you  this,  for  you  may  burn  letters 
without  reading,  and  messengers  may  forget 
messages, — but  you  cannot  choose  but  hear  : 
— and  God  has  granted  my  prayer,  and  pro- 
tected me  through  a  strange  land  till  I  found 
you." 

'^  And  did  Theresa,  did  your  father  know  ?" 

"  I  escaped  in  the  middle  of  the  night  to 
Havre,  by  a  French  fishing  boat.  Know  ! — 
did  you  think  they  could  send  me  ? — and  now, 
they  are  wretched  to  think  what  can  have  be- 
come of  me,  for  I  durst  not  write  till  I  had  seen 
your  face. — I  have  wandered  about  here  these 
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two  days — begging  as  I  best  could — but  I 
found  no  one  who  would  help  me,  save  some 
kind  nuns — but  you  will  come  home,  will  you 
not?" 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow/' 

"  O  now !  this  moment !  —  you  have  not . 
preserved  my  life  to  destroy  Theresa's — for  I 
am  sure  that  she  will  die,  if  you  delay  much 
longer.  Promise  me,  as  you  hope  yourself  to 
die  at  peace  :— I  entreat  you, — I  will  never 
trouble  you  more.  I  shall  go  into  some  mo- 
nastery, when  I  know  that  my  work  is  done 
— come  home  to  poor  Theresa  ! — I  will  trouble 
no  one  any  more." 

There  are  some  moments  of  a  man's  life 
which  undo  the  work  of  years,  and  Sir  Harry, 
whose  evil  was  rather  the  consequence  of  sa- 
tiety than  of  passion,  felt  every  word  that  the 
earnest  young  man  spoke  unlock  the  long 
sealed  up  fountain  of  his  better  nature,  and 
set  its  streams  free  again.— Che vre's  desertion, 
and  the  Duke's  triumph — the  losses  of  the 
night  were  all  forgotten  : — and  a  sudden 
sense  of  the  wilful  wrong  he  had  done,  of  the 
amends  he  would  make,  and  of  pity  amounting 
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to  pain  at  the  thoughts  of  Reuben's  wild  and 
generous  mission,  and  the  sufferings  which, 
in  the  course  of  it,  he  had  endured,  possessed 
his  mind  in  place  of  his  late  and  baser  con- 
templations, 

"  I  will — we  will  go  back  together,  Reuben, 
if  you  will  undertake  to  make  my  peace." 

"  Peace  with  poor  Theresa ! — you  are  for- 
given already  ! — but  God  bless  you  for  your 
promise.  No  !  —  you  shall  not  be  burdened 
with  me :  I  am  rude  and  uncouth,  and  not 
always  myself,  I  have  prayed  to  the  Lord, 
and  he  has  told  me  to  enter  into  a  monastery 
— in  the  world  I  shall  never  be  at  peace.  You 
have  made  me  happy  now ! — and  when  will 
you  come  home  ?'* 

"  We  will  talk  of  it  to-morrow;  but  now 
you  must  compose  yourself,  and  take  rest 
Chariot  shall  sit  beside  you,  and  watch  you, 
if  you  want  any  thing.  Sleep  well,  Reuben ! 
and  remember  that  you  are  in  kind  hands  !" 

Sir  Harry  stole  softly  out  of  the  room,  and 
retired  to  his  owti  pillow  in  such  a  state  of 
confusion  of  thought,  as  required  the  remain- 
ing  houjs   of  that  sleepless  night   to    disen- 
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tangle  it.  Tlie  bubble  had  now  burst  com- 
pletely— the  hoUowness  of  Chevre  completely 
detected,  and  the  fugitive  recalled  to  his  home 
duties  by  such  an  appeal,  as  could  not  but 
touch  the  most  unprincipled  and  heartless. 
That  Reuben's  had  been  a  prompted  mission, 
was  not  to  be  thought  for  a  moment ;  and  the 
love  which  had  animated  him  to  endure  so 
much,  and  the  simple  picture  which  he  had 
drawn  of  Theresa's  sorrow,  suddenly  called  all 
the  better  impulses  of  his  nature  into  play 
again.  He  was  not  one,  as  we  may  have  seen, 
to  deliberate  either  over  good  or  evil,  and  had 
only  so  long  been  kept  stationary,  by  the  sti- 
mulus supplied  by  rivalry.     In  the  morning  he 

addressed  a  cold  note  to  the  Duke  of , 

enclosing  the  trifles,  which  Mademoiselle  Che- 
vre had  requested  permission  to  keep — and 
wishing  his  Grace  joy  on  his  purchase.  The 
Duke  was  so  contented  with  his  dearly-bought 
toy — and  as  rumour  said,  a  man  of  such  a 
peaceable  disposition, — that  he  was  not  disposed 
to  take  umbrage  at  the  sneer.  Sir  Harry  then 
summoned  Lumley,  and  remained  closeted 
with  him  for  the  greater  part  of  the  day.    That 
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evening's  mail  conveyed  a  letter  to  England^ 
a  letter  which  was  read  by  Reuben  with  tears 
of  joy — and  which  half  persuaded  him  to  re- 
linquish his  monastery  scheme,  until  at  least, 

an  answer  should  arrive. 

****** 

It  was  now  a  lovely  winter  morning ;  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Theresa  had 
\'isited  Reuben  in  the  dell,— when  Lady  Maris- 
tow  might  be  seen  as  usual  in  her  favourite  walk, 
the  avenue.  But  she  was  now  mo^-ing  briskly, 
with  rapid  and  irregular  steps,  beneath  the 
crisp  branches  which  almost  made  music  above 
her  head,  as  the  wind  ran  through  them,  every 
now  and  then  shaking  from  every  bough  a 
shower  of  tiny  crystals,  or  some  last  sere  leaf. 
Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  her  animation, 
it  had  called  a  brightness  to  her  eye,  and  sent 
a  colour  to  her  cheek,  such  as  had  not  visited 
them  for  many  a  day — and  it  had  wakened  her 
voice  from  its  long  and  melancholy  silence, 
for  she  was  singing,  and  her  song  was  a  cheer- 
ful one.  From  the  further  end  of  the  arcade, 
steps  might  have  been  heard  approaching,  had 
not  Theresa  been  so  much  wrapped  up  in  her 
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own  music ;  in  another  instant  a  pair  of  small 
arms  were  round  her  waist,  and  a  voice,  gay 
as  a  lark's  and  well  nigh  as  musical,  with  mirth 
and  sympathy  in  every  tone,  exclaimed  — 
"  Guess  whom  you  have  behind  you  !" 

One  scream  of  sudden  and  joyful  surprise^ 
•^one  sUght  momentary  struggle,  and  she  was 
shaking  hands  with  her  faithful  and  vivacious 
friend,  Mrs.  Chester  Younge. 

'^  This  is  indeed  a  surprise  !• — ^where — how — 
let  me  find  breath,  and  words  will  follow.'* 

"  And  while  they  are  on  the  way,  Theresa^ 
I  will  talk.  Have  you  got  my  letter  ?  you 
enquire ; — to  be  sure  I  have,  and  with  all  my 
heart  and  soul  do  I  congratulate  you  !" — and 
she  wrung  her  friend's  hand  again,  "  though  I 
shall  be  such  a  loser  by  this  long  absence  from 
England." 

"  Ah  !  remember,  Sophia,  it  is  but  a 
chance  !" 

"  Why,  love, — man  is  but  man, — and  grass 
green  — this  is  very  damp,  by  the  way, — ^but 
I  think  that,  this  time,  I  dare  bet  something 
upon  your  lord's  constancy.  That  good,  dear 
old  Lumley  ! — I  could  marry  him  myself!" 
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*'  What  —  and  forget  the  Colonel  ?  —  nay 
then,  it  is  high  time  to  ask  how  he  is — and 
tell  me,   love,  how  ever  did  you  come  hither  ?" 

"  All  in  good  time,  Theresa ;  but,  my  dear 
dear  friend  !  if  you  only  knew  how  glad  I  am 
to  see  you  looking  so  well  and  happy  !  You 
shall  hear — the  Colonel  and  myself  have  been 
long  under  a  promise  to  spend  Christmas  week 
with  a  brother  officer  of  his,  somewhere  in 
Yorkshire,  who  thought  fit  to  marry  the  other 
day — I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  a  dokful  visit 
— well,  the  evening  your  letter  arrived,  I  could 
not  rest — and  he  was  as  glad  as  I  am,  Theresa, 
so  I  plucked  up  a  spirit  and  said  to  him, — 
*  Chester,  love, — I  must  go  and  see  Lady  Ma- 
ristow  before  she  goes  abroad  !' — this  terrible 
tour  ! — will  you  ever  come  back  ? — '  Impossi- 
ble, my  dear,'  replied  he,  '  you  forget  our 
engagement  with  the  Loscows  1 — '  It  is  only 
another  day's  journey,  love,'  replied  I,  '  and 
there  is  nothing  to  prevent  our  setting  out  a 
week  earlier.  I  shall  have  two  whole  days  to 
spend  with  her,  and  you  can  see  the  town, 
you  know,  you  always  had  a  wish — now  there 
is  no  difficulty ;'  for  I  was  afraid  he  was  going 
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to  put  on  his  calculating  face  ;  and  when  that 
is  the  case,  you  might  just  as  well  talk  to  a 
rock  !  '  Why,'  said  he,  '  I  should  like  to  shake 
hands  with  Lady  Maristow  myself,  buf — '  O,' 
said  I,  '  Chester  love,  I  hope  you  are  not 
going  to  make  me  your  butt  !* — any  thing  is 
good  enough  for  one's  husband,  you  know, 
Theresa  !  —  and  so,  with  that  he  laughed, — 
and,  to  make  a  long  story  shorter,  "here  we  are, 
to  stay  till  Friday.  —Chester  has  walked  Mr. 
Grafton  off  to  show  him  the  lions, — and  we 
will  have  a  long  morning  to  ourselves.  And 
now  it  is  fairly  your  turn  to  talk : — tell  me 
every  thing,  that  I  may  sympathize  with  you, 
chapter  and  verse." 

"  I  have  little  to  tell  you — my  father,  you 
know,  is  to  take  me  to  Paris." 

"  The  best — much  the  best  !  and  though  I 
shall  be  a  lost  woman  without  you  at  Maris 
Priors,  your  tour  scheme  is  the  wisest  thing 
you  could  do.  Idle  tongues  will  have  forgotten 
to  talk  about  you,  long  before  you  have  got 
to  the  top  of  the  Great  Pyramid — you  go  to 
Egypt,  don't  you  ?" 

"  Yes,  and,  I  believe,  to  Russia, — but  no- 
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thing  is  as  yet  decided ;  and  Reuben  has  pro- 
mised to  return  with  his  father,  at  ray  express 
request." 

"  The  best  again  —  that  dear  Reuben ! — 
don't  cry,  Theresa — let  us  be  thankful  with 
smiles — tears  with  the  past — and  hope  for  the 
future,  is  my  motto." 

Theresa  smiled  through  her  tears. 

"  And  all  is  to  be  forgotten  ! — right- — right ! 
— but  O,  Theresa,  what  a  dolt  I  am  ! — and  the 
most  wonderful  piece  of  news  is  growing  old 
for  want  of  telling ! — Would  you  hear  of  a 
wedding — guess  whose?" 

"  Nay,  Sophia,  I  am  a  poor  hand  at  a  riddle, 
— but,  to  please  you,  Mr.  Lumley's." 

"  Out  upon  you ! — have  I  not  told  you  that 
I  mean  to  keep  him  upon  my  staif,  as  an  extra 
Colonel  ?" 

"  AVell  then,  one  of  Lady  Henbury's  seven 
daughters  ?" 

"  What,  one  of  the  seven  Princesses  of  Ba- 
bylon, as  I  call  them  ? — did  you  ever  hear  of 
a  man  hardy  enough  to  undertake  even  a  se- 
venth of  that  confusion  of  tongues  ?  No,  no  ! 
— I  must  tell  you,  I  see. — Pray,  Theresa,  when 
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Mrs.  Talbois  marries,  what  relation  will  her 
husband  be  to  you  ?'' 

Her  friend  stood  still,  petrified  with  wonder 
— "  You  must  be  joking,  Sophia." 

"  No,  upon  my  honour,  I  am  not — Mrs. 
Talbois  is  going  to  marry ;  but  do  try  to  guess 
this  at  least." 

"  I  cannot,"  replied  Theresa,  "  I  am  too 
much  amazed  ; — ^but  are  you  sure  that  it  is  not 
a  scandal  ?" 

^^  Now  don^t  go  and  persuade  me  that  such 
a  golden  piece  of  news  is  but  pinchbeck 
after  all — it  is  true  : — I  had  it  from  the  gen- 
tleman himself.  What  think  you  of  Mr.  Proud- 
foot  ?" 

Theresa  gasped  with  surprise — '^  Forgive  me^ 
Sophia,  but  this  is  too  serious  for  a  joke." 

"  Nay  love,  not  at  all.  I  can  give  you  no 
particulars,  but  that  it  is  to  be.  He  takes  her 
for  her -riches  : — she  takes  him  for  his  virtues. 
He  does  not  know  that  the  lady's  jointure  is 
to  go  from  her  when  ever  she  marries  again — 
and  she  forgets  that  when  he  discovers  this, 
he  will  find  her  poorer  by  fifteen  hundred 
charms  a  year  than  she  is  now." 
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"  I  am  amazed — I  can  only  say  it  again  and 
again — and  she  so  proud  ! — what  will  Sir  Harry 
say  ?" 

"  What  can  he  say  ? — ^but  thank  his  good 
stars/'  (she  had  nearly  said  cards),  "  for  such 
an  addition  to  his  income.  As  for  the  Reve- 
rend— by  the  way,  he  was  once  a  persecutor 
of  yours,  was  he  not  r — there  is  the  Honour- 
able to  the  lady's  name — and  the  credit  of  her 
conversion — and  her  venerable  years — forgive 
me,  if  I  must  laugh — O,  on  the  whole,  I  dare 
say  it  may  answer  very  well." 

"  Well,"  repUed  Theresa,  "  I  think  tliat  I 
am  past  the  power  of  surprise,  after  this — and 
I  feel  so  thankful,  and  happy,  that  I  could 
almost  say — past  the  fear  of  future  trials." 

"  Ay — Theresa,  you  have  been  an  actress 
in  some  curious  scenes — and  are  now  going 
to  crown  all,  by  setting  out  as  a  pilgrim." 

"  A  pilgrim,  love  ?" 

"  In  search  of  domestic  happiness — and  you 
will  find  it,  for  you  deserve  it.  Did  you  not  feel 
those  drops  ? — Let  us  go  in." 
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How  strangely  is  the  use  of  the  various 
incidents  which  occur  to  chequer  the  current 
of  a  town  Ufe  overlooked !  How  idly  do  men 
waste  the  profit  of  warning  or  comfort  which 
they  might  derive  from  contemplating  the  re- 
verses which  it  presents  to  their  view^  in  the 
hard  labour  of  money-getting,  or  the  dissipa- 
tions of  a  life  of  frivolous  gaiety.  And  yet  the 
same  One  who  invites  men  to  meditation  among 
the  rich  woods,  the  still  meadows,  and  the 
glassy  brooks  of  the  country — He,  who  gives 
them,  in  his  wondrous  works  of  nature,  a 
thousand  intimations  that  there  is  a  life  above 
and  beyond  the  present,  exhibits  to  the  busy 
inhabitants  of  a  city,  the  workings  of  human 
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passion,  the  extremes  of  splendour  and  misery, 
that,  seeing  the  same,  they  may  stand  still  for 
a  moment  in  the  midst  of  the  whirl  wherein 
they  live,  and  reflect  that  though  they  may 
have  their  goods  laid  up  in  store  for  many 
years, — that  though  they  dwell  fenced  in  by 
every  luxury, — days  of  poverty  may  be  at 
hand  to  counterbalance  the  abundance  of  the 
present ;  that  only  a  few  hours  may  intervene 
between  their  present  prosperit}^  and  utter 
ruin  ;  that  only  a  few  yards  may  separate  them 
from  some  spectacle  of  distress, — and  that  they 
may  be  thus  led  sometimes  to  look  a  few  paces 
forward,  sometimes  to  think  a  little  seriously, 
sometimes  to  remember  that  there  is  a  here- 
after as  well  as  a  here. 

Yes,  most  impressive  are  the  sermons 
preached  by  those  contrasted  events,  which 
fall  out  so  close  to  each  other  as  almost  to  be 
comprehended  within  the  scope  of  the  same 
glance.  How  mild  and  beautiful  a  lesson  has 
been  taught  to  the  feverish  and  dissipated 
creature,  who  returns  home  late,  or  rather 
early,  from  some  scene  of  revelry,  by  the  full 
soft  sound  and  taste  of  the  spring  wind,  as  he 
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leans  from  his  window  to  cool  his  hot  brow 
before  he  retires  to  bed  !  How  has  some 
squalid  burial  procession  of  grief  and  poverty 
arrested  the  attention  of  the  careless  wan- 
derer as  it  crossed  his  path  !  Have  patience, 
then,  with  me,  while  I  chronicle  one  or  two 
scenes  which  I  have  fallen  upon  in  the  course 
of  my  residence  in  our  sea-port  town,  and 
which  have  impressed  me  strongly,  by  contrast. 
What  sad  marplots  of  all  festivity  are 
those  dull  epochs  of  time,  y'clept  business 
hours  !  To  have,  for  instance,  to  quit  some 
agreeable  circle  to  make  out  an  invoice  of 
manufactured  goods,  or  to  enter  a  consignment 
of  salted  hides  ! — and  yet  such  woeful  and 
peremptory  summonses  are  the  inevitable  lot 
of  all  who  must  live  by  commerce,  and  many  a 
carpet  knight,  whom  midnight  has  left  sighing 
in  some  drawing-room,  morning  must  find 
wrinkling  his  brows  over  his  cash-book,  and 
prices  current.  It  was  particularly  provoking, 
however,  on  the  occasion  of  a  certain  wedding, 
to  be  compelled  to  run  away  from  the  church- 
door,  because,  forsooth,  the  New  Orleans  was 
ready  to  go  to  sea,  and  circulars  were  to  be 
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copied,  addressed  to  a  score  of  firms  of  un- 
musical names  in  different  American  ports.  It 
may  be  supposed  that  I  set  to  work  in  no  very 
amiable  mood,  and  spoiled  one  or  two  choice 
specimens  of  the  mercantile  epistolary  st}de, 
by  wandering  thoughts  and  vain  imaginations. 
I  know  that  I  was  compelled  to  scold  myself 
severely  before  I  could  apply  myself  to  my 
task  seriously  and  satisfactorily. 

And  O,  the  relief,  the  positive  ecstacy  of 
feeling,  when  that  task  was  completed  ! — when 
the  last  circular  was  signed,  sealed,  and 
directed.  It  was  almost  worth  the  drudgery 
of  the  by-gone  hours  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of 
putting  papers  into  their  places ;  of  locking 
drawers  and  doors,  with  the  deliberate  cer- 
tainty of  one  whose  day's  work  is  done.  It  was 
a  clear,  cold  frosty  winter's  afternoon, — every 
star  was  already  out,  and  that  fresh  air  breath- 
ing around,  which  is  so  invigorating  to  one 
who  has  been  long  chained  at  the  desk,  and 
hurries  homeward  wrapped  up  to  the  nose  in 
some  warm  cloak, — so  biting  to  the  poor  wretch 
whose  clothes  scantily  cover  his  nakedness, 
and  whose  poverty  compels  him  to  seek  in  the 
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streets  for  a  pittance  wherewith  to  procure  food 
and  a  night's  lodging. 

On  I  went,  in  high  spirits  at  the  thoughts  of 
rejoining  a  gay  and  young  party  of  friends, 
when,  in  passing  through  an  obscure  street,  a 
half-clad  mendicant  seemed  to  rise  out  of  the 
earth  close  under  my  feet,  and  with  a  low  and 
wailing  voice  entreated  me  to  stop  and  listen 
to  her. 

I  paused  involuntarily; — the  poor  woman 
was  the  occupant  of  a  wretched  cellar.  She 
said  that  she  had  lost  her  husband,  and  had 
scarcely  tasted  food  for  the  last  four  and 
twenty  hours  ;  she  had  no  fire,  nor  rags 
sufficient  to  keep  her  warm,  nor  any  thing  to 
sell ;  but  if  I  would  please  to  come  down,  I 
should  see  for  myself. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  impatient  of  so 
dismal  an  interruption,  and  I  answered  for  the 
first  moment  so  abruptly,  that,  on  the  next,  as 
a  sort  of  atonement  for  my  harshness,  I  re- 
solved to  follow  her,  and  ascertain  with  my 
own  eyes  the  truth  of  her  story.  The  broken 
steps,  descending  side-wise  from  the  street, 
were  so  narrow,  that  I  do  not  think  a  stout 
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person  could  ever  have  reached  the  entrance 
of  that  miserable  habitation.  The  cellar  was 
not  worth  a  glazed  window ;  a  wooden  shutter 
split  with  age,  and  half  torn  from  its  hinges, 
was  intended  to  shut  out  daylight  and  cold  at 
the  same  time.  The  door  too,  gave  admittance 
to  every  blast  ;  and  a  first  glance  into  the 
interior  of  this  wretched  hole  convinced  me 
that  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  have 
maintained  any  fire ;  for  the  street  being  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  town,  the  cellar  stories  of  its 
houses  were  subject  to  inundations  from  the 
sewers,  whenever  a  shower  of  rain  happened 
to  fall ;  and  the  floods,  which  had  only  ceased 
on  the  preceding  evening,  had  so  deluged  the 
clay  floor,  that  if  a  few  bricks  had  not  been 
placed  here  and  there  as  stepping-stones,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  tread  a  yard 
without  sinking  ancle-deep.  There  stood,  in 
the  furthest  corner  of  this  wretched  place,  a 
rough  deal  table,  upon  which  was  a  candlestick, 
with  a  bit  of  lighted  rush-candle  in  it ;  and 
beside  it,  the  only  other  furniture,  a  crazy 
truckle  bed,  on  which  something  was  laid, 
wrapped  in  a  coarse  cloth. 
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"  Good  Heaven  !"  said  I,  "  is  there  any 
one  lying  sick  here  ?" 

"  He  is  dead.  Sir/*  said  the  woman,  in  a 
hard  tone,  which  told  that  grief  for  the  de- 
parted was  lost  in  the  peremptory  distress  of 
hunger,  cold,  and  nakedness  ;  and  stepping 
officiously  towards  the  bed,  she  unpinned  the 
towel,  (most  probably  borrowed  from  some 
neighbour,  for  it  was  entire  and  clean)  which 
covered  the  features  of  the  deceased.  I  did 
not  need  this  confirmation  of  the  truth  of  her 
story,  and  the  ghastliness  of  the  object  re- 
vealed left  an  impression  upon  my  mind  which 
haunted  me  for  weeks.  The  unfortunate  man 
had  died  of  some  disease  which  had  discoloured 
his  complexion  to  a  livid  yellowish  hue,  as 
well  as  emaciated  him  most  fearfully.  His 
face,  already  like  a  scull,  was  turned  towards 
me,  and  its  large  coarse  features  were  yet 
distorted  by  the  last  struggle  of  life  with 
death  : — the  eyes  had  been  only  imperfectly 
closed,  and  their  Hds  had  just  started  asunder 
into  such  a  position,  as  it  was  impossible  they 
could  have  retained  in  life  for  many  seconds. 
The  head,  covered  with  rough  hair,  and  the 
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neck  of  the  corpse,  were  bare,  and  the  whole 
appearance  was  so  starthng,  so  unhke  the 
decent  repose  of  death,  and  yet  so  far  from  the 
activity  of  Ufe,  that  it  required  a  strong  effort 
to  master  the  involuntary  horror  excited  by  so 
unpleasant  a  spectacle,  and  all  possible  com- 
miseration for  the  indigent  surs^ivor  to  restrain 
me  from  rushing  out  of  the  hovel  in  disgust. 

I  can  scarcely  call  to  mind,  if  I  would,  the 
tale  which  she  told  me  : — a  history,  often  re- 
peated, of  the  progressive  steps  by  which, 
from  the  comforts  of  a  respectable  and  quiet 
home,  she  had  been  degraded  to  the  squalid 
misery  of  her  present  situation.  The  gaunt 
famine-bitten  countenance  of  the  speaker,  and 
her  hollow  voice,  were  unheeded  by  me,  as  I 
contemplated  the  awful  object  before  me,  and 
thought  how  fearfully  different  was  this  end  of 
life,  from  the  outset  of  the  two  attached  and 
prosperous  ones,  upon,  as  it  seemed,  a  sea  of 
smooth  waters,  which  I  had  witnessed  in  the 
morning.  When  at  last  I  had  left  this  nestling 
place  of  poverty  and  disease,  the  form  of  the 
dead  man  seemed  to  flit  across  my  path 
through  the  long  illuminated  streets,  in  a  thou- 
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sand  different  attitudes.  Within  two  hours  I 
had  exchanged  the  house  of  mourning  for  the 
house  of  merriment ;  and  stood  among  the 
HveUest  and  lovehest,  in  the  midst  of  every 
sight  and  sound  which  could  tell  of  grace  and 
pleasure  ; — and  there  too,  the  image  of  that 
loathsome  object  seemed  to  spring  up  from  the 
floor  among  the  dancers,  and  menace  me  with 
grotesque  and  fearful  gestures. 

The  next  contrast  which  I  shall  comme- 
morate, was  one  far  more  striking  than  the 
last,  because  far  more  in  public  Adew.  That 
was  one  of  those  scenes  of  every-day  misery 
which  are  screened  from  your  sight  by  the 
obscurity  of  the  actors  therein.  This  was  a 
spectacle  upon  which  the  eyes  and  the  thoughts 
of  half  England  were  turned.  I  was  present 
at  the  opening  of  that  magnificent  undertaking 
the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  rail-road,  a 
ceremony  which  had  been  so  planned  as  to 
exceed  in  splendour  and  gaiety  any  {ormerf^te 
ever  given  in  the  provinces.  Nothing  could 
have  increased  the  excitement  of  our  towns- 
folk upon  this  occasion.  A  party  of  the 
nobility,  such  as  had  never  before  been  col- 
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lected  in  the  neighbourhood,  had  arrived  to 
share  in  the  entertainments,  and  in  the  dis- 
tance, was  the  Musical  Festival,  for  which,  it 
was  hoped,  that  many  of  these  distinguished 
guests  would  remain.  Scientific  men  had 
thronged  from  the  farthest  comers  of  the 
kingdom  to  witness  the  triumph  of  art.  There 
was  to  be  a  ball,  which  only  the  best  of  the 
best  were  to  be  permitted  to  attend  ; — a  ban- 
quet for  which  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe 
were  to  contribute  their  luxuries ;  and  one  like 
myself,  not  cynic  enough  to  resist  being  swept 
along  with  the  tide  of  popular  feehng,  who 
enjoys  a  crowd  and  a  spectacle  with  almost 
childish  glee,  and  who  is  accused  of  attaching 
an  undue  importance  to  the  amusements  of 
this  life,  may  be  pardoned  for  thinking  of  so 
great  and  new  a  pleasure  an  unreasonable 
number  of  days  before  it  arrived.  There  was 
something  to'o  beyond  the  mere  gala  in  tliis 
case ; — the  delight  of  having  surmounted  the 
difficulties  of  an  undertaking  which  wise  ones 
had  pronounced  to  be  insurmountable  ;  and  to 
crown  all,  it  fell  upon  a  bright  joyous  Autumn 
day,  when  the  earth  having  passed  through  the 
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sickliness  of  spring,  and  the  dullness  of  sum- 
mer's heat,  seemed  particularly  to  invite  en- 
joyment. I  may  venture  to  say  that  no  one 
who  was  to  bear  any  part  in  the  show,  either 
as  a  spectator,  or  an  actor,  will  ever  forget  the 
triumph  and  the  gladness  of  that  morning. 

The  enthusiasm  of  the  entire  party  on 
making  trial  of  this  new  mode  of  conveyance  ; 
the  sea  of  spectators  which  filled  every  square 
inch  of  ground  from  whence  a  view  could  be 
obtained  for  a  long  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  small  tunnel  whence  we  emerged  into  the 
open  air ;  the  delicious  and  intoxicating  sen- 
sation of  seeming  to  fly  instead  of  to  travel, 
(which  last  word,  to  my  thinking,  might  be 
almost  always  spent  with  the  ai,  with  great 
appropriateness)  the  animated  countenances  of 
every  one  concerned ;  the  dresses  of  every  hue 
under  the  sun  ;  the  order  of  the  procession, 
and  the  speed  with  which  it  advanced,  are  to 
be  found  well  described  in  the  papers  of  the 
day,  and  accounts  of  the  fearful  termination 
of  all  this  enchantment,  of  the  dismay  and 
agony  of  the  conductors  of  the  expedition, 
have  been  written  by  abler  pens  than  mine,  and 
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are  too  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  one  to 
need  repetition.  1  shall  only  mention  a  few 
minor  particulars  which  escaped  notice  in  the 
general  description  of  a  calamity,  so  pregnant 
with  amazement  and  misery. 

At  that  fatal  place,  where  the  one  to  whom 
the  undertaking  was  so  largely  indebted,  was 
doomed  to  meet  so  hideous  a  death, — I  had  fol- 
lowed the  popular  example  of  alighting  to  seek 
out  some  friends  in  one  of  the  earher  trains, 
with  whom  to  say,  "Is  not  this  dehghtful  ?"  — 
how  much  appalled  was  I  by  the  universal 
expression  of  horror  which  sate  upon  every 
countenance  !  how  intensely  penetrated  by  a 
female  voice  from  one  of  the  carriages  near 
me  :  "  Will  any  gentleman  have  the  goodness 
to  enquire  what  has  happened  ?'* 

I  ran  eagerly  to  the  place  where  the  speaker 
was  sitting.  It  was  Miss  Fanny  Kemble,  and 
the  same  tones  which  a  few  evenings  before 
had  thriUed  to  my  heart,  in  that  tremendous 
soliloquy  where  Juhet,  before  she  drinks  the 
potion,  lashes  herself  up  almost  into  madness 
by  the  bare  imagination  of  awaking  in  the 
midst  of  the    corruption  of  the  tomb,  before 
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the  appointed  hour  of  deliverance, — the  same 
deep-toned  and  most  expressive  voice  gave  me 
the  first  notice  of  what  had  befallen  our  friend, 
our  representative,  and  England's  statesman. 

I  shall  pass  over  the  period  of  indecision 
which  succeeded  before  the  completion  of  our 
journey  was  resolved  upon; — the  description 
of  the  lady,  who,  upon  hearing  that  we  were 
to  proceed,  brightened  up  with,  "  Well, 
Laura,  we  shall  not  lose  our  luncheon !" — 
the  miserable  arrival  of  our  procession  at 
Manchester,  far  more  in  the  condition  of  re- 
vellers made  captive  in  the  midst  of  their  glee, 
and  marched  slowly  through  an  inquisitive, 
surly  mob  to  be  judged  and  punished,  than  of  a 
gay  company  assembled  to  commemorate  the 
completion  of  a  splendid  national  undertaking  : 
I  shall  pass  over  the  profuse  and  expensive 
collation  dispatched  in  the  haste  and  stillness 
of  a  burial  feast : — the  weary  return  home,  so 
slow  and  impeded,  that  night  fell  upon  us, 
and  the  last  half  of  the  distance  was  passed 
over  at  a  foot's  pace  by  torch-light : — I  shall 
pass  over  the  wretched  suspense  of  the  hours 
which  intervened  till  we  knew   that  there  was 
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no  more  hope, — and  come  at  once  to  the 
morning  when  we  all  assembled  in  sadness  to 
follow  him  to  the  grave,  whom  we  had  so 
lately  accompanied  in  triumph  to  the  place 
where  he  met  his  untimely  death. 

The  mourners,  forming  a  larger  funeral  train 
than  had  ever  before  assembled  in  our  town, 
met  in  the  splendid  suite  of  rooms  belonging 
to  the  Town  Hall,  in  which  the  body  was  then 
deposited.  Every  one  must  have  remarked 
the  particularly  desolate  appearance  which 
pubhc  rooms,  whose  chief  occupation  is  at 
night,  present,  when  beheld  by  the  truth- 
teUing  hght  of  day ;  how  tawdry  the  richest 
decorations  appear, — how  waste  and  dreary 
seem  those  large  saloons,  which,  when  peopled 
and  illuminated,  recal  to  memory  the  splendour 
of  the  Arabian  Nights  !  On  the  morning  of 
which  I  speak,  the  windows  were  aU  of  them 
partially  closed,  and  the  sight  of  the  large 
company  of  gentlemen,  all  in  deep  mourning, 
who  walked  slowly  to  and  fro,  though  that 
uncertain  twilight,  was  a  remarkable,  to  me, 
almost  a  fearful  one.  I  remember  particularly 
watching  the  procession  descending  the  stair- 
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case,  four  abreast,  with  feelings  such  as  are  too 
strong  to  be  awakened  very  often  in  the  course 
of  one  short  life.  There  had  been  no  lying  in 
state  ;  none  of  the  mummery,  by  which  death, 
among  the  higher  ranks,  is,  from  a  solemnity, 
degraded  into  a  spectacle ;  and  the  simplicity  of 
form  in  which  our  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  dead  was  paid,  infinitely  enhanced  its 
sincerity  and  impressiveness.  The  entire  cere- 
monial,— the  procession  through  streets,  lined 
with  a  dense  mass  of  grave  and  sympathizing 
spectators, — could  not  but  recal  the  last  public 
occasion  on  which  we  had  assembled;  and 
when  we  listened  to  the  burial  service,  per- 
formed in  the  midst  of  our  picturesque  ce- 
metery, the  boundaries  whereof  were  crowded 
with  a  silent  and  reverential  multitude,  the 
hardest  and  most  indifferent  heart,  must,  I  am 
sure,  for  the  time,  have  been  softened  and 
awakened. 

But  little  more  than  three  weeks  elapsed, 
and  the  same  splendid  rooms  were  brilliantly 
decorated  and  illuminated,  being  thrown  open 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Fancy  Ball  with  which 
our  Festival  terminated, — and  the  same  multi- 
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tude,  each  member  of  it  dressed  in  some  gaudy 
or  picturesque  costume,  swept  up  that  wide 
staircase.  It  was  impossible  not  to  remember 
how  and  why  we  had  last  trod  those  steps  ! 

I  will  mention  yet  another  pair  of  contrasts, 
and  then  leave  the  subject, — it  may  be  to  stir 
up  similar  reminiscences  in   others.     It  is  not 
very   long   since    a    splendid   high   mass   was 
celebrated  at  our  principal  Catholic  chapel  for 
the  benefit  of  an  orphan  school,  or  some  other 
such  charity.     The  powerful  assistance  of  one 
of  the  first  tenor    singers    of  the   day,   (why 
should    I  not  name   Donzelli  ?)   had  been  en- 
gaged, to  give  increased  effect  to  the  musical 
part  of  the  service.     The  chapel   was  crowded 
to  excess,  for  just  then  the  singer  was  in  the 
height  of  the  fashion  amongst  us, — and  many 
had  followed  him  through  the  entire  range  of 
characters   which   he  performed  when  in  our 
town; — ^beginning  with  Don  Giovanni,  thence  to 
Otello,  (with  what  dehght  could  I  devote  pages 
to  the  remembrance  of  his  singing  and  acting 
in  that  most  deUcious  Opera  \)    Count  Alma- 
viva,  —the  lover  in  Agnese,  and  the  Count  in 
Le  Nozze  di  Figaro, — and  now  listened  with 
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delight  while  he  sustained  the  principal  tenor 
part     of    Mozart's     twelfth     Mass,  —  having 
flocked   to   the   chapel  to  hear  him  with  the 
same  feelings  as  those  which  had  drawn  them 
to  the  theatre.     But  I  question  whether  the 
coldest  or  most  critical  of  his  admirers  were 
not  moved  to  somewhat  a  loftier  tone  of  emo- 
tion, than  that    of  mere  common  excitement, 
when  his    manly  voice,   sweet,   and  powerful 
without  a  tinge  of  coarseness,  swelled  through 
the  building  in  a  proud  "  Laudate,"  till  the  tide 
of  sound  almost  seemed   to   demand   outward 
vent ;   and  they  must  have  been  dolefully  in- 
sensible to  music's  noblest  use,  who  did  not 
feel  their  hearts  uplifted  by  that  glorious  strain 
to  adoration  and  thanksgiving.     Then,  too,  the 
effect  of  the  music  was  heightened  by  the  de- 
votion of  the   regular  congregation, — and  by 
the  dignity  of  the  officiating  Priest,  a  man  of 
comely  presence  and  robust  figure,  who  read 
and  chaunted  the  offices  of  the  day,  with  an 
earnestness   and   solemnity    which   could   not 
fail  to  carry  along  with  him  even  those  of  his 
hearers,  who  did  not  understand  the  strange 
tongue  in  which  he  offered  up  his  supplications 
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— but  who  knew  that  he  prayed,  and  felt  bound 
to  him  by  so  many  good  offices,  so  many 
vigils  by  their  sick  beds,  so  many  an  alms 
dehcately  and  secretly  administered,  that  they 
could  enjoy  the  comfort  of  implicit  faith  in  the 
efficacy  of  his  prayers. 

I  attended  that  same  chapel  a  few  mornings 
afterwards,  to  witness  the  funeral  of  that  same 
Priest  who  had  died  after  a  few  hours'  severe 
and  sudden  illness.  How  changed  was  the 
scene  !  I  obtained  a  place  close  to  the  rails  of 
the  altar,  which  were  surrounded  by  priests 
from  all  parts  of  the  county,  dressed  in  mourn- 
ing robes.  The  service  commenced  at  ten 
o'clock  on  a  November  morning ;  and  a  dun 
fog  lingered  in  all  the  corners  of  the  building, 
which,  as  before,  was  crowded  to  suffocation. 
So  dim  was  the  air,  however,  that,  with  the 
exception  of  the  few  who  were  within  the 
sphere  of  the  Hght  cast  by  the  tall  wax  candles, 
which  surrounded  the  coffin,  no  individual 
features  or  figures  could  be  recognized.  The 
solemn  offices  for  the  dead  commenced  with  the 
seven  penitential  psalms,  which  were  read  in  an- 
tiphony  by  the  entire  choir  of  priests  in  attend- 
ance.    The  effect  of  so  many  mascuhne  voices 
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pronouncing  those  moving  words  in  "  the  kingty 
language  of  the  glorious  dead/'  was  grave  and 
majestic  in  that  highest  degree,  and  carried  one 
Sack  to  the  times  of  preceptories  and  chaptersy 
—when  their  ancient  religion  was  beloved  and 
reverenced,  and  its  corruptions,  as  yet  undis- 
covered, ruled  men  by  fascinating  their  senses 
no  less  than  by  awakening  their  hopes  or 
alarming  their  fears. 

After  this  came  Mozart's  immortal  Requiem, 
*— immortal,  in  spite  of  the  doubts  where- 
with cavillers  have  attempted  to  dispute  its 
authenticity.  It  was  but  indifferently  per- 
formed y  but  there  is  a  dignity,  a  power,  a 
high-toned  sadness  belonging  to  its  strains, 
which  it  is  beyond  the  power  even  of  me- 
diocrity utterly  to  take  away :  and,  assisted 
by  the  imposing  scene  beneath  the  orchestra 
— the  presence  of  the  patriarchal  looking  bishop 
of  the  district — and  of  the  remains  of  the 
deceased,  to  which  many  a  mind's  eye  must 
have  pierced  through  ^e  coffin,  and  seen  the 
friend  and  the  pastor  reposing  in  the  serene 
grandeur  of  death — the  effect  was  most  strik- 
ing,— particularly  to  those  like  myself  who 
could  not  forget  how  lately  they  had  listened 
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to  the  speech  of  the  lips  which  were  that  day 
cold, — how  lately  they  had  bent  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  the  outspread  hands  which  were 
to  move  no  more, — ^how  lately  within  those 
walls  they  had  prayed,  with  cheerftd  hearts, 
for  peace  for  the  living,— where  they  now  im- 
plored, with  deep  humiliation  of  spirit,  repose 
for  the  dead  I 
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PART  I. 


Fifty  years  ago,  or  thereabouts,  there  was 
not  a  happier  .fireside  in  our  good  town  than 
Captain  Oldacre's.  On  four  evenings  at  least, 
of  every  week,  did  the  same  little  company  of 
persons  assemble  round  it.  There  was  the 
head  of  the  house — a  sensible,  kind  hearted 
middle  aged  man,  with  a  clear  eye  and  a  hearty 
voice,  and  that  particular  gait  which  distin- 
guishes a  sailor  on  j^and  : — his  wife,  of  whom 
little  need  be  said,  save  that  she  was  exactly, 
and  in  every  respect,  suited  to  her  husband  ; — 
their  only  child,  Anna, — a  young  girl  who  had 
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scarcely  reached  the  age  of  eighteen — the 
beauty  of  whose  face  lay  in  its  exceeding  in- 
nocence— who  was  as  well  instructed  as  she 
was  gentle,  and  as  ignorant  of  the  folhes 
and  corruptions  of  a  town,  as  if  her  father's 
house  had  stood  in  a  field  instead  of  a  narrow 
dingy  street ; — and,  lastly,  a  young  clergyman, 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  whose  seat  was  al- 
ways at  the  maiden's  side,  and  who  owed  his 
welcome  as  much  to  an  expected  future  rela- 
tionship, as  to  a  distant  one  which  had  been 
already  proved  to  exist  between  Dean  Herbert, 
his  grandfather,  and  Mr.  Symonds,  Mrs  Old- 
acre's  uncle,  who  had  died  at  Quebec  in  the 
year  17 — . 

Wilson  Herbert  was,  in  those  days,  rather 
an  extraordinary  character  for  a  town  clergy- 
man. He  was  retiring,  grave,  melancholy, 
and  very  proud  ;  not  one  of  the  sycophantic 
sensual  race,  which,  thank  Heaven  !  is  fast 
diminishing,  who  was  to  be  found  at  ever}^ 
turtle  feast  and  corporation  dinner,  overlooking 
if  not  sanctioning  by  participation  in,  every 
licence  of  word  or  deed.  He  was  not  one 
who  made  his  way  in  society  among  the   fair 
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and  the  romantic^  by  his  black  coat  and  black- 
er eyes,  and  those  high-flown  compliments 
which  have  such  a  peculiar  charm  and  au- 
thority for  the  uninstructed  :  not  one  who 
preached  speculative  and  inflated  discourses, 
gathering  round  his  pulpit  all  those  dissipated 
people  who  love  a  crowd,  and  care  not  whether 
they  partake  of  its  delights  in  the  concert- 
room  or  the  chapel — and  yet  he  was  no  less 
far  from  the  right  than  the  most  latitudinarian 
or  theatrical  among  them.  He  performed  his 
duties  seriously,  sedulously,  not  with  the  deep 
and  humbling  sense  of  his  being  the  minister 
of  a  pure  and  omniscient  Deity,  but  in  the 
strength  of  pride  that  no  one  should  be  able 
to  lay  any  omission  to  his  charge.  He  shrunk 
back  from  mixing  in  miscellaneous  society, 
not  because  he  was  aware  of  the  value  of  time, 
but  because  he  was  well-born  and  poor,  and 
smarted  severely  under  the  humiliations  to 
which  such  are  necessarily  subjected  in  a 
place  where  trade  ^is  the  business  of  life,  and 
wealth  the  standard  of  perfection.  He  gave 
alms,  because  the  smaUness  of  his  stipend  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  his  saving   any  sum 
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worth  no  tice  3  and  his  eager  expectation  of 
preferment^  did  not  arise,  as  the  Oldacres  in- 
terpreted  it,  from  impatience  for  the  time 
when  he  was  to  be  married  to  their  daughter, 
but  was  the  first  manifestation  of  that  spirit 
which  was  to  exercise  so  strange  an  influence 
over  his  future  fortunes,  and  to  make  their 
story  worth  teUing  as  a  warning,  no  less  than  a 
tale  of  events. 

There  was  not  a  happier  fireside  in  our 
good  town  than  Captain  Oldacre's.  Tlie  fa- 
ther of  the  family  had  passed  his  early  youth 
at  sea,  and  could  tell  of  the  East  and  West 
Indies,  and  the  then  comparatively  unknown 
countries  on  either  side  of  the  Persian  gulph. 
The  mother,  though  she  did  not  often  open 
her  lips  as  a  story-teller,  had  her  own  casket 
of  domestic  histories,  and  had  no  objection 
occasionally  to  talk  over  the  tale  of  her  own 
love  trials.  She  had  been  the  daughter  of  a 
country  squire  or  large  farmer  in  a  neighbour- 
ing country,  and  had  engaged  herself  to  Cap  - 
tain  Oldacre,  when  they  were  both  very  young, 
to  the  great  discomfiture  of  his  proud  and  ill- 
tempered  relations.     These  took  every  possible 
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means  to  break  off  the  match ;  when    George 
was   at   sea^  they  made   no    scruple  of  inter- 
cepting all  the  letters  upon  which  they  could 
lay  hands,  and  were  perversely  unwearied  in 
blackening  his  honourable  name  by  spreading 
tales  of  his  inconstancy  far  and  wide.      They 
might  have  spared  their  labour.     Monica  Sy- 
monds  said  little,  and  believed  less,  whenever 
they  brought  her  some  new  rumour,  and  ma- 
liciously affected  to  wonder  that  her  betrothed 
wrote  so  sparingly  to  her,  even  when  he  finally 
decided  upon  leaving  the  sea,  and  establishing 
himself  at   Montreal.     She  knew  herself  to  be 
incapable  of  change  or  falsehood,  and  believed 
as  much  of  her  lover;— and,   heedless  of  the 
ridicule  of  relations  on  both  sides,  and  the  im- 
portunity of  more  than  one  rich  and  handsome 
suitor,  who  became  the  most  pressing  when,  in 
honour,  they  ought  to  have  withdrawn  their 
claims, — lived  on  patiently,   complaining  little, 
and  hoping  much.      Better  days  came  at  last. 
George  Oldacre  was  as  faithful-hearted  as  his 
mistress,   and,   at  length,  weary  of  wondering 
why  Monica   noticed  so  few  of  his  letters,  en- 
trusted a  decisive  epistle  to  the  care  of  an  old 
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messmate  of  his  owti,  who,  about  that  time, 
entered  into  command  of  a  ship  which  traded 
bet^^een  our  port  and  Montreal.  It  was  on 
an  autumn  morning  that  Monica,  on  returning 
from  a  long  and  sohtary  walk,  was  summoned 
to  speak  to  a  "  sea  Captain  from  America  who 
was  sitting  waiting  for  her  in  the  best  par- 
bur." 

The  dehght  of  that  moment  was  worth  all 
the  days  of  e^^l  report  and  probation  which 
she  had  been  compelled  to  pass  through ;  but 
she  was  blessed  with  an  eminently  placid  de- 
meanour, and  her  scornful  sisters  could  gather 
nothing  of  the  contents  of  the  precious  docu- 
ment from  her  looks.  She  read  it  deliberately 
twice  over,  and  then,  turning  to  the  sea-faring 
man,    said  quietly  : — 

"  When  shall   you   sail  ?" 

"  In  less  than  a  month,"  was  his  answer. 

"  I  will  be  ready  to  go  with  you." 

"What  nonsense  is  it  that  you  are  say- 
ing ?"    jeered  her  listeners. 

"  George  has  sent  for  me,"  replied  she,  in 
the  same  unmoved  tone  5  "  I  knew  he  would  5 
I  am  going  to  him  to  be  married !" 
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From  that  moment,  these  were  the  only 
words  upon  her  hps  : — "  George  has  sent  for 
me  ;  I  knew  he  would  ;" — and,  in  spite  of  the 
disparaging  remarks  which  were  levelled  against 
her,  as  a  person  who  would  "  catch  at  any 
chance," — and  in  spite  of  all  the  prophecies  of 
old  relations,  who  pronounced  her  scheme  to 
be  little  short  of  insane, — she  began  to  make 
instant  and  active  preparation  for  her  voyage — 
a  formidable  undertaking,  in  those  days,  when 
comfort  at  sea  was  a  thing  unknown.  She 
surmounted  all  its  difficulties,  however — joined 
her  lover,  and  received  the  reward  of  her  mo- 
dest and  unobtrusive  constancy  in  the  long 
series  of  years  of  a  happy  wedded  life  which 
succeeded.  One  use,  however,  she  had  drawji 
from  her  own  experience, — she  was  peremptory 
in  insisting  that  her  daughter  and  Mr.  Herbert 
should  enter  into  no  definitive  engagement. 
'-'■  I  will  never,"  she  said,  "  if  I  can  help  it, 
allow  a  child  of  mine  to  be  exposed  to  what 
I  have  sjufFered  myself." 

In  addition  to  the  entertainment  to  be  de- 
rived from  this  fund  of  family  leg:ends,  Anna 
Oldacre    possessed    a   remarkably    well-toned 
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voice,  and  was  skilled  in  the  accomplishment  of 
reading  aloud.  She  could  also  sing  the  grave 
and  delicious  music  of  Handel  with  the  true 
taste  and  feeling  which  such  music  demands  3 
so  that  the  evenings  were  never  too  long,  the 
hours  never  passed  heavily.  Then,  sometimes, 
when  it  grew  late,  the  part}'  would  creep  round 
the  fire,  and  indulge  in  the  fascinating  pastime 
of  telling  ghost-stories ; — the  old  sailor,  of 
threatening  shadows  that  glided  slowly  across 
the  water,  before  a  storm  came  on ; — the  lady, 
of  strange  knockings  and  whispers  heard  in  the 
dead  of  the  night,  in  a  certain  wainscotted  cham- 
ber of  her  father's  house  ; — the  clergyman,  not  a 
few  college  stories  of  the  appearances  of  friends 
standing,  at  the  precise  moment  of  their 
death,  by  the  bedsides  of  those  whom  they 
loved  best  when  alive  : — while  Anna  would  sit, 
nestling  closer  to  the  speaker  every  moment, 
and  listening,  until  every  tinge  of  bloom  faded 
out  of  her  ripe  red  cheek.  Those  were  per- 
haps the  pleasantest  evenings  of  all. 

"  I  declare  it  is  striking  one  !"  said  Mrs. 
Oldacre,  on  a  certain  Saturday  morning,  when 
they  had   sate   unusually   late,    enjoying     the 
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luxury  of  fear ;  "  I  must  positively  turn  you 
out,  Herbert  !  I  need  not  ask  you  to  come  in 
to-morrow  evening,  with  your  sermon  un- 
written :  what  ic  to  be  the  text  this  time  ?" 

"  The  deceitfulness  of  riches,"  replied  Her- 
bert, rising  and  shaking  hands  with  every 
one. 

"  Good  night  then,  remember  you  dine  here 
on  Sunday  as  usual." 

Captain  Oldacre's  house  was  situated  in  the 
upper  part  of  our  town,  and  commanded  a 
tolerably  extensive  -sdew,  which  has  since  been 
materially  intercepted  by  piles  of  new  building. 
While  Herbert  yet  stood  upon  the  door-step, 
tying  his  thick  silk  haandkerchief  about  his 
throat,  to  ward  off  the  biting  night  wind,  his 
attention  was  arrested  by  the  bright  appear- 
ance of  the  sky,  which,  in  its  western  quarter, 
was  overspread  with  a  vivid  rosy  glow,  radiat- 
ing from  a  focus  of  brilliant  light,  which 
seemed  every  instant  to  tremble  into  greater 
intensity.  The  measured  and  sonorous  toll 
of  a  great  bell  was  also  distinctly  heard — that 
sound  so  unspeakably  awful  to  those  who 
suddenly  start    awake  and  hear   its  ominous 
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souiid  through  the  stilhiess  of  night.  At 
every  instant  some  upper  window  was  thrown 
up,  and  some  anxious  and  scared  looking  head, 
crowned  with  its  night-gear,  protruded  : — then 
doors  were  heard  to  be  unbarred,  and  men, 
dressed  in  haste,  came  out  to  see  the  fire  ; 
and  even  here  and  there  a  lady,  closely  muffled 
up,  whose  curiosity  had  overcome  her  reluc- 
tance to  leave  her  bed  and  mingle  in  a  crowd. 
While  Herbert  yet  stood  upon  the  step,  a 
magnificent  column  of  flame  arose  swiftly  and 
steadily  above  the  roof  of  the  building  on  fire, 
as  from  a  cradle  of  blackened  walls  pierced  -v^ith 
many  windows,  and  ascended  majestically  into 
the  lurid  heaven  ;  and  whenever  the  wreaths  of 
crimson  smoke,  in  which  it  sailed  oif  towards 
the  south,  were  parted  for  a  moment  by  the 
wind,  one  or  two  stars  might  be  seen  looking 
through — their  cold  passionless  light  contrasting 
strangely  with  the  awful  and  almost  superna- 
tural splendour  which  surrounded  them. 

That  great  fire  was  long  remembered  by  the 
inhabitants  of  our  town,  and  the  memory 
thereof  only  effaced  by  that  more  enormous  cala- 
mity of  recent  years,  when  two  streets'  length 
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of  huge  warehouses,  stored  with  every  de- 
scription of  combustible  goods^  was  consumed, 
and  the  burnt  corn  carried  by  the  wind  to 
the  distance  of  four  or  five  miles  upon  the 
London  road.  There  was  no  resisting  the 
excitement  of  the  moment :  Herbert  was  car- 
ried along  with  the  stream,  and  presently  ap- 
proached the  scene  of  destruction. 

Round  about  it,  the  neighbouring  streets 
presented  a  curious  spectacle.  Aged  persons, 
who  had  been  bed-ridden  for  years,  had  been 
dragged  from  their  garrets,  at  the  peril  of  their 
lives,  and  laid  down  in  their  beds,  on  the 
pavement,  amidst  such  furniture  and  clothes 
as  could  be  saved,  heaped  together  in  the  most 
heterogeneous  disorder ;  while  the  stronger  in- 
habitants of  the  surrounding  dwellings,  rushed 
back  into  their  blazing  chambers  to  rescue  yet 
more  of  their  possessions  :  and  the  women  and 
children  who  could  not  emulate  their  daring 
activity,  kept  watch  over  their  property — and 
beheld  in  agony  the  progress  of  the  victorious 
element ;  crying  out  aloud  whenever  some  huge 
beam  or  fragment  of  wall  crashed  down,  or 
some  beautiful  fierce  jet  of  flame  burst  career- 
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ing  out  of  the  windows,  or  through  some 
fissure  m  the  roof,  as  if  to  assert  the  triumph 
of  destruction,  and  to  mock  the  Httleness  of 
human  strength. 

Still  nearer  to  the  building  was  crowded  an 
immense  mass  of  spectators  of  every  age  and 
condition,  gathered  from  every  quarter  of 
the  town, — whose  curiosity  was  so  powerful 
that  they  were  with  difficulty  prevented  by  the 
firemen,  and  the  company  of  soldiers,  drawn 
out  upon  the  occasion,  from  perilling  their 
lives  by  their  violent  struggles  to  press  nearer 
to  the  blazing  building.  Above  their  heads 
the  engines  were  spouting  upwards  their  long 
and  graceful  columns  of  water,  which  were 
cast  back  again  in  hissing  steam,  by  the  heated 
walls  of  the  neighbouring  warehouses,  for 
whose  preservation  they  were  directed, — and 
in  the  back  ground  of  this  fearful  picture  was 
seen  the  cupola  of  a  small  church,  almost 
rocking  beneath  the  weight  of  a  mass  of  spec- 
tators, whose  individual  figures,  nay,  even 
features,  were  displayed  with  the  most  starthng 
distinctness. 

Herbert  was  tall  and  athletic,  and,  with  a 
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little  patience^  succeeded  in  piercing  his  way 
through  the  press,  until  he  had  approached  so 
close  to  the  cordon  of  mihtary,  that  any  sight, 
except  of  a  phalanx  of  backs,  was  impossible. 
He  chanced,  however,  to  observe  a  retreating 
window  almost  close  above  his  head,  shielded 
from  a  crane  hard  by,  by  a  stout  cradle  of 
iron  bars.  With  a  violent  exertion  of  agility, 
he  swung  himself  up  to  this,  and  grasping  the 
stanchions  in  his  hands,  while  his  feet  rested 
on  the  window-sill,  found  himself  in  a  most 
excellent  position  for  observing  the  progress 
of  the  fire,  which  was  now  rioting  in  the 
fiilness  of  its  triumph,  hissing  and  shooting 
out  long  wreathy  tongues  of  light,  as  though 
greedy  of  fresh  prey ; — and,  what  was  scarcely 
less  interesting,  the  countenances  of  the  dense 
crowd  of  people  beneath  his  feet,  which  were 
all  turned  upwards  in  the  same  direction,  all 
animated  by  the  same  expression. 

A  more  motley  company  cannot  be  imagined 
— there  stood  the  vile  and  wretched  inhabitants 
of  every  neighbouring  court  and  alley,  gigantic 
men,  brutalized  with  intemperance  and  hard 
labour ; — women,    with    stupid   bold    counte- 
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nances,  long  uncombed  hair,  and  relaxed 
figures  only  half  concealed  ; — and  among  these, 
people  of  a  more  respectable  class,  too  much 
absorbed  in  observation,  to  shrink  from  such 
contact  with  the  profligate  and  the  unclean. 
There  stood  also  among,  or  apart  from  the 
crowd,  one  or  two  of  those  singular  figures 
whom  one  never  sees  abroad  upon  common 
occasions, — paralytic  persons  with  large  shaking 
heads,  and  stony  eyes, — dwarfs,  with  irritable, 
disproportioned  countenances  ;  beings,  who 
seem,  at  such  a  time,  like  decrepid  evil  spirits 
who  have  crawled  forth  from  their  dens,  to 
gloat  upon  the  mischief  and  confusion  wrought 
by  their  more  active  compeers. 

But  the  chief  strangeness  of  such  a  spec- 
tacle arises  from  the  one  expression  pervading 
every  countenance,  which  gives  a  scene  like 
this  the  semblance  of  a  tormenting  dream, 
wherein  the  same  face  is  repeated  a  countless 
number  of  times ;  paves  the  ground  beneath 
you, — grains  the  heaven  above  your  heads,  and 
mocks  you,  with  its  odious  multipHcation 
from  under  every  stone  by  the  way-side,  from 
every  dark  corner  of  your  chamber, — from  the 
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detestable  and  maddening  annoyance  of  which 
you  can  only  escape  but  by  awaking. 

One  figure  in  particular,  standing  a  little 
apart  from  any  one  else,  caught  Herbert's 
attention.  He  was  a  man  who  had  apparently 
passed  the  meridian  of  life,  of  a  tall  and  stout 
frame,  and  a  face  which  would  have  been 
handsome,  had  not  a  general  meanness  of 
expression,  a  cunning  wink  in  his  large  eyes, 
and  a  compression  of  his  thin  lips  destroyed 
the  comeliness  of  his  features ;  and  it  was  his 
dress,  rather  than  his  person,  which  excited 
remark.  Tliis  was  mean,  even  to  misery ;  his 
coat  which  had  been  whilom  black,  was  now 
threadbare,  and  patched  until  little  of  its  ori- 
ginal texture  seemed  remaining — his  large 
riding-boots  were  of  a  still  earlier  date  than 
this  ancient  garment, — ^his  hat,  which  from 
extreme  age,  and  long  exposure  to  weather, 
had  fallen  into  an  irregular  form  resembling 
that  of  a  decaying  mushroom,  was  tied  on 
with  a  rusty  brown  and  white  cotton  pocket 
handkerchief; — and  there  was  not  a  shred  even 
of  soiled  calico  visible  at  either  his  throat  or 
wrists.     He  stood  leaning  upon  a  large  ragged 
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stick,  watching  the  progress  of  the  flames  with 
a  calculating  eye ;  and  while  every  other  person 
was  excitedj  or  agonized,  or  terrified,  he  seemed 
to  regard  the  scene  of  ruin  before  him  with 
apathy  and  indifference. 

Herbert  recognized  him  at  once,  having 
often  heard  the  description  of  a  singular  charac- 
ter, resident  in  our  town,  who  was  called  the 
Miser  Parson.  He  was  a  man  of  good  family, 
and  more  than  respectable  attainments,  whose 
passion  for  money  amounted  to  a  disease  ; 
and  who,  after  he  had  already  increased  the  com- 
petence which  he  inherited  from  his  father, 
by  the  most  rigid  parsimony,  crowned  the  un- 
remitting system  of  scraping,  which  he  had 
hitherto  pursued,  by  marrying  an  old  paralytic 
purblind  widow,  twenty-five  years  his  senior, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  her  vast  riches. 

Every  one  had  cried  shame  upon  the  match, 
and  the  victim  of  his  avarice,  who  was  as 
devoid  of  capacity  as  she  was  of  personal 
attractions,  too  soon,  alas  !  began  to  find  that 
the  crown  matrimonial  was  any  thing  but  a 
crown  of  roses.  Her  husband  began  by  ne- 
glecting her  before   the   honey-moon  had   ex- 
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pired, — denied  his  bride  the  comforts  which 
her  years  and  infirmities  demanded ;— forbade 
her  the  company  of  her  friends,  and,  by 
working  upon  her  fears,  contrived  most  ef- 
fectually to  abridge  her  control  over  her  enor- 
mous fortune  ;  and  yet,  before  Mrs.  Hyslop 
married  him,  she  had  been  always  stigmatized 
as  penurious.  She  had  been  a  fancier  of 
birds  ^ — almost  his  first  act  of  their  wedded 
life,  was  to  open  the  cages  of  her  winged 
favorites,  and  set  them  free.  She  had  been 
used  to  ride  from  one  rendezvous  of  gossips  to 
another  in  a  decrepit  gig  drawn  by  an  ema- 
ciated pony.  This  was  disposed  of  imme- 
diately,— and  the  same  fate  befell  every 
superfluity,  and  most  of  the  necessaries  of 
life.  He  was'at  first  deaf — before  long,  brutal, 
in  answer  to  her  remonstrances ;  and  she 
would  tremble  when  he  crossed  the  floor,  and 
cry  in  a  tremulous  and  wiry  voice,  "  O,  Mr. 
Clare  !  Mr.  Clare  !  I  have  paid  dear  for  those 
bonny  black  eyes !" 

Such  was  the  man,  whose  miserable  attire 
and  apathetic  look  attracted  Herbert's  regard ; 
Parson  Clare  had  stood  so  long  in  the  motion- 
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less  attitude  I  have  described,  that  he  began  to 
wonder  when  so  singular  looking  an  individual 
would  stir, — and  was  only  recalled  from  a 
train  of  extraneous  speculations,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  an  immense  wall  falling  in, 
smothering  the  flames,  and  darkening  the  light, 
with  a  tremendous  sound,  the  echo  of  which 
reverberated  again  and  again  from  the  opposite 
houses.  The  crowd,  terrified  by  this  new 
disaster,  gave  a  universal  scream,  and  rushed 
wildly  backwards ;  and  not  a  few  old  and  slow 
persons  were  thrown  down,  and  trampled  upon 
by  the  retreating  mass  of  people,  whose  con- 
fusion was  increased  by  this  sudden  diminution 
of  the  light. 

Among  those  who  feU  was  Parson  Clare  ; — 
Herbert  had  seen  him  borne  off  his  feet,  and 
in  another  instant  heard  a  sharp  voice  crying 
loudly  for  forbearance  from  the  crowd,  in 
whom  the  panic  had  subsided  as  rapidly  as  it 
had  spread,  and  who,  upon  the  cause  of  their 
alarm  being  explained,  were  again  eager  to 
press  forward,  and  watch  the  progress  of  the 
conflagration.  A  strange  feeling,  totally  im- 
possible to  be  analysed,  urged  him  to  hasten 
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to  the  assistance  of  the  miser,  whom  he  found 
laid  at  full-length  on  the  foot  pavement,  a 
little  without  the  reach  of  the  feet  of  the  mob, 
writhing  with  pain,  and  groaning  most  pite- 
ously.  As  Herbert  made  his  way  towards  the 
spot,  he  caught  such  remarks  as  these — 
'^  Parson  Clare  ! — ^hurt — is  he  ? — Why,  let  him 
lie  where  he  is  ; — he  has  met  with  nothing 
more  than  his  deserts  at  last." 

"  Ay,"  observed  one,  who  spoke  in  a  coarse, 
but  somewhat  solemn  voice, — "  such  is  the 
end  of  ill-gotten  and  misused  wealth  : — ^but, 
however,  he  must  not  be  left  here  to  perish." 

"  O  no  !  no  !"  groaned  out  the  poor  wretch, 
who  was  grievously  hurt  • — "  some  one  help 
me  home  ! — 1  will  make  it  worth  any  one's 
while — I  will  pay  " 

'^  Give  place  to  me,"  said  Herbert,  autho- 
ritatively ; — "  I  will  see  that  you  are  conveyed 
home,  Sir, — and  do  you,  (to  the  crowd)  cease 
to  hinder,  if  you  cannot  help." 

"The  gentleman's  fond,''  sneered  one. 

"Nay, — what, — he  is,  may  be,  looking  for  a 
legacy,"  observed  another. 

"  Or  a  wardrobe,"  echoed  a  depraved  looking 
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woman  ; — "  his  boots   alone  are   worth  some- 
thing ;  they  are  only  twenty  years  old  i" 

Heedless  of  all  this  and  more  such  ribaldry, 
Herbert  succeeded  in  raising  Parson  Clare  out 
of  the  kennelj  into  which  he  had  slidden. 
When  fairly  placed  upon  his  feet,  the  miser 
repeated  his  complaints.  He  was  certainly 
very  much  hurt ;  he  believed  that  some  of  his 
ribs  were  broken.  At  all  events,  his  face  was 
cruelly  crushed. 

"It  is  impossible  that  you  can  walk  home," 
said  Herbert,  compassionately,  "  we  must  find 
some  one  who  will  go  and  call  a  coach." 

"O  my  side! — a  coach!"  shrieked  Parson 
Clare, — "  and  double  fare  too  at  this  time  of 
night  ! — a  coach,  indeed  ! — I  can  walk — I 
will !"— but,  as  he  spoke,  he  reeled  so  un- 
steadily towards  Herbert,  that  the  latter  was 
compelled  to  support  him ;  which  was  a  matter 
of  some  difficulty,  as  he  cried  out  violently 
whenever  he  was  touched. 

"I  have  undertaken  a  troublesome  charge, 
1  fear,"  said  the  young  clergyman  to  himself^ — 
and  then  paused  to  consider  what  was  next  to 
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be  done.  After  some  little  consultation  with 
the  speaker  who  had  denounced  ill-gotten 
wealth,  and  who  proved  to  be  an  itinerant 
Methodist  preacher,  Parson  Clare  was  lifted 
into  an  elbow  chair,  borrowed  from  a  neigh- 
bouring house,  and  carried  upon  it  to  the 
threshold  of  his  own  dwelling,  which  was  for- 
tunately situated  in  a  neighbouring  street. 

This  was  a  large  dilapidated  building,  which 
had  once  been  a  mansion  of  some  consequence, 
now  fallen  into  disrepute,  in  consequence  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  neighbourhood.  The 
door  had  been  painted;  but  the  colour  was 
peeling  off  in  large  dry  scales  ; — the  knocker 
had  been  nailed  down,  but  the  nails  had  long 
ago  rusted,  and  fallen  out ; — and  when  Herbert 
applied  to  it,  a  hollow  echo,  from  the  interior 
of  the  neglected  mansion,  answered  drearily. 
He  knocked  three  times  before  any  one  ap- 
peared. At  his  fourth  and  loudest  summons, 
a  window,  in  the  third  story  above  his  head, 
creaked  up,  and  ^a  harsh  vulgar  voice  cried  out, 
"Who  IS  there?'' 

^'  We  have  brought  home  Mr.  Clare,  who  is 
very  much  hurt." 
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^  Wait  a  little — I  will  come  down  as  soon  as 
I  have  put  something  on.'' 

"  I  wiU  now  leave  you,"  said  Herbert's  as- 
sistant,— "  I  would  not  enter  the  doors  of  his 
house  for  the  world. — Hark  !  there  is  some  one 
coming  down  stairs  at  last." 

"Will  you  not  stay,  and  help  him  to  his 
room  ? — If  there  be  only  women" — 

"  No,  no,"  replied  the  other  earnestly  ;  "  it 
is  venturing  too  far  into  the  precincts  of  Satan. 
I  must  go  now ;" — and  more  quickly  than  he 
had  ever  moved  before,  Mr.  Lovatt  shuffled 
away,  and  the  staccato  trio  of  his  stick  and  feet 
presently  dropped  into  silence. 

After  a  few  minutes'  further  delay,  many 
bars  were  slowly  undrawn,  and  chains  un- 
chained, and  with  a  \^olent  jerk,  the  door  was 
thrown  open,  and  the  desolation  of  the  interior 
dimly  revealed.  The  wdde  entrance  hall  had 
been  flagged  with  diamond- shaped  slabs  of  pale 
marble — ^but  years  had  passed  since  that  floor 
had  benefited  by  brush  or  bucket ;  the  broken 
plastered  walls  were  of  alike  dingy  colour  : — and 
the  portress  was  yet  more  debased  and  wretch- 
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ed  in  her  appearance,  than  might  have  been? 
expected  to  belong,  even  to  that  squahd  ha- 
bitation. She  was  a  short  ill-made  woman, 
with  a  broad,  wild  face  ;  round,  dead  black  eyes, 
lips  of  almost  a  negro  thickness  5  greasy  dark 
hair  falling  in  straight  pipes  rather  than  locksy 
upon  a  brown  neck  scantily  mantled  by  a 
faded  wrapping,  gown.  Her  feet  were  bare,  and 
thrust  into  loose  tattered  shoes,  brown  for 
lack  of  blacking :  and  she  stared  out  with  an 
impudent,  elvish  leer,  which  had  infinitely 
more  of  the  witch  than  the  woman  in  its  com- 
position. 

"  So  it's  you  !"  cried  she  in  the  same  surty 
voice  :  "  I  told  you  what  would  be  the  end  of 
it  1 — Is  he  much  hurt  ?  — Come  in,  come  in, 
and  make  no  more  words  about  it,''  and 
dragging  Parson  Clare  rudely  after  her,  who 
seemed  too  much  stunned  to  resist,  she  shut 
the  door, — not,  however,  as  she  had  intended^, 
leaving  Herbert  on  the  outside. 

"  Bar  it,  if  you  must  come  in,"  continued 
the  Hecate,  "  and  hold  him  up  on  the  other 
side.      What,  bleeding.  Sir  ?  —  I   told  you  it 
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'w^s  a  crazy  thing  to  go  out ;  but  you  must  see 
the  fire^  forsooth !  What  will  your  wife  say, 
I  wonder  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  another  feeble  light  was  seen 
at  the  head  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs,  and  an 
old  woman,  nearly  bent  double  with  years  and 
decrepitude,  appeared  crawling  painfully  down- 
wards.    She  was  so  hideovis  but  it  is 

impossible  to  dwell  upon  the  description  of 
one  so  aged  and  deformed.  Her  head  shook 
incessantly,  and  one  hand  hung  like  a  stone 
at  her  side ;  but  she  had  sense  enough  to  un- 
derstand, at  one  glance,  what  had  passed,  and 
slipped  from  step  to  step  in  lier  descent,  with 
a  nimbleness,  which  seemed  incompatible  with 
her  feebleness,  and  when  fairly  confronted 
with  her  husband,  laughed,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  something  between  a  croak  and  a 
chuckle :  "  Ay — ay — Parson  Clare  !  I  told  you 
I  should  live  to  knock  a  nail  in  your  coffin 
yet !" 

Herbert  was,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  un- 
speakably shocked  by  mtnessing  a  squalid  mi- 
sery, so  far  beyond  any  previous  experience. 
In   the   mean   time,    the   miser  had    fainted. 
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"  Leave  him  to  us,"  cried  the  younger  woman 
brutally,  "  we  are  used  to  him,  and  will  soon 
bring  him  round." 

^'  He  will  die  in  this  miserable  place,"  ex- 
claimed Herbert. 

"  Isn't  it  of  his  own  choosing  ?"  repUed  the 
old  woman,  "  isn't  it  to  please  him,  that  we 
live  as  we  do  ? — Till  I  was  married— ask  my 
daughter  there" — 

"  Daughter  I"  muttered  Herbert  to  himself, 
"  good  angels  deliver  us  !" 

"  Till  I  was  married,  I  was  always  fond  of 
having  things  comfortable  about  me — I  always 
had  one  sheet  on  my  bed  !  There,  Jane,  give 
over ;  he  is  coming  about  again,  and  now.  Sir, 
if  you  choose  to  run  and  fetch  a  doctor,  you 
are  welcome  to  the  trouble ; — it  is  a  useless 
expense  though,  for  he  will  die  of  this." 

While  she  spoke,  Herbert  was  indeed  think- 
ing, that  the  presence  of  a  medical  man  was 
eminently  necessary ;  he  therefore  left  the  mi- 
ser's house  hastily,  and  in  a  few  moments  after, 
his  knock  was  heard,  long  and  loud,  at  the  door 
of  a  surgeon  who  lived  in  a  neighbouring 
street. 
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*'  A  job  from  the  fire,  hey  r"  said  the  man, 
thrusting  out  a  mop  head  of  hair,  and  a  stout 
bare  leg,  at  the  opened  front  door,  "  I  shall 
be  dressed  in  a  minute,  and  will  accompany 
you  ;"  and  indeed  this  dressing  was  no  sooner 
said  than  done,  for  he  presently  re-appeared 
clothed  and  shod.  Upon  being  told  the  name 
of  his  patient,  he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  put 
on  a  cautious  face — Parson  Clare  was  such  a 
miser ! — and  was  at  length  only  prevailed  upon 
to  set  forth  to  administer  rehef,  by  Herbert's 
undertaking  to  be  answerable  for  his  atten- 
dance, in  case  there  should  be  any  demur  on 
the  part  of  the  invalid,  or  his  family. 

"  In  case.  Sir  ! — I  fear,  from  what  you 
say,  that  it  is  a  bad  case !"  said  the  callous 
Mr.  Ducket,  smirking  at  his  own  wit,  which 
was  as  inveterately  profuse  as  it  was  weak ; 
"  and  perhaps  the  old  lady  may  open  her  purse 
strings,  when  he  is  dead  and  gone ;  there  will 
be  a  fortune  for  somebody  or  other  ! — nothing 
much  less,  I  should  fancy,  than  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds.  Good  night,  Sir — Mr.  Her- 
bert did  you  say  ? — ^O,  I  know  where  you  live, 
I    will  do  myself  the  pleasure  of  looking  in 
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Upon  you  to-morrow  morning,  and  acquainting 
you,  how  your  friend  goes  on."  As  they  part- 
ed, the  drowsy  watchman  plodded  past,  calling 
the  hour,  "  half  past  two  o'clock !"  and  Her- 
bert felt  so  weary,  that  he  now  took  the 
shortest  way  homeward,  though  the  still  un- 
abated glow  of  the  heavens,  and  the  distant 
shouts  of  the  crowd,^  proclaimed  that  the  fire 
was  not  yet  overcome. 

He  threw  himself  upon  his  bed  ;  not,  how- 
ever, to  sleep,  until  his  fancy,  excited  by  the 
scenes  he  had  left,  acted  them  over  again  and 
again  before  his  eyes,  and  intruded  a  thousand 
possibilities  upon  his  notice  :  mere  air-castles 
it  is  true,  but  potent  enough  to  keep  him 
awake  for  a  long  time,  and  to  mingle  with  his. 
dreams,  when  fatigue  proved  too  strong  for 
imagination.  "  How  unequally,"  whispered  the 
temptress,  "  is  the  lot  of  men  cast  1— one  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds  ! — there  is  magic  in  the 
very  sound  of  the  words,  there  is  power,  and 
rank,  and  luxury  within  their  grasp  !  and  he 
will  die  of  his  wounds  ! — What  is  that  to  thee  ? 
O,  nothing,  nothing  at  all !  —only,  some  one 
must  enjoy  his  hoards — some  one  must  riot  in 
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the  abundance  of  all  this  Avealth  !" — "  Shame 
on  me  !"  cried  Herbert,  starting  awake, — while 
the  bare  remembrance  of  his  dream  brought 
the  dew  to  his  forehead,  and  made  his  frame 
tremble  with  extacy.  "  Shame  on  me !  what 
have  I  to  do  with  wealth  ? — am  I  not  vowed 
to  another,  holier  service  ? — and  shall  I  allow 
such  base  thoughts  to  overrun  my  mind  ? — 
such  grovelling  desires  to  tempt  me  ?" — "  Yet," 
again  whisi>ered  Fancy,  "  the  good  things,  the 
(jreat  things  thou  mightest  achieve  ! — endow 
hospitals,  befriend  the  neglected,  acquire  in- 
fluence and  authority  to  be  used  well — be  be- 
loved in  hfcj  lamented  in  death," — and  he  fell 
asleep  again,  while  the  temptress  was  in  the 
midst  of  her  work,  of  seducing  his  soul  from 
the  truth,  under  a  subtler  mask  than  that  of 
mere  sensual  indulgence.  He  dreamed  that 
he  was  possessed  of  boundless  wealth  —  he 
awoke  the  next  morning,  a  poor  curate,  and 
took  his  bible  in  his  hand,  and  spread  his 
paper  before  him,  to  write  a  sermon  on  the 
deceitfulness  of  riches;  while  he  took  no 
thought  of  that  most  deceitful  of  all  his  things 
within  him, — the  human  heart ! 
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He  had  scarcely  concluded  his  discourse 
with  a  studied,  yet  simple  petition,  that  the 
Omnipotent  would  rule  the  hearts  of  his  people 
to  moderation,  and  the  smile  of  complacency, 
with  which  he  beheld  this  eloquent  period, 
had  scarcely  faded  from  his  lips, — when  the 
train  of  his  thoughts  was  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  the  surgeon.  He  came  to  announce 
the  tidings  of  Parson  Clarets  death,  "  and,'* 
continued  he,  "  his  widow,  I  think,  will  not 
be  long  in  following  him.  They  are  going  to 
hold  an  inquest  upon  the  miser's  carcase." 

"  My  friend,"  said  Herbert  firmly,  "  you 
speak  too  brutally  of  the  dead." 

"  All  I  can  say,"  continued  Mr.  Ducket, 
abashed  for  the  moment,  "  is  that  you  will 
have  to  attend." 

"  Certainly,"  said  Herbert  rising,  and  clos- 
ing his  desk,  "  I  will  go  now  ;  I  may  perhaps 
be  able  to  give  some  comfort  to  the  widow." 

"  Comfort! — ha!  ha!  he!— I  beg  pardon 
for  laughing,  Sir,  but  she,  with  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds  at  her  own  disposal !  and  he 
used  to  beat  her  like  a  dog  ! — Comfort !" 

"  Begone,  Sir  1    there   is   your  fee !"    cried 
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Herbert  sternly,  cutting  short  the  son  of  Ga- 
len, with  his  haughtiest  frown,  and  the  tender 
of  a  guinea.  Mr.  Ducket  ventured  no  further 
pleasantry,  and  sneaked  out  of  the  house  as 
fast  as  he  could.  Herbert  went  out  also — to 
the  house  of  mourning. 
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PART  II. 

Now,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  privilege  by 
which  story-tellers  compass  time,  as  the  Prince 
in  the  Eastern  tale  over-passed  space  upon  his 
enchanted  carpet, — we  will  suppose  "  nine 
months  are  gone  and  over,"  and  look  in  again 
on  Captain  Oldacre's  fireside.  At  this  second 
view,  only  three  were  to  be  seen  gathered 
round  the  hearth — the  care-worn  anxious  fa- 
ther and  mother,  and,  placed  between  them, 
the  shadow,  it  surely  could  not  be  the  actual 
person,  of  their  beloved  daughter.  Yet  it 
was  the  same,  whom  we  saw  so  short  a  time 
ago  such  a  different  creature.  Her  figure  was 
worn  down  to  a  melancholy  degree  of  thin- 
ness ;  her   rich  hair   hung   about  her  face  in 
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masses,  as  if  it  were  too  heavy  for  her  head ; 
from  her  large  languid  eyes,  bent  upon  the  fire 
in  the  listlessness  of  vain  speculation,  a  tear 
fell  ever  and  anon  on  her  clasped  wasted 
hands;  a  large  shawl  was  thrown  over  her 
shoulders, — and  the  furred  slippers  upon  her 
feet,  (though  the  month  was  July) — and  the 
screen  before  the  door,  and  the  noiseless  steps 
of  all  who  came  in  and  went  out — were  suffi- 
cient to  tell  the  tale  how  sadly  the  spring  had 
been  spent. 

The  three  sat  in  silence  for  some  time  ;  at 
last.  Captain  Oldacre  having  left  the  room, 
Anna  disengaged  her  hand  from  her  mother's, 
and  drawing  it  feebly  over  her  brow,  said,  in 
a  low  voice, — "  I  think,  mother,  that  this 
time,  I  shall  hardly  die." 

"  Thank  God  that  you  can  say  so  !"  replied 
that  excellent  woman  ;  "  you  are  much  better 
to-day,  my  love  ;  a  week  ago,  you  know,  you 
could  not  sit  up  :  in  another  fortnight  we  hope 
that  you  will  be  strong  enough  to  bear  re- 
moval. I  did  not  tell  you  that  your  father 
has  heard  from  Bath  this  very  morning, — and 
he  will   go  over,    as  soon  as  he   is   easy   to 
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leave  you,  and  take   possession   of    our   new 
house." 

"  Kind,  dear  father  and  mother  !"  exclaim- 
ed Anna  with  energy,  "  and  you  are  breaking 
up  your  happy  home  here  to  indulge  my  ca- 
price. How  wrong  it  is  of  me  !  how  impa- 
tient !  I  am  sure  I  ought  to  have  borne  to  stay 
here.  Hark  !  hark  !"  and  she  pointed  with 
her  finger  eagerly,  "  there  is  a  step  in  the 
street !  let  no  one  come  in  here — no  one,  mo- 
ther !" 

As  she  spoke,  a  knock  was  heard  at  the  hall 
door;  Mrs.  Oldacre  rose  hastily,  and  left  the 
room,  shutting  the  door  of  the  parlour  care- 
fully : — but  Anna's  ear  caught  the  tread  of  a 
well-known  foot  in  the  passage,  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice — and  her  heartbeat  as  though  there 
vras  a  fountain  within  it.  The  visitor  was 
ushered  into  a  room  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  lobby  ;  but  so  strong  was  her  fancy,  that 
she  imagined  that  even  through  the  thickness 
of  two  walls  she  could  distinguish  the  tones 
which  had  been  dearer  to  her  than  any  other 
earthly  sound.  Were  they  pleading  for  for- 
giveness?    she     thought     she   could    forgive, 
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though  perhaps  not  at  first.  She  then  folded  her 
hands  upon  her  breast,  and,  in  that  moment  of 
suspense — of  all  others  the  most  excruciating 
to  a  woman, — because  she  can  confide  her 
anguish  to  no  one — prayed  silently  and  fer- 
vently for  strength  to  bear  whatever  burden 
it  might  please  Heaven  to  lay  upon  her. 

Meanwhile  her  faithless  lover  had  followed 
Mrs.  Old  acre  into  the  dining-room,  mth  the 
flushed  face  and  uneasy  gait  of  one  already 
teazed  by  an  evil  conscience — and  proud  as  lie 
was,  he  was  afraid  to  meet  the  mild  eye  of 
Anna's  mother.  He  changed  his  chair  twice ; 
— waited  to  hear  whether  she  had  anything  to 
say,  having  prepared  an  elaborate  justification 
of  his  fickleness  ;  and  when  she  persisted  in 
maintaining  a  reserved  silence,  was,  at  last, 
compelled  to  stammer  out  "  That  the  weather 
was  much  warmer  than  it  had  been." 

Mrs.  Oldacre  assented  ; — there  was  another 
pause. 

"  I  hope,  Madam,"  he  began  again,  ^'  that 
it  will  have  a  favourable  effect  upon  Miss 
Oldacre' s  health; —  3he  is  better,  I  am  xQry  glad 
to  hear." 
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"  She  is," — replied  the  mother,  and  a  third 
long  pause  ensued,  during  which  Mrs.  Oldacre 
perused  her  visitor's  face  thoroughly,  with  her 
sedate  and  truthful  eye.  "  May  I  beg,"  she 
said,  at  last,  "  may  I  beg  for  the  communica- 
tion which  you  said  you  wished  to  make  to  me. 
I  have  not  much  time  to  spare,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  be  set  at  liberty  again,  as  soon  as  is 
convenient." 

"  I — I — wish  to  say  ? — Why — Madam,  so 
intimate  as  we  have  been — I  think  it  strange 
— on  such  friendly  terms  as  we  have  been — " 

"  And  are  to  be  no  more," — interposed  his 
listener,  gravely. 

"  That  is,  madam — I  mean — I  wish,  that  is 
^-to  justify  myself  to  you; — I  am  aware  that 
you  consider  that  I — that  you — and  yet  if  you 
will  do  me  the  justice  to  remember — in  short. 
Madam,  I  am  sorry  you  should  think  I  have 
used  you  ill — and  if  you  will  allow  me  to  ex- 
plain ; — " 

"  Who  has  told  you  that  we  consider  you  to 
have  used  us  ill  ?"  said  she,  with  dignity  ;  '^  we 
have  made  complaints  to  no  one — we  have 
asked  redress  from  no  one.     If  your  own  (;on- 
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science  accuse  you,  Mr.  Herbert,  to  your  own 
conscience  you  must  justify  yourself;  for  my 
own  part,  I  can  only  say,  that,  if  this  be  all 
your  errand,  your  presence  here  is  as  fruitless 
as  it  is  unwelcome  !" 

"  I  am  glad,"  replied  he,  endeavouring  to 
recover  his  self-possession^  "  that  you  confess 
you  have  no  cause  of  complaint." 

"  Why  then  are  you  here,  Sir  ?'* 

Herbert's  cheek  crimsoned  deeply,  as  he 
ventured  to  mutter  something  about  "  a  visit  of 
friendship." 

"  Fie  upon  you  !  fie  upon  you  !"  cried  Mrs. 
Old  acre,  "  this  is  a  miserable  subterfuge  which 
I  should  not  have  expected  to  hear — even  from 
you  !  I  thought  that  my  opinion  of  your  con- 
duct towards  us  should  never  pass  my  lips  ; — 
but  this  inconceivable  behaviour  of  yours  com- 
pels me  to  speak.  Listen  to  me.  Sir : — for 
the  last  three  years  you  have  been  received 
within  these  walls  upon  the  footing  of  an  in- 
timate friend.  In  the  course  of  that  time  you 
used  all  your  best  address  to  gain  the  affections 
of  my  daughter.  Many  who  are  situated  as  I 
am   would  hesitate  to  confess  that  such • 
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as  you  have  proved  yourself  to  be, — could  ever 
have  gained  them  5  but  I  would  not  disguise 
the  truth,  no,  not  if  I  could  silence  all 
the  folly  which  I  know  has  been,  and  will 
be  talked  about  this  story.  Well,  Sir,  and 
what  has  been  the  end  of  our  intercourse  ? — 
without  any  cause,  without  even  the  pretence 
of  an  atfront,  you  are  known  to  be  on  the 
point  of  marriage  with  another.  What  she  is, 
speaks  for  itself, — and  I  think,  for  I  will  be  no 
more  dainty  with  your  feelings  than  I  have 
been  with  my  own,  that  your  motives  are  so 
obvious  that  even  you  cannot  pretend  to  plead 
any  other  inducement  than  that  of  her  im- 
mense wealth.  Hear  me  out,  and  reply,  if 
you  have  the  front  to  do  it  !  You  are  about 
to  marry  for  money ;— you  have  committed  as 
deliberate  an  act  of  falsehood,  as  if  you  had 
broken  an  oath  sworn  upon  a  bible, — and  yet 
this  does  not  content  you  !  You  must  even 
come  hither,  in  the  hope  of  wringing  from 
those  whom  you  have  sought  to  injure,  an  ap- 
proval of  your  mercenary  and  unhandsome 
conduct.  You  are  about  to  sell  your  honour 
for  money — you   will  meet  with  your  regard, 
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— and  I  am  sorry  for  you — I  pity  you  with  all 
my  soul,  for  the  abasement  of  spirit  which  you 
will  be  compelled  to  undergo — for  the  wretch- 
edness of  the  lot  which  you  have  stepped  out 
of  your  way  to  force  upon  yourself.  You 
wish  me  to  confess  that  we  have  no  claim 
upon  you. — Pacify  your  anxiety ; — we  have 
never  advanced  any — we  never  shall ;  we  are 
willing  to  leave  you  in  your  own  hands.  Ay — 
and  if  you  see  a  tear  upon  my  cheek,  as  I  am 
a  living  woman,  it  is  for  what  is  to  befall  you, 
and  not  for  what  you  have  done  to  me  or 
mine  !" 

She  paused,  exhausted  by  this  sudden  burst 
of  feeling ;  and,  fixing  her  eyes  full  upon  the 
confused  and  astonished  man,  gathered  her- 
self up  to  hear  his  reply.  But  the  truth  of  her 
reproof  had  stricken  too  deep  to  leave  him  in 
any  condition  for  explanation  or  evasion : — 
with  a  convulsive  movement  of  his  hand,  he 
clutched  up  his  hat  from  the  floor,  and  made 
his  way  out  of  the  house — how,  he  did  not 
know. 

And  thus  was  a  proud,  strong,  learned  man 
put 'to  shame  by  a  gentle  and  untutored  wo- 
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man  !  He  felt  every  word  she  uttered  to  the 
inmost  corner  of  his  heart ;  yet  he  suffered 
with  the  desperate  determination  of  one  whose 
mind  is  made  up,  and  who  is  prepared  to  abide 
by  the  consequences  of  his  conduct.  He 
knew  what  the  world  would  say;  he  heard 
what  his  own  conscience  did  say ;  but  for  all 
this,  his  heart  was  hardened  to  complete  its 
unholy  purpose. 

It  would  be  needless  to  retrace  the  steps  by 
which  he  gained  influence  over  the  mind  of 
Mrs.  Clare — the  course  of  reasoning  by  which 
he  had  persuaded  himself  to  make  an  offer  of 
marriage  to  her  daughter — the  Hecate  of  the 
miser's  house  :  yet,  weak  as  the  parson's  widow 
was,  she  was  not  utterly  devoid  of  maternal 
feeling  and  forecast,  for  the  happiness  of  her 
child.  She  knew  that  she  was  doing  prudently  in 
giving  her  son-in-law  the  controul  over  the 
greater  part  of  his  wife's  property  ;  she  knew 
that  to  gain  respectable  protection  for  one  so 
squalid,  so  violent,  so  debased  by  circum- 
stances as  her  daughter,  was  next  to  a  mira- 
cle,— and  reconciled  herself  to  the  exorbi- 
tant terms  of  the  bargain  on  Herbert's  part  j 
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as  for  love,  he  had  common  shame  enough 
to  refrain  from  pretending  to  it,  even  for  one 
moment. 

Unnatural  as  such  a  connexion  may  seem 
to  those  who  will  not  put  trust  in  a  tale,  unless 
every  minutest  link  of  the  long  chain  of  in- 
cident is  displayed  for  their  inspection, — it  is 
only  one  among  a  thousand  similar  instances 
of  mercenary  marriages.  How  many  a  beau- 
tiful and  delicate  girl  has  willingly  gone  up  to 
the  altar  with  some  superannuated  debauchee! 
how  many  a  gay  gallant  young  fellow  has 
thankfully  leapt  into  the  arms  of  age  and 
ugliness — and  all  for  money  !  And  let  none 
fancy  himself  superior  to  the  temptation,  un- 
til he  have  proved  its  force — for  unless  that 
force  were  tenfold  mightier  than  even  imagina- 
tion represents  it  to  be,  we  should  not  be  so 
often  pained  and  disappointed  by  seeing  the 
most  gifted  and  the  most  high-minded  yield- 
ing to  its  influence  with  so  little  show  of  a 
struggle.  Thus  it  was  that  it  fell  out  that 
Wilson  Herbert  married  Jane  Hyslop. 

No  sooner  was  the  probabihty  of  this  mar- 
riage an   ascertained  fact,  than   the  tongues  of 
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half  our  townsfolk  were  unloosed  in  amazement, 
in  sarcasm,    and   in   disapprobation.     Herbert 
thought  that  he  had  prepared  himself  for   the 
vehemence  of  this   popular  outcry;    moreover 
he  had  cheated  himself  into  imagining  that  the 
creature  whom  milliners  had  dizened   out  for 
the  wedding  day,  into   an  appearance  at   least 
passable,   might    be  tutored   into  becoming  a 
respectable  common-place  member  of  society, 
amenable   to  the  authority   of    her   lord   and 
master — and  that  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to   counterbalance    the   influence  of  years    of 
neglect  and  degradation  by  a  season  of  school- 
ing. 

To  school  accordingly  the  bride  was  sent ; 
and,  for  twelve  months,  was  compelled  to  en- 
dure such  courses  of  discipline  and  feminizing 
as  were  considered  likely  to  conduce  to  her 
improvement.  The  event  proved  the  sagacity 
of  the  measure.  Even  during  that  short 
period  of  constraint,  strange  rumours  of  her 
eccentricities  transpired.  She  was  not  one 
of  those  passive  personages,  conscious  of  their 
own  deficiencies,  whom  you  may  persuade  or 
terrify  into  whatever  you  please,  for  the  time 
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being.  She  was  vain,  vulgar  and  violent ;  in- 
capable of  being  stirred  to  the  task  of  amend- 
ing herself  by  either  shame  or  emulation. 
Many  even  went  so  far  as  to  say  that,  during 
the  course  of  that  time,  she  had  showTi  gUmp- 
ses  of  more  disgraceful  propensities  than  the 
love  of  tawdry  finery,  or  the  distaste  to  ever)- 
thing  polished  and  refined.  It  remained 
for  future  days  to  develope  these  more  com- 
pletely. 

While  Mrs.  Herbert  was  occupied  in  com- 
pleting the  education  which  only  began  with 
her  married  life,  her  mother  paid  the  debt  of 
nature,  and  the  Oldacres  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  Bath  ;  it  was  to  Herbert,  (he  had  re- 
signed his  curacy)  therefore,  less  irksome  than 
it  might  have  been  to  begin  his  career  in  our 
town,  as  a  rich  man.  His  wife  was  brought 
home  to  her  splendid  mansion,  clad  in  the 
most  expensive  mourning  for  her  dear  parent, 
and  it  was  thought  proper  that  she  should  be 
secluded  from  the  world  for  the  space  of  a  few 
months.  Before  the  end  of  the  time  pre- 
scribed for  the  indulgence  of  sorrow  had  de- 
cently expired,  her  impatience   of    the   seclu- 
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sion  of  grief  had  become  so  nngovernable,  that 
she  insisted  upon  taking  her  place  in  society 
as  a  rich  woman,  if  not  as  a  beauty. 

A   lady,  who   has    five  thousand  a  year  to 
spend,   need  never   spend  it  alone ;    and  Her- 
bert's house  was  presently  crowded  with  com- 
pany ; — the   more  the   merrier,  in   his    wife's 
opinion,    who    had    never    been    taught     the 
diiFerence    between   gentle    and    simple,     and 
who     openly   professed     suspicion      and    dis- 
like of  "  stiff,  proud,  proper  people."     All  this 
her  husband  was  compelled  to  endure,  though 
totally  at  variance  with  his  tastes  and  inchna- 
tions — for  the    slightest   contradiction  excited 
her  to    such  immoderate  displays  of  wrath,  as 
made  her  an  object  of  surprise  and  derision  to 
her  own  servants.     He   hoped,   too,   that  the 
constant  collision  of  society   might   give   her 
some  practice   of   manner,  purify  her  talk  of 
its  boisterous   exclamations,  and  teach  her   a 
little    composure    of    demeanour.        He    was 
laughed    at    unsparingly   by   the  voluble    and 
vulgar  guests  who  filled  his  house,   and  emp- 
tied his  cellar  ;• — he  was  not  slow  in  perceiving 
this,  and  it  destroyed  the  little  toleration  with 
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which  he  had  ever  regarded  the  individual 
whom  he  had  chosen  as  his  jDartner  for  life — 
for  better  and  worse. 

A  year  went  by — and  Mrs.  Herbert^  in 
spite  of  her  having  become  a  mother^  seemed 
in  the  progress  of  deterioration,  rather  .  than 
improvement.  She  had  so  much  of  the  sa- 
vage in  her  composition,  that  she  soon  began 
to  find  the  luxuries  of  her  situation,  at  first 
pleasant  from  their  novelty,  before  long,  be- 
come irksome  ; — and  the  customs  of  polite  so- 
ciety, trammels,  in  the  escaping  from  which 
was  pleasure  and  triumph.  Her  fear  of  her 
husband,  too,  decreased  daily ;  he  had,  before 
his  marriage,  planned  a  thousand  plans  for 
exalting  his  own  importance,  while  hers  was 
to  be  cast  into  shade,  and  was  dismayed  to  dis- 
cover himself  compelled  to  rehnquish  all  his 
own  favourite  schemes  in  order  that  he  might 
maintain  a  fair  appearance  in  the  eye  of  the 
world.  As  for  the  mere  possession  of  wealth, 
when  the  novelt}-  of  its  dehght  had  been  ex- 
hausted, itwas  surprising  how  little  energy  to  use 
or  to  enjoy  it  seemed  to  be  left  to  him.  Day  by 
day  he  became  more  and  more  frigid,  more  and 
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more  willing  to  retire  from  the  public  stare 
and  sneer — and  she,  more  and  more  careless 
of  his  approbation  or  blame.  As  for  the 
world,  (and  Mrs.  Herbert's  comprehended  only 
the  frivolous,  the  malicious,  and  the  un- 
principled,) it  presently  began  to  find  out  how 
matters  stood ;  and  the  length  of  the  time 
which  elapsed,  before  Herbert's  eyes  were 
opened,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  his 
having  bought  a  magnificent  estate  in  a  neigh- 
bouring county,  the  improvement  of  which, 
at  all  events,  furnished  some  occupation  for 
his  mind;  moreover,  his  attention  was  en- 
grossed by  some  private  affairs  of  a  delicate 
and  interesting  nature,  of  which  we  shall  hear 
more  presently. 

Scandal  had,  indeed,  been  long  busy  with 
the  names  of  both  husband  and  wife,  before 
her  rumours  reached  the  ear  of  the  former. 
When,  at  last,  he  became  aware  that  he  was 
despised  as  an  easy  indiiferent  man,  who  kept 
no  rule  in  his  household, — that  his  wife  was  in 
the  habit  of  openly  boasting  how  well  she 
could  manage  him  :• — when  he  became  aware 
that  not  a  few  tales  of  the  most  odious  de- 
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scription  were  in  circulation,  his  awakening 
came  wdth  the  ^^olence  as  well  as  the  sudden- 
ness of  a  clap  of  thunder.  He  was  at  Mile 
Park,  when  the  "kind  friend,"  whom  every 
calumniated  person  is  sure  to  possess  on  such 
an  occasion,  made  the  labour  of  riding  half  a 
score  of  miles  out  of  his  w^ay,  to  open  Her- 
bert's eyes  to  his  own  unhappiness.  But  the 
listener  was  well  practised  in  the  science  of 
self-command,  received  the  unwelcome  tidings 
with  polite  and  hstless  increduhty,  thanked  his 
guest  coolly  for  the  trouble  which  he  had 
taken,  yawned,  and  ordered  his  own  carriage. 
His  lean  curious  informant  rode  away  much 
amazed  at  his  apathy,  little  thinking  what  a 
storm  he  was  leaving  behind  him, — to  rage  all 
the  fiercer  in  proportion  as  its  expression  had 
been  at  first  suppressed. 

There  was  a  verj-  large  party  that  night  at 
one  of  those  houses  to  which  it  was  a  loss  of 
distinction  to  be  admitted, — a  house  where 
dubious  characters  were  harboured,  till  they 
were  past  doubt,  and  many  encouraged  as 
wits,  who  would  have  been  voted  coarse  in 
more  select  circles ;   where,  under  pretence  of 
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escaping  from  formality,  much  undisguised 
levity  was  perpetrated ;  and  if  one  or  two 
guests  of  a  better  class  were  chanced  to  be 
found,  the  same  were  never  to  be  seen  a 
second  time.  In  the  corner  of  a  drawing- 
room,  noisy  past  all  endurance,  and  crowded 
to  suffocation,  was  a  whist  table,  at  which  four 
gentlemen  were  seated  ;  and  behind  it,  wedged 
in  a  small  recess,  a  sofa  filled  by  two  ladies  of 
extraordinary  amplitude,  who  sate  with  their 
feet  comfortably  stretched  out  upon  the  same 
ottoman,  and  were  enjoying  the  luxury  of  a 
little  choice  scandal.  The  strain  of  their  con- 
versation crossed  the  current  of  the  card- 
players'  talk  much  in  this  wise  : 

"  Bless  me  !  Miss  Kewin  ! — but  you  amaze 
me  ! — That  lady  yonder  in  red  crape,  with  the 
untidy  back  and  the  fly-away  curls  ?" 

"  Yes — that  is  Mrs.  Herbert— did  you  never 
see  her  before  ?  I  say  no  more  than  the 
truth; — I  thought  it  was  no  secret  to  anybody 
but  her  husband." 

"  I  wish.  Sir,"  said  one  of  the  whist-players, 
a  bald-headed  man,  with  a  purple  nose,  ad- 
dressing his  partner :— '"  I  wish,  Sir,  you  would 
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try  to  be  a  leetle  attentive  to  your  game ; — we 
lose  two  tricks  by  your  trumping  my  queen. — 
It  is  your  deal,  Mr.  Bigg." 

"  Why,  if  that  be  true,  Miss  Kewin ! — there 
is  some  excuse  for  her  taking — ahem  ! — it's  a 
horrible  thing  to  let  pass  one's  lips — taking  a 
glass  too  much  now  and  then." 

"  O,  if  that  were  all,  Mrs.  Barr^Tnore  !— 
true  ! — I  know  it  is  true  ! — he  was  to  have 
been  married  to  the  girl,  you  know  !" 

"  Well !  yes,  I  know — and  deserted  her  most 
shamefully." 

"  These  men  are  all  alike.  Ma'am,"  resumed 
the  spinster : — f-'  and  upon  this,  the  Oldacres 
went  to  live  at  Bath, — and  you  know  it  came 
out  that  they  (Sed  poor ; — in  short,  the  poor 
girl  was  obhged  to  apply  for  a  situation  as  a 
governess. — She  applied  to  a  friend  of  mine  at 
Leicester,  a  Mrs.  Hawkes,  a  charming  woman, 
Ma'am,  who  wTote  to  me  to  enquire  if  she  was 
respectable  or  not." 

"  And  did  she  engage  her  ?" 

"  Ma'am,  you  shall  hear  : — Mr.  Herbert 
upon  this    stepped  in  ; — wrote  her  the    most 
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affectionate  letter  in  the  worlds  enclosing  a 
bank-bill  for  five  hundred  pounds/' 

"  Goodness,  Miss  Kewin  ! — five  hundred 
pounds  ! — Mrs.  Clare  knew  what  she  was  about 
when  she  was  leaving  him  so  much  of  her 
fortune.'' 

There  was  again  a  murmuring  at  the  card- 
table  ; — "  Another  misdeal !"  said  he  of  the 
purple  nose  5 — "  Upon  my  honour,  Sir,  this  is 
too  bad ;  you  should  think  of  your  partner  ; — - 
if  you  do  not  mind  for  yourself." 

'^  If  you  please,  then,  we  will  play  no  more," 
replied  the  rebuked  stranger,  rising  coolly,  and 
tossing  down  his  cards,  with  an  air  which 
prevented  the  other  three  gentlemen  from  re- 
marking the  rudeness  of  his  behaviour.  They 
left  the  corner  in  search  of  a  more  zealous 
substitute  ; — and  Herbert  re-seating  himself, 
was  in  a  condition  to  be  more  distinctly  bene- 
fited by  the  conversation  behind  him  than 
before. 

"  Five  hundred  pounds  1"  repeated  the  in- 
credulous widow,  "  I  scarcely  know  how  to 
believe  such  a  sum." 
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"  I  had  it  from  first-rate  authority^  Ma'am. 
I  heard  Mrs.  Herbert  herself — she  knew  of  it.'' 

"Knew  of  it  ! — and  he  her  own  husband 
too  ! — dear  me,  how  shocking  !" 

"  Shocking  ! — not  at  all,  Ma'am  ; — nothing 
in  Mrs.  Herbert's  way  ;  money,  you  know, — 
money,  will  carry  any  thing  off." 

"  Any  thing ! — why" 

"All  I  can  say,  Mrs.  Barrymore,"  replied 
the  bilious  spinster,  shaking  her  head  mys- 
teriously ; — "  all  I  can  say.  Ma'am,  is,  that 
poor  people  are  put  in  prison  for  stealing  a 
loaf  of  bread  out  of  a  shop- window  : — but  if 
rich  ladies  have  any  thing  found  upon  them 
which  does  not  happen  to  be  their  own  pro- 
perty—why, ifs  a  mistake,  you  know,  and 
the  more  that's  paid,  the  less  that's  said 
about  it." 

"  What  /"  cried  the  widow,  rising  a  hair's 
breadth  from  her  seat,  and  drawing  up  her 
eye-brows  to  the  elevation  proper  to  express 
amazement  and  horror. 

"  Nay,  I  insinuated  nothing — nothing  at  all  j 
it  was — Heaven  bless  me  ! — did  you  notice 
that  gentleman  in  the   black  coat  ? — did   you 
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see  the  frown  he  cast  upon  me  ?— Mr.  Herbert 
is  at  Mile  Park,  or — can  it  be  any  of  her 
relations  ? — I  must  go  and  ask  Mrs.  Alderson 
what  relations  she  has — a— -only  see — there  she 
is  yonder  leaning  upon  the  arm  of  that  Major 
Godbold.  I  declare  he  is  gone  ! — the  man  in 
the  black  coat ! — he  must  be  somebody,  he  set 
off  in  such  a  hurry  1" 

"  And  did  you  ever  see  ?"  spitefully  whis- 
pered the  other  amiable  lady  ; — "  she  can 
hardly  stand  upright ! — ^Well !  well !  money  is 
a  fine  thing — but  conduct  for  me.  Miss 
Kewin !" 

Now,  as  to  the  appearance  of  Mr^  Herbert, 
a  short  explanation  will  suffice.  He  had  re- 
turned home,  with  scandal  ringing  in  his  ears, 
and  suspicion  busy  at  his  heart, — and  found 
his  wife  abroad.  "  Gone,"  as  her  maid  said, 
"  to  a  party  at  Mrs.  Alderson's." 

I  said,  that  as  a  single  man,  he  had  scru- 
pulously refrained  from  society.  As  a  married 
one,  he  had  so  rarely  appeared  in  his  wife's 
set,  that  he  was  mostly  unknown,  and  never 
enquired  for.  The  knowledge  of  this  sug- 
gested to  him  the  plan  which  he  adopted.     He 
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followed  his  wife,  and  availing  himself  of  the 
stupidity  of  a  deaf  fluttered  servant  man,  had 
been  announced  as  Mr.  Harding,  and  been 
well  received  ;  for  a  new  male  face  was  always 
welcome  at  Mrs.  Alderson's,  and  she  did  not 
stop  to  remember  where  she  had  been  in- 
troduced to  the  gentleman.  His  purpose  was 
not  to  shine,  but  to  observe — what  a  hateful 
condition  to  be  reduced  to  ! — nothing  better 
than  that  of  a  spy.  His  curiosity  was  gratified 
with  a  vengeance.  The  first  figure  that  met 
his  eye,  was  that  of  his  wife,  foolishly  dressed 
in  the  extreme  of  an  inelegant  fashion,  and  as 
conspicuous  for  her  demeanour,  as  she  was  for 
her  attire  : — an  object  of  remark  from  her 
rolling  moist  eye,  her  burnt-red  cheek,  her 
parched  lip,  and  her  thick  and  confused  speech  : 
and  then,  for  the  first  time,  did  he  taste  the 
full  bitterness  of  that  cup  which  he  had  been 
so  eager  to  fill  for  himself.  Then  did  he  re- 
member, with  frightful  distinctness,  the  coun- 
tenance of  Mrs.  Oldacre  at  their  last  inter ^ 
view,  and  her  words,  "  I  am  sorry  for  you." 
Thea,  for  the  first  time,  did  he  feel  the  first 
value  of  the  fair  right-hearted  being  whom  he 
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had  so  meanly  deserted,  and  whose  letter, 
returning  his  own  with  its  enclosed  bank-bill, 
was,  even  then,  in  his  pocket-book — that  letter 
merely  a  few  words  of  acknowledgement,  and 
"  that  she  could  not  think  of  being  indebted  to 
strangers  for  what  it  was  in  the  power  of  her 
own  exertions  to  procure  for  her."  And  he 
had  given  her  up  for  ever, — he  had  placed 
himself  in  the  situation  of  the  despised  hus- 
band of  a  profligate  wife,  and  all  for  a  few 
paltry  thousands  of  pounds ! 

But  the  man  who  could  bear  to  make  such  a 
sacrifice,  could  steel  himself  to  abide  its  con- 
sequences. To  leave  the  party,  would  be 
(should  he  chance  to  be  recognized)  to  admit 
his  misery  publicly,  and  would  make  the 
retribution  wherewith  he  intended  to  visit  his 
guilty  wife,  appear  an  act  of  pique  rather  than 
of  justice.  He  compelled  himself,  therefore, 
to  sit  down  to  cards.  During  the  course  of  the 
few  first  deals,  he  had  learned  the  startling  and 
unwelcome  truth  that  his  oifer  of  assistance 
to  Anna  Oldacre  had  been  detected,  robbed  of 
its  fair  and  honest  meaning,  as  a  penitent's 
attempt  to  make  amends  for  past  misconduct, 
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and  construed  into  an  offence  against  his  wife, 
which  justified  her  in  taking  any  revenge  she 
might  please.  He  had  also  gathered  that  her 
cunning  was  equal  to  her  folly,  that  she  had, 
in  some  way  or  other,  possessed  herself  of  a 
secret,  which  it  would  be  easy  for  her  to  wield 
to  his  injury  and  her  own  justification.  The 
truth  was,  that  she  had  espied  her  husband 
putting  the  bill  into  the  letter,  and  out  of  idle 
curiosity  had  taken  it  from  the  hall-table  on 
which  it  was  deposited  previous  to  being  sent 
to  the  post,— opened  it, — and  made  her  maid 
read  it  over  to  her  ;  so  that  in  consequence 
of  his  own  unaccountable  want  of  caution,  the 
story  of  "  Mr.  Herbert's  mistress"  was  pre- 
sently in  the  mouth  of  every  servant  in  the 
house ; — not,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  proceed 
no  further. 

The  most  insatiable  lover  of  gold  would 
think  an  enormous  treasure  not  cheaply  pur- 
chased by  a  few  hours  of  such  agony  as 
Herbert  endured  on  that  memorable  night. 
Good  name — domestic  comfort— all  gone,— 
and  self-reproach  alone  left.  He  thought, 
with  all  the  bitterness  of  remorse  and  despair 
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of  his  infant  daughter^^ — the  child  of  such  a 
mother — what  might  be  her  fate  if  he  were  to 
die  ?  Hour  after  hour  did  he  sit  waiting  for 
his  wife's  return,  and  still  she  came  not.  Car- 
riage after  carriage  passed, — and  her's  was  not 
of  the  number.  A  dreadful  and  evil  hope 
crossed  his  mind,  that  she  might  never 
return.  How  low  was  he  reduced  when  he 
had  to  stoop  to  the  comfort  which  involved 
crime  or  death  ! 

At  last  the  sound  of  wheels  was  heard :— ^ 
not,  as  before,  to  die  away  into  deep  silence. 
The  chariot  stopped. — ^The  drawing-room  where 
Herbert  had  been  sitting,  was  in  darkness,  the 
candles  having  burned  their  last.  He  ran  out 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  leaned  over  to 
listen.  The  lamp  in  the  hall  too,  was  just 
expiring,  so  that  he  could  see  without  being 
seen.  He  heard  his  wife's  coarse  voice,  and 
that  of  a  gentleman.  He  breathed  short  and 
thick,  and  clenched  a  small  cane  between  his 
hands  so  violently,  that  the  print  of  his 
fingers  was  seen  on  the  bamboo  next  morning. 
There  was  some  bidding  of  good  night, — 
and     the     door    closed    upon     the     cavalier. 
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While  Herbert  stood,  irresolute  whether  he 
should  follow  or  not, —  and  how  he  should 
behave  to  his  wife,  she  had  snatched  a  candle 
from  the  hands  of  the  footman,  and  was 
beginning  to  ascend  the  pohshed  oak  staircase. 
Her  head  was  confused, — she  had  scarcely 
reached  the  first  landing-place,  when  her  foot 
caught  in  the  train  of  her  gown, — and  uttering 
a  loud  cry,  she  feU  backwards, — her  head 
against  the  sharp  corner  of  a  step.  Her 
husband  heard  the  fall,  and  the  outcry  of  the 
assembled  serv^ants  who  pronounced  her  to  be 
killed.  He  stepped  noiselessly  back  to  his  own 
chamber,  with  his  heart  beating  high, — and  his 
cheek  and  brow  as  warm  as  if  the  season  had 
been  summer.  And  this  was  a  man  who  had 
been,  or  been  thought  to  be,  a  conscientious 
minister  of  the  gospel  ! 
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PART   III. 

We  must  mount  the  enclianted  carpet  again, 
this  time,  to  take  our  flight  over  a  space  of 
eighteen  years  instead  of  half  as  many  months. 
During  that  period,  the  shrubs  which  had  been 
added  to  the  plantations  of  Mile  Park  had 
become  flourishing  trees  : — and  its  ambitious 
master's  daughter,  whom  we  left  an  infant,  had 
grown  up  into  an  elegant  and  intelligent  girl ; — 
grave,  it  is  true, — for  she  felt  that  she  had 
passed  her  life  under  a  cloud,  though  she  knew 
not  by  what  that  cloud  was  formed — and  as 
humble  and  unpretending,  as  her  father  was 
haughty  and  reserved.  She  was  beloved  by 
every  one  who  knew  her, — and  it  was  only  by 
her    friends'    scrupulous  abstinence  from    re- 
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ferring  to  that  one  point,  that  she  had  learned 
that  there  was  some  fact  about  her  youth, 
which  was  to  be  concealed.  Her  father  would 
have  removed  her  from  a  place  so  pregnant 
with  hateful  remembrances,  had  not  a  clause  in 
Mrs.  Clare's  will  compelled  him  to  spend 
annually  a  certain  sum  in  his  native  town : — 
and,  in  addition  to  this,  his  alarmingly  delicate 
health  made  travelling  dangerous  as  well  as 
irksome  to  him. 

Eighteen  years  had  changed  —  I  might  al- 
most say,  created  anew  the  victim  of  his  am- 
bition. So  much,  indeed,  was  Anna  Oldacre 
altered,  that  her  nearest  and  dearest  friends 
might  have  passed  her  in  the  street,  and 
accosted  her  in  society  again  and  again,  without 
recognizing  in  the  small  prim  figure,  whose 
motions  seemed  regulated  by  machinery,  the 
lovely  laughing  girl  of  former  years.  Eighteen 
years  of  the  ungrateftd  labour  of  education, 
as  it  was  in  those  days,  had  effaced  every 
trait  of  beauty  from  her  face  : — her  mind,  too, 
formerly  so  fresh  and  imaginative,  had  been 
narrowed  to  the  requisitions  of  her  calling,  and 
once  compressed  by  a  tremendous  effort,  had 
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never  expanded  again.  Her  feelings,  which 
she  had  compelled  herself  to  smother,  were 
somewhat  reduced  in  intensity ; — her  temper 
had  lost  something  of  its  old  sweetness, — her 
devotion  something  of  its  fervour.  She  was 
now  anxious  about  trifles, — curious  in  her 
dress^ — not  to  make  herself  appear  younger 
than  she  was  in  reahty, — but  to  preserve  it 
scrupulously  neat  and  exact  in  all  its  appoint- 
ments :  she  talked  fluently  in  a  low  voice, 
and  vnth  a  formal  accent  ',  she  piqued  herself 
upon  obser\'ing  the  minutiee  of  politeness, — 
and  knowing  when  to  come  forward,  and  when 
to  retire  into  the  shade.  Her  colour  had 
left  her  cheek, — silver  threads  had  stolen 
among  her  rich  hair.  She  might  remember 
the  past, — but  no  one  ever  heard  her  mention 
it  5 — and  from  her  bearing,  and  the  uniformity 
of  her  spirits,  she  might  be  judged  to  be  as 
happy  a  woman,  as  she  was  respected  in  the 
families  to  which  her  services  had  been  given. 
The  last  lady,  indeed,  whose  daughters  she 
had  educated,  had  settled  an  annuity  upon 
her,  sufiicient  to  cover  her  small  wishes  for  the 
remainder  of  her  days. 
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It  was  about  this  time,  that  an  old  friend, 
her  only  correspondent  remaining  to  her  in 
her  native  town,  pressed  her  to  pay  her  a  vi- 
sit. They  met ; — Anna  could  not  but  be  vi- 
vidly impressed,  and  forcibly  carried  back  into 
the  past,  by  finding  Mrs.  Pritchard  as  gay  as 
she  was  handsome,  and  almost  as  young  in 
appearance,  as  she  had  been,  when  they  had 
last  parted ;  and  her  friend  was  shocked  past 
the  power  of  concealment,  on  recognizing  the 
cheerful  beauty  of  their  old  days  of  intimacy, 
in  the  withered  cautious  woman,  whom  she 
now  embraced, — and  dreaded  lest  she  could 
revert  to  old  times,  and  the  old  sorrows,  which 
had  told  so  sad  a  tale  upon  her  youth  and 
beauty.  There  was  no  danger  of  this,  how- 
ever. Anna  was  curious  to  see  the  changes 
and  improvements  which  her  native  town  had 
undergone,  but  never  once  happened  to  speak 
of  her  former  residence  there,  or  her  former 
trials.  She  betrayed  no  sensibihty,  upon  hear- 
ing Herbert's  name  mentioned  in  the  course 
of  conversation,  nor  when  some  person  acci- 
dentally pointed  out  to  her  Phoebe,  as  being 
one   of  the   most   accomphshed  girls    in   our 
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town.  Nay  more, — her  friend  owned  a  cot- 
tage on  the  borders  of  Mile  Park — and  Anna 
was  found  as  wilUng  to  walk  there,  as  in  any 
other  lane  or  field  of  all  the  country  round 
about.  Mrs.  Pritchard  did  not  know  what  to 
make  of  this  ;  she  had  intended  to  bring  about 
something  like  the  conclusion  of  a  romance, 
a  meeting,  wherein  the  two  lovers  should  make 
friends ;  but  this  apathy  of  Anna's  proved  a 
total  bar  to  her  carrying  her  sentimental  pur- 
poses into  execution. 

One  bright  afternoon,  when  the  ladies  were 
sitting  together  in  a  drawing-room,  which  over- 
looked part  of  the  grounds  in  question, — the 
unusual  sight  of  an  open  carriage,  containing 
two  ladies  and  a  gentleman,  with  a  couple  of 
outriders  behind,  was  seen  glancing  among  the 
huge  trees  in  the  park,  and  approaching  the 
deserted  mansion.  "  There  is  Miss  Herbert, 
I  know  her  by  her  long  neck  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Pritchard  eagerly. 

"  And  who  is  the  gentleman  beside  her  ?'* 
"  Sir  Thomas  Dulwich,"  replied  the  other 
provoked  at  the  coolness  of  her  enquiry ;  "  the 
young  gentleman,  to  whom  she  is  going  to  be 
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married  immediately.  I  hope  it  may  turn  out 
weU." 

"  Ah — yes,"  returned  Anna  abstractedly, 
"  this  netting  silk  is  worse  than  tow."' 

"  Upon  my  word !"  said  Mrs.  Pritchard  to 
herself  indignantly,  '^  I  verily  think  she  must 
be  made  of  stone ;  netting  silk — tow,  indeed  ' 
—I  wonder " 

Now,  it  must  be  told,  that  Mile  Park  had 
for  many  years  been  shut  up,  and  only  inha- 
bited by  a  steward  and  his  wife,  and  that  its 
distance  from  town  had  been  assigned  as  the 
reason  for  its  desertion.  Phoebe  had  been 
very  little  there,  and  would  by  no  means  have 
been  allowed  to  approach  her  father's  house 
thus  unceremoniously,  if  he  had  known  of  it ; 

but  Lady  Dulwich   had  come  down  into  

shire  on  purpose  to  be  introduced  to  her 
daughter-in-law  elect,  and  it  had  been  thought 
proper  to  amuse  her  ladyship  with  excursions. 
Their  little  party,  had,  accordingly  been  spend- 
ing a  week  in  Wales,  and  were  now  upon  their 
way  homewards — they  had  made  a  deviation 
of  a  few  miles  from  the  public  road,  to  exa- 
mine an  old  church,  and  this  had  led  them 
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past  Mr.  Herbert's  park  wall.  When  they 
reached  an  old  gate,  flanked  by  two  ruinous 
lodges,  Sir  Thomas  could  not  help  stopping 
the  carriage,  and  looking  wistfully  in.  '^  What 
a  glorious  avenue  of  trees  !"  cried  he,  "  I  have 
not  seen  such  oaks  north  of  the  Trent ! — this 
approach  should  lead  to  some  place  of  conse- 
quence." 

"  I  am  glad  you  admire  it,"  replied  Phoebe  ; 
"  I  believe,  yes, — this  must  be  the  back  ap- 
proach to  Mile  Park." 

"  O  then,  we  will  take  a  nearer  view  of  the 
premises— -we  have  a  long  afternoon  before 
us,  remember : — and  your  father,  now  that  I 
come  to  think  of  it,  did  once  say  something 
about  comparing  his  place  with  Chatsworth — 
we  will  explore  the  same." 

"  By  all  means,"  cried  Lady  Dulwich  gaily. 

"  Open  the  gate.  Almond,"  and  before 
Phoebe  could  raise  any  objection,  they  were 
driving  down  a  spacious  avenue  descending  a 
slope,  and  bordered  by  a  double  row  of  magni- 
ficent old  trees.  The  carriage  road  was  over- 
grown with  long  grass.  Pheasants  and  hares, 
beyond  count,  seemed  to    start  up  from  be^ 
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neath  the  horses'  feet.  "  I  prophecy,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  "  that  I  shall  come  here  for  a 
day's  shooting,  before  I  am  a  week  older." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  his  mother,  "  that  Mr. 
Herbert  can  find  in  his  heart  to  allow  such 
fine  grounds  as  these  to  fall  into  such  a  state 
of  decay." 

"  Papa  never  liked  the  place,"  said  Phoebe ; 
"  and  yet,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  he  has 
more  than  once  refused  to  sell  it." 

"  You  must  direct  us  now,  Phcebe ;"  they 
had  by  this  time  reached  a  point,  whence  the 
avenue  branched  off  in  two  separate  direc- 
tions. 

^^  Upon  my  word,"  repUed  Phcebe  blushing, 
"  it  may  seem  very  odd — but  I  hardly  know 
myself;  I  have  never  approached  it  from  this 
side  before.  I  wanted  papa  to  bring  me  here 
for  the  summer,  but  he  was  quite  angry  with 
me,  for  mentioning  such  a  thing." 

"  Very  odd,  indeed ;"  observed  Lady  Dul- 
•s\dch. 

"  Well  then,  I  will  confide  in  my  own  sa- 
gacity. Do  admire  those  walnut  trees,  mo- 
ther: and  Phoebe,  you  may  thank  me  for  a 
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new  pleasure,  it  seems  ;  I  thought  I  should  be 
right ;  yonder  is  the  house  : — upon  my  word  a 
noble  building !"  and,  as  he  spoke,  they 
emerged  from  the  avenue  upon  the  clear  lawn, 
in  frill  view  of  the  mansion. 

The  building  was  of  that  mixed  style  of  ar- 
chitecture, commonly  called  Palladian.  It 
was  an  extensive,  quadrangular  pile,  with  a 
clock  tower  over  the  grand  entrance ;  that 
clock  had  not  yet  been  wound  up,  for  fifteen 
years,  at  least.  The  windows  were  all  of  them 
closed ;  not  a  pencil  of  smoke  arose  from  any 
chimney ;  the  fountain  in  the  midst  of  a  gra- 
velled space  before  the  front  door  was  broken, 
and  its  basin  choaked  with  weeds  -,  the  grass 
round  the  house  was  ill-kept^  and  one  or  two 
degenerate  rose-bushes  leaned  weakly  against 
the  rusty  blue  iron  balustrades  of  the  flight  of 
steps,  which  led  to  a  sort  of  esplanade  under 
the  windows  of  the  principal  apartments.  So 
sombre  was  the  entire  effect  on  that  still 
summer's  afternoon,  that  all  the  three  dropped 
into  silence  almost  involuntarily,  and  the 
crashing  of  the  wheels  upon  the  gravel,  and  the 
whistle   of  some  wood-bird,  half  tame    from 
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being  so  long  undisturbed,  were  the  only 
sounds  which  were  heard,  as  the  party  drove 
up  to  the  portal. 

"  And  now  to  enter  this  enchanted  palace  !" 
said  Sir  Thomas,  running  up  the  steps  boy- 
ishly, "  O,  here  is  a  bell ! — Mercy  on  us  ! 
what  a  sound  it  makes  !  and  who  will  come  to 
answer  it,  I  wonder  ?  some  seneschal  with  a 
white  beard  ;  some.  . ,  .1  declare,  Phoebe,  you 
look  frightened." 

"  Never  mind  him!"  said  Lady  Dulwich, 
"  we  \viR  take  care  of  you !  here  comes  some 
one  at  last ! — but,  bless  me  !  what  a  number 
of  bolts  and  bars !  —Do  not  lean  against  the 
door — I  have  a  presentiment  that  it  will  open 
with  an  awful  jerk." 

And  it  did  so — a  respectable  looking  middle- 
aged  woman  presented  herself. 

"  We  can  see  the  house,"  said  Lady  Dul- 
wich authoritatively.  "  There  is  nothing  to  see, 
Madam,"  replied  the  woman,  ci^dlly  and 
steadily,  "  the  house  is  not  shown  to  stran- 
gers." 

"  I  think,  Markland,"  said  Phoebe  coming 
forward,  "  you  will  hardly  oppose  our  en- 
trance." 
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"  Lord  bless  me !  Miss  Herbert ! — what  ever 
in  the  world — so  surprised  as  I  am  to  see  you  ! 
— Mr.  Herbert  is  with  you^  I  hope  ?" 

"  No  matter,"  cried  Sir  Thomas,  entering 
unceremoniously,  "  why,  this  hall  is  most  su- 
perb ! — those  Ionic  columns  are  the  hand- 
somest things  of  the  kind  that  I  ever  saw." 

"  What  a  shame  it  is,  not  to  inhabit  such  a 
place !"  echoed  Lady  Dulwich,  "  if  it  were 
mine,  I  should  put  up  an  organ  in  yonder  mu- 
sic gallery,  before  I  were  four  and  twenty 
hours  older." 

"  And  invite  your  dear  five  hundred  friends 
to  play  upon  it,"  replied  the  Baronet.  In 
such  a  hght  mood  as  this,  they  presently  had 
exhausted  the  wonders  of  the  hall;  while 
Phoebe  stood  a  little  apart,  silently  considering 
how  much  reproof  she  should  subject  herself 
to,  for  taking  such  a  liberty^; — Mr.  Herbert 
was  a  man  who  never  forgave  a  liberty. 

"  And  now  the  keys  !  good  Madame  .  la 
Concierge/'  cried  Sir  Thomas  gaily;  "  open 
us  all  these  doors,  without  delay,  I  am  in  the 
best  possible  humour  for  exploring." 

"  The  keys.  Sir — my  husband  has  them 
locked  up— and — " 
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"  And  where  is  your  husband  ? — is  he  locked 
up  ? — don't  you  see,  that  we  wish  to  inspect 
every  thing  ?  Up  stairs  or  down  stairs  first, 
mother  ?" 

"  O,  up  stairs  first  1"  cried  Lady  Dulwich, 
humouring  her  son  in  his  mood  of  mischief; 
"  and,  don't  you  see  yonder  bunch  of  keys  ? 
I  dare  say  Mr.  Markland  has  forgotten  them ;" 
and,  as  she  spoke,  she  pointed  to  an  immense 
collection  upon  a  ring,  which  hung  in  a  niche 
close  by. 

"  By  Jove  !  so  they  are ;  well,  we  will  use 
them  for  ourselves." 

"  But,  if  you  please.  Sir " 

"  Thank  you,  Madame  la  Concierge — I  quite 
understand  you ;  you  see  I  am  a  positive  man. 
Come,  Phoebe !" 

"  What  would  I  give  if  Joshua  Markland 
was  here !"  cried  the  woman,  wringing  her 
hands  dismayedly. 

"  Now,  my  dear  woman  !  pray  take  things 
easily.  Why — you  might  be  a  jailor's  wife  in- 
deed.— Come  Phoebe  !  which  way  first  ?  up 
stairs,  to  the  left." 

"  Ay  —  ay,"    muttered  Markland,    looking 

VOL.    II.  H 
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after  them,  in  great  wrath,  "  to  the  left !  What 
in  the  world  must  I  do  to  get  them  out  of  the 
house  ?" 

While  she  stood  at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  a 
living  picture  of  vexation,  the  intruders  were 
heard,  trying  every  door  which  opened  into 
the  long  corridor;  entering  chambers  which 
had  never  been  unclosed  for  many  years,  and 
apparently  enjoying  their  forbidden  researches 
with  all  the  glee  of  a  parcel  of  children;  as 
the  approaching  sound  of  their  merriment 
warned  the  disturbed  housekeeper,  that  they 
had  examined  half  the  building. 

"  And  now,  Madame  la  Concierge,"  said 
Sir  Thomas,  "  I  think  we  are  satisfied.  We 
have  seen  nothing  worth  making  such  a  fuss 
about ;  never  a  ghost,  nor  a  picture.  Is  there 
any  thing  precious  on  the  other  side  of  the 
house  ?" 

"  No,  Sir — I  do  not  know.  Sir,"  replied 
Markland,  in  great  agitation,  "  I  have  never 
been  in  several  of  the  rooms 'myself,  Sir." 

"  O  then,  there  must  be  the  cream  of  the 
mystery,  depend  upon  it — we  will  introduce 
you  to  the  secrets  of  these  closed  chambers 
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— nay — positively,  Phoebe,  I  must  teach  you 
a  little  curiosity,  if  only  to  furnish  you  with 
one  fault.  There  must  be  something  worth 
seeing,  if  it  be  worth  hiding." 

Lady  Dulwich  laughed  heartily  at  Phoebe's 
uneasy  face,  and  they  were  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  corridor,  when  they  were  trans- 
fixed by  a  sound,  which  made  itself  heard 
above  the  highest  pitch  of  their  voices  ; — an 
outcry,  something  between  the  yell  of  a  ter- 
rified wild  beast,  and  the  shriek  of  a  strong 
man  in  his  death-struggle,  rung  from  the 
further  end  of  the  right-hand  passage,  again 
and  again.  Markland  darted  forward,  and  was 
out  of  sight,  and  round  a  corner,  ere  the 
intruders  had  recovered  from  their  astonish- 
ment at  so  horrible  a  sound. 

"  God  bless  me  !  what  can  this  be  !"  cried 
Sir  Thomas,  while  the  ladies  shrunk  together 
in  involuntary  terror. 

"  Do  not  leave  us  ?"  cried  Lady  Dulwich,  in 
an  agony  of  fear,  seizing  him  by  the  skirts  of 
his  coat : — "  let  us  go  at  once,  let  us  go  !"  and 
she  attempted  to  drag  him  towards  the  stair- 
case. 

H  2 
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But  ere  he  could  disengage  himself  from  her 
embrace,  a  second  scream  was  heard,  and 
louder  than  the  first, — a  scuffling  of  feet, — the 
rattle  of  a  chain  ; — and  Markland  was  seen 
issuing  from  the  passage,  crying  out,  "  Save 
me  ! — help  ! — murder  !" — and  pursued  by  a 
ghastlier  figure  than  any  of  the  party  had  ever 
before  beheld. 

It  was  a  strong  middle-aged  woman,  of  a 
herculean  figure,  upon  whose  face  was  stamped 
every    bad    passion,  intensified    by    insanity. 
Her   brilliant  eyes  were  distended  to  their  ut- 
most ; —  her  head  was   overgrown  with  a  felt  of 
shaggy  black  hair.     Her  attire  was  little  more 
than  a  foul  blanket,  strapped  round  her  waist; 
and   a    broken  chain    appended   to  this  belt, 
and    the   rings    about  her    wrists   which   had 
belonged   to  manacles,   told  how  strictly   she 
had  been  coerced,  and   how  mighty  had  been 
the  effects  of  this  present  paroxysm  of  frenzy. 
From   the    slight  bedstead   close   outside  the 
door  of  her  prison-chamber,  on  which  Mark- 
land  had  been   accustomed  to   sleep,   she  had 
wrenched   out  a  post,  and  was  pursuing  her 
dismayed  keeper  with  the  utmost  fury,  when 
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her  eye  lighted  upon  the  strangers.  With  a 
bound,  and  another  inarticulate  shout,  she 
rushed  toward,  brandishing  her  weapon,  and 
aimed  a  \'iolent  blow  at  Sir  Thomas,  who 
vainly  endeavoured  to  oppose  her  progress. 
It  descended, — but  not  as  she  had  directed  it — 
upon  the  fair  forehead  of  Phoebe.  Then  the 
maniac  sprang  down  stairs,  and  in  another 
instant,  the  fiendish  sound  of  her  lawless 
laughter  was  heard  upon  the  lawn  without. 
The  unfortunate  girl  fell  at  her  lover's  fe«t, 
covered  with  blood. 

"  What  have  I  lived  to  see  ?"  cried  Mark- 
land.  "  Heaven  have  mercy  upon  us  !  she  is 
killed  !  she  is  killed  ! — and  by  her  own  mother 
too  r 

The  confusion  and  dismay  of  the  ensuing 
scene  baffle  description.  Lady  Dulwich  fell 
into  fits  : — Sir  Thomas  dispatched  one  servant 
for  Mr.  Herbert,  another  for  medical  assistance 
for  Phoebe,  who  was  only  severely  wounded. 
Markland,  unable  to  face  the  consequences  of 
her  carelessness, — the  fury  of  her  master,  and 
the  expulsion  of  her  husband  from  his  place 
of  trust — left  the  house  on  some  pretext  or 
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other,    and    took  refuge   in    a    neighbouring 
cottage. 

In  the  midst  of  this  distress,  a  common 
farm  servant  rendered  the  most  efficient  assist- 
ance, by  summoning  Mrs.  Pritchard  to  the 
spot  where  the  thought  and  dehcacy  of  a 
woman  were  so  eminently  needed.  By  degrees 
the  neighbourhood  was  raised  with  the  report 
that  the  misguided  Mrs.  Herbert,— -who,  it  had 
been  believed  had  died  of  a  brain  fever  many 
years  ago, — was  yet  alive,  and  had  escaped 
from  her  confinement.  No  wonder  that  Mr. 
Herbert  had  always  been  unwilling  to  live  at 
Mile  Park!  No  wonder  that  Joshua  Mark- 
land  and  his  wife  had  been  so  unsociable,  and 
had  so  constantly  refused  admittance  to  guest 
or  neighbour ! 

Anna  Oldacre  was  left  alone,  almost  within 
hearing  of  the  disturbances  which  filled  the 
long-neglected  mansion.  The  story  of  the 
shocking  scene  which  had  taken  place,  was 
not  long  in  reaching  her  ear : — she  heard  it 
in  silence,  but  the  fountains  of  ancient  feeling 
which  had  been,  as  it  were,  seared  dry  for  so 
many   years,  burst  open   again  with  all  their 
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former  strength,  sweeping  away  all  the  reserve 
and  pettiness  with  which  years  and  small 
trials  had  encrusted  her  character.  The  love, 
the  resentment,  the  amazement  of  old  times, 
awoke  again  in  all  their  first  freshness,  and 
she  sate  amid  a  crowd  of  images  of  other  days, 
called  up  from  Memory's  tomb,  till  the  evening 
had  set,  and  night  had  growTi  old,  without 
adverting  to  the  flight  of  time,  the  darkness 
of  the  sky,  or  the  coldness  of  the  air  which 
sighed  through  her  opened  casement. 

On  a  sudden,  the  duU  sound  of  stealthy  foot- 
steps was  heard  in  the  garden  below ;  then  a  lum- 
bering noisQ  as  if  something  heavy  had  fallen ; 
then  a  low  scream,  like  the  cry  of  some  wild 
animal,  when  it  hes  down  to  die,  exhausted 
after  a  long  and  cruel  chace.  Anna  was 
startled  by  this  interruption  of  her  reverie; 
but  wound  up  to  a  state  of  mind  far  beyond 
all  fear.  She  looked  out  and  listened ;  all  was 
still ;  she  called  gently,  "  Who  is  there  ?"  but 
no  one  made  answer. 

The  same  moaning  was  again  repeated^ 
much  more  faintly  than  before.  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  a  cold  shiver  of  fear  ran  through  her 
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limbs  ;  and  opening  a  sashed  door,  she  stepped 
quietly  out  upon  the  small  lawn,  and  eagerly 
looked  forward  into  the  dull  shadow.  She  had 
scarcely  stood  an  instant,  trembling  with  the 
excess  of  agitation,  when  her  knees  were 
embraced  by  a  horrible  figure ; — a  pale,  bleeding 
maniac,  with  her  insufficient  covering  rent  to 
fragments  by  the  briars  and  furze  bushes 
through  which  she  had  found  her  way,  and 
her  hands  and  feet  miserably  wounded.  By 
the  light  of  the  lamp  which  Anna  carried,  she 
could  see,  that  the  passion  which  had  blazed 
in  the  eyes  of  the  miserable  woman  was  dying 
fast ;  and  there  was  scarcely  enough  strength 
left  in  her  hoarse  voice  to  gasp  out,  "  Hide 
me  !  hide  me  !— they  are  coming  !" 
"Who  ?— O  God  !— What  is  this  ?" 
"  I  was  Herbert's  wife.— Hide  me,  for 
mercy's  sake  ! — they  will  catch  me,-— and  I  shall 
be  starved  again  :—^they  have  hold  of  my  heart !  " 
As  she  spoke,  she  fell  back : — her  hands  re- 
laxed their  hold — one   more  deep  groan,  and 

all  was  still  ! 

My  story  is  told.     Lady  Dulwich,  disgusted 
by   so  unexpected  an  exposure,  broke  off  the 
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match  between  her  son  and  Phoebe  Herbert ; 
andj  to  veil  the  thing  a  little^  tried  to  lay  the 
blame  of  this  upon  the  poor  girl's  shattered 
health  and  lost  beauty,  and  to  give  out  that 
the  non-fulfilment  of  Sir  Thomas'  engagement 
was  her  own  express  choice.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  trace  the  fortunes  of  Anna  Old- 
acre  from  this  time  forth.  It  was  intimated 
to  her  that  Mr.  Herbert  was  about  to  bequeath 
a  part  of  his  vast  property  to  her,  in  the 
event  of  her  surviving  him ; — and  soon  after 
this  she  disappeared  from  the  cognizance  of  all 
her  friends,  though  I  have  heard  it  hinted  that 
she  is  living  abroad,  and  in  the  strictest  retire- 
ment. On  Mr.  Herbert's  death  there  appeared 
many  paragraphs  in  the  newspapers  announcing 
that   if    she    or    her   heirs    would    apply    to 

Messrs.  and ,  SoHcitors,  King's 

Bench  Walk,  London,  she  or  they  would  hear 
of  something  to  their  advantage ;  but  I  never 
heard  that  the  advertisements  were  answered. 
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THE  STREETS,  No.  IV. 


BROKERS'     SHOPS. 

This  is  no  day  for  the  public  streets ; — it  is 
a  day  when  nothing  is  stirring,  and  the 
weather  too  dingy  and  too  cheerless,  to  invite 
the  capricious  or  allow  the  delicate  in  health 
to  roam  abroad — a  Wednesday,  too — that  dull- 
est day  of  all  the  seven,  being  equally  remote 
from  the  bloom  of  the  beginning,  and  the  re- 
pose of  the  end  of  the  week.  Yesterday,  and 
on  Monday,  our  thoroughfares  were  all  alive 
with  the  splendour  of  our  resident  beauty  and 
fashion.  There  was  a  bazaar  to  which  fair 
ladies  flocked  in  hundreds  to  be  squeezed  to 
death,  (so  they  averred)  and  to    spend   their 
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money — and  enjoyed   themselves  so   much  in 
the    morning,     that   half    of  them   were    too 
weary  to   dance  at  the  ball  at  night.     If  they 
go  out,   then,    it  will   not  be  to    shop  or   to 
promenade,  but  to  pay  quiet  confidential  calls  ; 
and  the  gentlemen   must  make   up  for  being 
their    humble   servants  on  those  two  days,  by 
abiding  by  their  ledgers  and  among  their  bales 
of  cotton    '^  from  morn  till  dewy  eve."     Come 
then,   let   us   quit   the  public  streets,  and  take 
our  chance  among  the  by-ways  and  blind  alleys 
of  this  large  and  populous   city.      It  may  be, 
that  in  point  of  entertainment  we  shaU  fare  no 
worse  for  forsaking  the  genteeler  parts  of  the 
town,   and  exposing  ourselves  to  the  chance  of 
being  scouted  as  idlers  by  the  busy  men  whom 
we  may  happen  to  encounter. 

And  yet  the  regions  into  which  we  are  about 
to  penetrate  were  quarters  of  note,  scarcely 
thirty  years  ago.  Where  are  now  warehouses, 
distilleries,  law-stationers'  offices,  etc.  etc.  etc. 
creditable  people  did  not  disdain  to  live  and 
flourish  "  once  upon  a  time."  Yonder  large 
double  house,  with  a  portico,  was  formerly  the 
resort  of  such  style  and  such  beauty  as  our  town 
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then  boasted  You  may  see  that  it  has  been 
the  residence  of  no  common  man  :  it  is  care- 
fully finished  with  Venetian  windows,  and  a 
heavy  enriched  door  ease.  The  hall  has  been 
paved  with  black  and  white  marble  -,  the  stair- 
case and  its  balustrades  are  of  black  Jamaica 
mahogany}  the  ceilings  of  the  principal  rooms 
are  elaborately  stuccoed  over  in  such  wreathy 
patterns  of  festoons  as  surround  the  allegorical 
devices  of  Cipriani ;  and  there  remained, 
within  the  last  seven  years,  in  the  apartment 
which  had  been  the  dining-room,  now  devoted 
to  the  trading  uses  of  a  wholesale  grocer,  a 
chimney  piece,  carved  in  oak,  and  so  deli- 
cately were  its  partridges,  nestling  among  ears 
of  corn  and  autumn  flowers,  executed,  that 
some  wandering  connoisseur  was  at  the  pains 
of  purchasing  and  removing  the  same,  declar- 
ing it  to  be  a  choice  specimen  of  the  handy- 
work  of  Grimling  Gibbons.  We  could  be 
melancholy  and  sentimental,  if  we  chose,  when 
we  look  in  through  the  door,  which  now  stands 
open  all  the  day  long,  and  remember  how 
those  for  whose  comfort  and  pleasure  that 
stately  mansion  was  built  and  beautified,  have 
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all  passed  away — ay,  melancholy  and  senti- 
mental, in  the  midst  of  drays  and  cursing 
carters,  and  the  chemical  steam  of  half  a 
dozen  manufactories,  which,  one  would  think, 
was  sufficient  to  exterminate  the  entire  race 
of  people  who  were  compelled  to  breathe  it, 
day  after  day. 

Upon  that  vacant  ground,  now  barricadoed 
from  the  street  by  paUngs,  stood,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  small  church — a  quaint  little  octagonal 
building,  without  the  slightest  pretensions  to 
any  style  in  architecture^— dingy  without,  and 
dingy  within; — a  place  where  you  might  be 
sure  that  the  '  tableau  vivant '  of  Hogarth's 
sleeping  congregation  was  exhibited  every 
Sunday  afternoon,  and  sometimes  even  during 
morning  service.  I  shall  never  forget  the  tone 
of  its  old  asthmatic  organ,  nor  the  particular 
wheeze  with  which  that  venerable  instrument 
was  wont  to  indulge  itself  in  the  midst  of  its 
duty — so  like  the  puffing  of  some  pursy  va- 
letudinarian, for  whom  the  most  moderate  ex- 
ercise is  too  much  : — and  the  organ  in  question 
was  never  called  upon  to  do  more  than  bear  a 
steady  accompaniment  to  some  half  a  dozen 
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old  tunes^   which    served  all  the  year  round, 
Christmas   and   Easter    included.      Moreover, 
the  Reverend  who  performed  the  service  there 
was  much  in  the  style   of  Doctor  Dozeadeal, 
who    (as   the  story-book   tells  us,)  was  con- 
sidered to  be   the  perfect  model  of   a  gospel 
minister,  uniting,  in  his  own  person,  the  rare 
qualifications  of  a  sonorous  delivery,  a  peremp- 
tory appetite,     whereby    he   was  considerate 
enough    to    regulate   the   length    of  his   dis- 
courses, and  a  choice  selection   of   proverbs. 
Yes,  he  was  well  suited  to  his  audience,  which, 
of  latter   days,   for   the  most  part,  consisted 
of    substantial    tradesman     and   their    steady 
wives,   who  never  dreamed  of   the  possibility 
of  such  a  thing  as  cutting  a  dash,    and   might 
be  seen  plodding  thither,  carrying  their  prayer 
books  wrapped  up  in  clean   pocket-handker- 
chiefs,  and  followed    by    a   flock   of   orderly 
children, — at   least   half    a  dozen   years  after 
you  might  have  "  sought  all  the  town  and  not 
met    them    elsewhere."       Clergyman,     clerk 
choir,  and  congregation   all    declined   at    the 
same  time,   with  a   gradual  and  serene    deca- 
dence ;    and  when  they  became  extinct,  as  no 
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one  seemed  able  or  willing  to  step  forward 
and  take  their  vacant  places,  St.  Catherine's 
was  doomed  to  fall  :  great  was  the  dust  there- 
of! 

There  was  another  older  and  yet  duller 
church  in  this  neighbourhood,  up  yonder 
narrow  street,  which  now  seems  to  be  the 
ne  plus  ultra  of  dirt  and  tumult  ;  but  it  has 
been  long  dismantled  and  turned  to  baser 
uses.  Could  you  bring  an  old  inhabitant  to 
this  corner,  he  would  tell  you  that  in  ten,  at 
least,  of  those  dingy  houses,  lived  celebrated 
toasts  or  opulent  merchants.  But  we  will 
turn  aside  a  little, — we  are  entering  upon 
a  scene  in  which  it  will  require  no  hearsay  or 
association  to  assist  us  to  gather  our  enter- 
tainment. 

This  long  narrow  street,  half  a  Rag-fair,  half 
an  out-of-doors  magazine  of  upholstery — the 
Monmouth  Street  of  our  town,  yet  more 
various  in  the  wares  which  its  shops  expose 
than  its  metropohtan  protot^q^e,  is  well  worth 
examination.  Look  at  its  houses — small, 
dirty,  mean,  and  overflowing  with  such  an 
excess  of  population,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
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refrain  from  wondering  how  it  is  all  to  be 
lodged  at  night.  What  with  the  children,  and 
the  crockery-ware,  and  the  tables,  chairs, 
bureaux,  etc.  etc.  which  encroach  upon  the 
causeway  as  far  as  our  rigorous  mayors  will 
allow  it,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  take  three 
steps  at  a  time  without  interruption.  And 
then,  too,  the  owners  of  these  premises, 
mostly  women  of  that  certain  age  at  which 
fluency  arrives  at  its  culminating  point,  arrest 
you  in  your  progress  with  all  manner  of 
strange  and  seductive  temptations.  Do  you 
not  want  a  cheap,  neat  easy  chair— the  cheap- 
est thing  in  the  world,  for  only  three  and 
twenty  shillings  ?  or  a  cradle  and  rocking-horse, 
which  only  require  painting  to  be  as  good  as 
new — or  a  fancy  dress  ?  and,  to  entice  you  to 
purchase  this  last,  the  fair  trader  holds  up  a 
tunic  of  pink  and  silver,  which  the  neighbours 
round  about  regard  as  the  quintessence  of 
splendour,  which  you  can  refer,  with  half  a 
glance,  to  the  wardrobe  of  some  Sans-Pareil 
or  Garrick  theatre  of  other  days.  Will  you 
buy  none  of  these,  gentle  and  most  economical 
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companion  ?     It  must  be  confessed  that  you  are 
hard  to  please  on  a  shopping  excursion. 

But  we  may  admire,  if  we  cannot  afford  to 
spend  : — for  instance,  the  contents  of  this  next 
shop  are  such  as  detain  us  against  our  will. 
Who  that  has  ever  felt  the  pleasure  of  looking 
at  paintings,  could  pass  this  graphic  represent- 
ation of  Daniel  in  the  Lion's  Den,  without  a 
tribute  of  praise  ?  The  prophet  is  represented 
girt  about  his  loins  with  a  blue  garment,  ap- 
parently much  afraid  : — and  nicely  poised  upon 
the  end  of  a  beam  of  divine  light  and  favour 
which  hath  darted  through  a  rounded  peep-hole 
in  the  roof,  in  the  most  mathematical  manner 
imaginable,  which,  at  the  same  time,  cheers  the 
victim  of  the  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians, 
and  affords  him  a  seat.  We  will  say  nothing 
of  his  complexion,  to  avoid  questions  of  doubt 
— for  we  know  that  in  the  East  people  never 
prayed  until  they  had  washed  their  faces.  The 
lions,  six  as  substantial  looking  animals,  as  a 
uniform  standing  drab,  and  considerable  breadth 
of  beam  (to  use  the  sailor's  phrase)  can  make 
them,  are  sitting  round  the  seer,  in  a  circle, 
with  smug  civil  visages  3  and  toupees  combed 
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up  and  curled,  as  a  King's  wild  beasts  in  or- 
dinary should  have,  and  their  tails  turned  up 
with  amazement  in  the  regular  form  of  the 
letter  S.  Far  away,  at  the  top  of  the  beam. 
ajDpears  Darius,  who,  you  may  see  by  his 
eyes,  has  not  slept  a  wink,  dressed  in  a  gay 
printed  bedgown,  Wellington  boots,  and 
moustachios  which  would  make  those  on  the 
sign  of  the  Saracen's  liead  look  a  mere  trifle 
beside  them.  You  see  that  the  King  is  coming 
to  peep  at  what  is  going  on^  and  would  not  be 
his  lords  and  chief  rulers  for  the  world.  Why 
this  rare  piece  alone  is  worth  a  walk  to  come 
and  see!  and  the  next  picture — a  landscape 
wrought  in  needle-work — though  not  possess- 
ed of  the  thrilling  interest  of  its  historical 
neighbour,  is  also  a  valuable  composition  of 
its  kind.  The  chief  objects  which  it  represents 
are  two  shepherds,  larger  than  the  trees  by 
which  they  are  sitting,  and  one  sheep  placed 
between  them — the  embroideress  could  no 
more — a  castle  of  slate  coloured  wool,  and 
clouds  "  laid  out"  with  compasses,  with  the 
artist's  name,  Anne  Jordan,  September 
9th,    1 808    flying    on  a  scroll   midway  in  the 
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heavens,  the  said  scroll  being  as  large  as  shep- 
herd, sheep,  and  castle. put  together. 

Are  you  too  grave  or  too  matter-of-fact  to 
smile  at  these  specimens  of  art  ?  Look  into  yon- 
der cobwebbed  corner,  and  you  shaU  find  what 
shall  touch  another  string  than  that  of  mirth — a 
genuine  picture  of  some  nameless  lady,  torn  from 
its  frame,  and  sent  hither  to  be  disposed  of  as 
lumber.  That  picture  may  have  been  paint- 
ed by  Hudson  or  Jervas,  or  even  Gainsbo- 
rough, for  some  doting  mother  or  proud  hus- 
band— and,  lo  ! — a  few  years  gone  over — it  is 
here,  unprized,  and  thrust  out  of  sight— the 
same,  which  it  may  be,  that  the  best  room  in 
the  proudest  mansion  in  our  Sea- port  town 
was  hardly  thought  good  enough  to  hold. 
That  sweet  face  wears,  in  its  expression,  too 
much  of  the  Englishwoman,  too  much  of  the 
gentlewoman,  too  much  of  the  beauty  to  have 
merited  so  dishonourable  a  doom.  That  sim- 
ple, yet  elegant  dress — an  open  n4glig<^e  of 
flowered  brown  silk,  with  the  hair  combed 
back,  and  confined  by  a  red  ribbon,  the  ends 
whereof  float  carelessly  down  upon  the  firm 
white  shoulder, — an   additional  evidence    that 
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the  original  of  the  portrait  possessed  a  refined 
and  deUcate  taste  : — that  sweet,  composed 
smile,  which  time  will  never  strike  out  of  the 
lips  so  lolig  as  one  shred  of  the  canvas  hangs 
upon  another,  look  strangely  out  of  place 
in  their  present  mean  abode.  Was  there  no 
faithful  servant — no  common  acquaintance  to 
rescue  this  lovely  image  from  such  undeserved 
degradation  ?  "  That  picture,  Sir,  was  you 
talking  about  ? — my  husband  bought  it  at  Mr. 
Vernon's  sale,  ten  years  ago — when  he  failed. 
Sir  ; — and  it  cost  us  fifteen  shillings,  let  alone 
cleaning — old  rubbishing  thing  1" 

What  an  affecting  chapter  might  be  written 
on  the  subject  of  neglected  pictures !  What 
conjectural  histories  of  the  deeds,  and  thoughts 
of  their  originals  might  one  build  up  ! — ^The 
greatest  impression  of  dreariness  ever  con- 
veyed to  my  mind,  was,  when,  in  rambling 
through  a  deserted  and  haunted  house  in 
Shropshire,  I  came  upon  the  only  remaining 
vestige  of  its  inhabitants — the  picture  of  a 
serene  and  smiling  lady,  looking  from  the  wall 
into  mouldering  and  forsaken  chambers,  which 
she  had  once  beheld  decorated  and  furnished, 
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and  peopled  with  friends  and  kindred  : — and 
beneath,  upon  the  floor,  I  found  a  pair  of 
butterfly  wdngs,  which  had  belonged  to  some 
gay  creature,  long  ago  dead  of  imprisonment 
and  weariness.  What  numbers  of  similar  in- 
cidents might  not  any  one  with  an  eye  and  an 
heart  gather,  if  he  set  himself  to  the  task ! 
But  these  fancies  are  somewhat  out  of  place 
before  a  broker's  shop. 

Here  too,  is  old  china,  made  in  those  good 
ancient  days  when  fineness  of  texture  was 
studied  more  than  elegance  of  form  :  and  on 
which  may  be  seen  fathers  with  shaven  heads 
and  minikin  mouths,  grasping  the  feet  of  their 
daughters,  (when  the  latter  are  discovered 
eloping)  through  windows,  and  over  bridges, 
and  family  parties  drinking  tea  on  the  horizon, 
as  large  as  life,  and  in  the  total  defiance  of  all 
the  laws  of  perspective.  Here  are  not  a  few 
of  those  little  tea-pots,  the  sight  of  whose 
shadows  on  the  wall  could  make  one  giggle 
when  in  an  unwise  mood,  and  huge  jars  into 
wliich  you  might  concentrate  the  bloom  of  the 
entire  garden  of  roses ;  and  close  to  these, 
O  shameful  juxta-position  !  is  stationed  a  com- 
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mon  nest  of  shop-drawers^  flaring  in  all  the 
vulgarity  of  mahogany  and  green  paint ;  thus 
placing  the  venerable  relics  of  spicy-aired 
boudoirs,  and  courtly  tea-drinkings  in  much 
such  a  dishonourable  predicament,  as  a  gentle- 
woman of  the  old  school  would  conceive  she 
had  fallen  into,  if  she  was  perforce  compelled 
to  endure  the  near  neighbourhood  of  some 
pert  half-fledged  apprentice  boy  of  the  nine- 
teenth century. 

But  we  must  pass  on  our  way  : — a  few  steps 
more,  and  we  shall  change  this  scene,  so  fruit- 
ful in  speculations  and  reminiscences,  for  the 
dirt  and  bustle  of  a  public  street.  Who  shall 
despair  of  finding  food  for  imagination,  if  we 
have  proved  that  it  may  exist  in  a  town,  in  a 
common  broker^  shop  ?  Who  saith  that 
Poetry  has  disappeared  from  the  world,  and 
that  the  age  is  a  dull  mechanical  one  ?  Let 
the  propounder  of  such  uncomfortable  doc- 
trines enquire  whether  or  not  the  want  lies  in 
his  own  heart ;  whether  or  not  he  have  rightly 
cultivated  the  gifts  which  have  been  bestowed 
upon  him.  Nay,  let  him  do  no  more  than 
turn  this  corner,  and  stand  with  us  in  this  the 
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busiest  thoroughfare  of  our  busy  town,  a 
street  of  steam-boat  and  stage-coach  offices. 
Let  him  watch  the  faces  of  those  who  ahght, 
and  those  who  depart ;  of  the  father  who 
comes  to  see  his  aihng  daughter  safely  launched 
ui:)on  her  long  journey,  and  peruses,  with  an 
earnest  and  civil  anxiety,  the  countenances  of 
her  fellow-travellers  : — let  him  remark  that 
tall  bright-eyed  handsome  lad,  who  springs 
from  the  l)ox-seat  of  the  North  Mail,  with  a 
joy  which  has  home  in  every  gesture  : — let  him 
follow  with  his  eye  the  picturesque  palmer-like 
figure  of  that  old  beggar,  with  his  bare  white 
head,  and  his  belted  frieze  coat,  and  staif ; — 
in  short,  let  him  discover  any  trait  of  human 
feeling  or  human  sympathy,  and  go  home,  and 
deny  that  there  is  Poetry  left  in  the  world, 
if  he  dare  ! 
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THE     BLESSINGS     OF 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

How  many  an  emigrant's  wife,  transplanted 
from  merry  Yorkshire  or  canny  Scotland,  to 
the  prairies  or  clearings  of  America,  has,  like 
Kathleen  O'More,  "  sate  at  the  door  one  cold 
afternoon,"  when  all  her  bustling  household 
work  was  done  ;  and,  taking  some  tedious 
piece  of  mending  on  her  lap,  perhaps  the 
identical  waistcoat  in  which  her  John  or 
Joseph  succeeded  in  making  conquest  of  her 
heart,  or  some  stocking,  the  deficiency  of  whose 
heel  tells  of  thick  shoes  and  muddy  roads,  has 
sighed,  as  she  looked  over  the  wide  landscape 
before  her ;  and  remembered,  with  a  regretful 
heart,  the  happy  days,  though  not  so  rich  as 
the  present,  when  she  enjoyed  the  pleasures 
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and   privileges   of    good   neighbourhood,    has 
sighed  for  her  native  village,  wherein  thirteen 
trusty   and   well-beloved   gossips  were  within 
call,  as  she  sate  under  the  shadow  of  her  own 
porch  ; — the    least  communicative   of   whom 
could  tell  what  the  Vicar's  lady  had  worn  on 
Sunday,   and  how  Sir  William  had  ran  over  a 
little  girl  in  the  church-yard,  and  which  way 
the  hounds  had  gone  that  morning  ;  and  why 
the  Velocity  was  so  late  in   stopping  to  change 
horses ; — and,  in  the  fulness  of  her  murmuring 
heart,  the  aforesaid  emigrant's  wife,  out  of  sheer 
lack  of  gossipry,  (the  children  being  disposed  of 
in  their  cribs  to  take  their  afternoon's  sleep,  and 
the  helps '  being  all  abroad,  and  at  work  in 
the  newly-made  corn-fields,)  has  begun  to  recal 
to  her  own  discomfort  of  heart,  all  the  dismal 
tales  which  she  has  ever  heard  concerning  the 
evils    which    befall    settlers    in    such    lonely 
places  : — stories   of  rattle-snakes,   and  painted 
Indians  war-whooping  innocent  people  out  of 
their  first  sleep  to  get  up  and  be  tomohawked  ; 
of  snows  that  last  for  months,  and  frosts  that 
make  cruel  havoc  of  the  ears  and  noses  of  the 
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unwary,  and  woods  on  fire  for  hundreds  of 
miles  at  a  time  :-— and  she  sits,  thus  tormenting 
herself  over  her  stitchery,  until,  in  the  midst 
of  every  token  of  plenty  enough  to  gladden 
the  heart  of  any  reasonable  woman,  she  falls 
into  what  some  lively  American  writer  em- 
phatically calls  ''  a  solid  pet,"  all  for  the  want 
of  some  one  to  talk  to, — some  one  to  quarrel 
with, — some  good  neighbour  or  other  ! 

And  this  woman  may  have  been,  in  her 
mother-land,  the  veriest  shrew  in  the  whole 
parish ;  keeping  upon  good  terms  with  no  one 
for  a  week  at  a  time ;  living  in  the  midst  of  a 
perpetual  whirlpool  of  crosses  and  vexations ; 
a  woman  of  no  consequence  among  her  own 
people,  and  now  the  mistress  of  flocks  and 
herds,  and  of  much  wool  and  fine  linen.  Nor 
is  she  wholly  without  society.  Her  husband 
(when  he  is  not  too  tired)  can  talk  of  his  day's 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  the  next  crop  ; — her 
children  ought  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual 
amusement  and  occupation  to  her  mind.  No 
matter, — they  are  not  neighbours  ;  and  she 
thinks  herself  as  much  cut  off  from  her  kind, 
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as  if  she  were  the  sohtary  inhabitant  of  a 
Ught-house,  with  only  a  sea-gull  to  scream  a 
"good  morning"  to  her  as  it  passed,  and  the 
wash  of  the  ocean  to  lull  her  to  sleep. 

Well, — it  is,  at  times,  hard  to  imagine  such  a 
state  of  mind  in  an  overgrown  and  overflowing 
place  hke  this,  where,  do  what  you  ^dll,  you 
cannot  escape  from  the  consequences  and  con- 
veniences of  a  neighbourhood; — a  place,  too 
large  and  too  miscellaneously  peopled  for  you 
to  wish  to  maintain  an  intercourse  with  a  tenth 
part  of  the  personages  whom  circumstances 
locate  in  your  vicinity  ;  and  not  arrived  at  the 
stoically  indifferent  state  of  the  metropolis, 
where  you  may  live  next  door  to  a  man  for 
five  years  without  knowing  his  face  or  figure  ; 
and  where  that  singular  masquerade  took  place 
of  the  jealous  husband,  who  disguised  himself, 
and  giving  out  that  he  was  dead,  took  lodgings 
in  a  house  opposite  to  his  own,  to  ascertain 
the  truth  of  certain  suspicions  which  had  dis- 
turbed his  peace  of  mind.  No ;  we  are  precisely 
on  that  most  inconvenient  footing  of  knowing 
just  enough  of  each  other  to  be  annoyed,  and 
little  more  ;  and  I  should  think  that  it  would  be 
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hard  to  find  a  bachelor  (your  married  folk  have 
no  time  to  be  troubled  with  such  small  con- 
cerns) who  had  lived  for  ten  years  in  this 
place,  who  would  not  say  Amen  to  all  the 
dissatisfaction  it  is  impossible  not  to  express 
when  one  takes  pen  in  hand  to  treat  of  a 
"  good  neighbourhood." 

For,  thanks  to  the  pie-crust  style  of  archi- 
tecture, which,  for  the  most  part,  obtains  in 
this  good  town  of  ours — you  do  not  live  alone 
in  your  own  house  : — your  neighbour  lives 
with  you,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  if  you 
cannot  escape  from  hearing  his  proceedings  ; 
from  the  sound  of  his  gruif  voice  as  he  swears 
at  the  cook,  because  his  dinner  is  spoilt,  and 
the  squalling  of  his  child,  who  cannot  sleep 
itself,  and  resolves  that  you,  likewise,  shall  not. 
I  cannot  forget  the  melancholy  case  of  a  cer- 
tain Benedick  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  by 
much  persecution  of  this  nature,  was  meta- 
morphosed from  one  of  the  best  natured  men 
in  existence,  into  one  of  the  most  uncharitable 
and  atrabilious  ;  and  instead  of  ending  his 
days  amongst  us  in  easy  tranquillity,  varied 
by   the  occasional   relaxation   of  society — has 
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fled^  to  the  very  land  of  prairies  and  clearings, 
— for  aught  I  know. 

My  friend  was  an  excellent  patient  man, 
country-bom  and  country-bred  ;  for  whom  the 
wheel  of  town  life  went  by  many  degrees  much 
too  fast ',  a  man  used  to  the  regular  solace  of  a 
nap  after  a  three  o'clock  dinner,  (though  I 
could  never  hear  of  much  exertion  in  the 
mornings  which  made  such  indulgence  neces- 
sary,) and  who,  for  forty  years  of  his  life,  had 
fallen  to  sleep  to  no  harsher  sound  than  the 
creeping  of  the  wind  among  green  leaves  or 
bare  boughs,  or  the  tinkUng  of  rain.  He 
inherited  a  fortune  somewhat  exceeding  a  com- 
petence, on  the  death  of  an  unknown  cousin ; 
and  took  the  valiant  resolution  of  coming  to 
reside  in  our  good  town  for  the  purpose  of 
spending  his  income  and  enjoying  himself. 

Never  was  such  a  blunder  made.  Many 
weeks  passed  over  before  his  ear  was  familiar- 
ized to  the  nuisances  of  watchmen  and  church- 
clocks  ;  but  as  the  houses  on  either  side  of  the 
tenement  wherein  he  took  up  his  abode  were 
untenanted,  and  his  landlady,  a  widow  woman 
unblessed  by  a  family,  received  only  one  inmate 
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at  a  time,  he  congratulated  himself  no  little 
on  the  fortunate  choice  of  abode  which  he  had 
made ;  and  went  to  some  expense  in  em- 
bellishing his  drawing-room  with  choice  elbow- 
chairs,  dainty  pictures,  and  other  luxuries  "not 
in  the  bond"  of  his  compact  with  Mrs.  Bent. 
He  reckoned, like  many  another  before  him,  who 
has  planned  schemes  of  uninterrupted  felicity. 

Within  three  months  from  the  time  when 
he  had  hung  up  the  beautiful  engraving  of 
Psyche  above  his  chimney-piece,  and  fitted  a 
curious  secretaire  into  a  niche  of  ambiguous 
shape,  the  house  to  the  right  of  his  own  was 
taken  5 — and  within  another  week,  a  young 
couple  had  resolved  to  pitch  their  tents  in  the 
more  spacious  mansion  to  the  left ;  to  which 
these  two  other  houses  had  been  affixed  in  the 
course  of  a  very  few  months  ; — that  they  did 
not  fall  was  not  the  fault  of  the  architect, 
whose  economy  of  timber,  bricks,  and  mortar, 
was  enough  to  make  some  staid  old  professor 
of  the  Art,  a  century  old  in  his  sepulchre, 
rise,  and  stamp  down  the  gingerbread  handi- 
work of  his  degenerate  successor. 

Are  you  musical,  gentle  reader  ?     Do   you 
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know  the  torment  of  hearing  some  too  well- 
known  melody  droned  out  of  a  hand  organ^ 
or  thumped  out  of  a  piano-forte  just  beyond 
the  reach  of  your  ear ;  that  is  to  say,  so  far 
from  you,  that  you  only  catch  its  sound  when 
every  thing  else  is  still ;  but  in  such  fragmentary 
portions  that  your  fancy  supplies  the  lost  links 
of  the  chain,  and  you  cannot,  for  your  life, 
help  murmuring  ^'  Cherry  ripe,"  or  "  Di 
tanti,"^ — (O,  why  should  such  a  melody  have 
been  vulgarized  by  street-popularity  !) — till  you 
become  a  mere  machine,  only  good  for  that 
one  tune.  That  is  an  awful  misery,  as  any  one 
with  an  ear  can  testify.  But  who  can  describe 
the  more  than  disgust  which  that  poor  wretch 
must  prove,  "  who  is  not  moved  by  concord 
of  sweet  sounds,"  if  he  be  unhappily  compelled 
to  abide  in  the  neighbourhood  of  any  one  de- 
voted to  the  sedulous  practice  of  any  instrument! 
The  house  to  the  right  of  the  one  occupied 
by  the  peaceable  Mr.  Lancaster  had  no  sooner 
exhibited  its  placard  of  "  Apartments,"  than 
its  rooms  were  engaged  by  three  brothers, 
ranging   in    age    from   eighteen   to   four-and- 
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twenty;  young  men  of  small  means,  and 
amazing  animal  spirits,  —  who  had  been 
launched  into  our  town  to  push  their  way  in 
the  world  5  two  of  them  in  merchants'  offices, 
and  the  third,  as  he  had  a  turn  for  the  fine 
arts,  by  learning  to  become  a  performer  upon 
as  many  musical  instruments  as  there  was  the 
remotest  chance  of  his  making  any  money  by  ; 
and  to  further  this  object,  he  was  industrious 
enough  to  begin  by  taking  lessons  four  times 
a  week,  and  to  practise  in  proportion ;  which 
practising  was  always  carried  on  in  the  day 
time,  before  his  brothers  returned  home  from 
their  coffee  and  tallow, — "  who,"  to  use  their 
own  words,  "  would  not  stand  Ralph's  con- 
founded noise." 

The  new  light  which  his  vicinity  to  the  ge- 
nius shed  upon  honest  Mr.  Lancaster's  mind, 
as  to  the  extent  of  labour  requisite  to  ensure 
proficiency  in  music,  did  not  bring  with  it 
comfort,  commensurate  with  the  increase  of 
intelligence.  My  worthy  friend  was  an  old 
fashioned  orderly  person;  with  a  small  tidy 
range  of  ideas  of  his  own ;  and  at  first,  the  no- 
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velty  was  so  startling,  that  he  was  not  aware 
of  its  inconvenience.  He  had  no  comprehen- 
sion of  music — beyond  a  tune,  and  wondered 
patiently  for  some  time^  what  all  this  jmnble 
of  discordant  sound  could  mean.  Ere  long, 
wonder  began  to  give  place  to  weariness — a 
succession  of  showery  days  confined  the  man 
of  no  occupation  to  the  house  :  and  he  was 
compelled,  hour  after  hour,  to  endure  the 
see-saw-ing  of  the  violoncello,  and  the  howhng 
of  the  flute,  ''  which,"  he  said,  "  he  did  be- 
lieve must  have  something  the  matter  with 
it."  Nor  was  this  all.  Every  evening  brought 
the  musician's  brethren  home,  with  their  sten- 
torian voices,  and  their  heavy  boots  ; — a  friend 
or  t«"0  occasionally,  and  sometimes  a  dog  that 
barked,  and  was  therefore  to  be  kicked  out.  His 
ideas  were  doomed  to  undergo  a  further  disar- 
rangement by  discovering  that  the  youths  in 
question,  were  not  too  old  to  romp;  would 
run  about  their  room  vociferously,  mounting 
upon  chairs,  and  jumping  thence  to  the  floor, 
wdth  as  much  zest,  as  if  they  had  been  pro- 
prietors of  rattles  and  bells,  clad  in  frocks  and 
trowsers,  instead  of  merchant's  clerks. 

I  3 
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Few  trials  reach  their  acme  at  once : — and 

• 

to  try  poor  Mr.  Lancaster's  patience  yet  fur- 
ther, his  evil  stars  decreed  that  he  should 
sprain  his  ancle  so  severely,  as  to  confine  him 
to  the  house  for  many  weeks.  Like  the  her- 
mit in  the  ballad,  "  his  friends  were  few,'' — 
and  his  calamity  befell  him  in  the  gloomy 
month  of  November,  when  the  sun  did  not 
condescend  to  peep  in  upon  him  once  a  week, 
to  lighten  his  intolerable  ennui.  But  sunshine 
or  shower  made  no  difference  to  his  neigh- 
bour : — his  master  had  not  pronounced  him  to 
be  his  most  diligent  pupil  for  nothing ! — day 
after  day,  he  played,  and  played  on  :  until  my 
poor  friend's  equable  spirits  gave  way  under 
the  burden  of  so  much  sound,  and  having 
vainly  attempted  to  wade  through  Kenilworth, 
and  being  interrupted  at  least  every  five  mi- 
nutes, by  the  recurrence  of  a  certain  high  note, 
which  was  too  much  for  mortal  patience  to  en- 
dure, he  kicked  the  book  oif  the  sofa  with  a 
pee\dsh  exclamation,  and  summoning  his  pre- 
cise landlady,  desired  her,  herself  to  take  in 
a  message  to  the  next  door,  "  His  compliments, 
tind  he  should  be  much  obliged  if  the  young 
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gentleman  would  be  kind  enough  not  to  fiddle 
quite  so  loud." 

It  was  with  no  good  vrill  that  Mrs.  Bent 
dejoarted  upon  her  errand.  So  keen  had  the 
ears  of  her  inmate  grown,  in  the  course  of  the 
torturing  education  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected,  that  he  distinctly  heard  her  discreet 
knock  at  the  next  door — the  feet  of  the  ser- 
vant who  took  the  message  up  stairs — the  sud- 
den cessation  of  the  minor  scale,  which  Mr. 
Ralph  Bicknell  was  just  then  practising — and 
his  answer :  "  My  compliments,  and  I  will  come 
in  myself  directly." — "  Lord  have  mercy  upon 
me  1"  cried  the  querulous  invahd,  "  and  will 
he  bring  that  thing  \\ith  him,  I  wonder  ?" 

In  a  few  minutes,  a  foot — (O  how  well  he 
knew  its  sound !)  was  heard  ascending  the 
stairs  with  a  smart  and  rapid  tread ;  the  door 
of  the  much  injured  man's  sanctum  was  banged 
open,  and  the  offender  entered : — a  tall  fair 
lad,  wdth  a  long  thin  neck,  and  longer  thin- 
ner legs — a  wild  pair  of  large  grey  eyes — a 
^\'ilder  head  of  whitey-brown  hair.  The  soles 
of  his  substantial  boots  were  covered  with 
nails,  his  throat  encased  in  a  worn  and  weak 
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looking  black  stock,  the  cuifs  of  his  thread- 
bare blue  frock  coat  were  turned  up.  He  ap- 
peared, Mr.  Lancaster  thought,  the  very  in- 
carnation of  misrule  and  disturbance, — partial 
parents  had  said,  of  enthusiasm  and  genius. 
After  leaving  an  earthy  mark  upon  the  carpet, 
wherever  he  strode,  he  sate  down  violently, 
close  to  the  ear  of  the  invalid. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  Sir — "  he  began. 

"  Thank  you,  I  am  not  deaf,"  replied  Mr. 
Lancaster  peevishly — but  the  genius  did  not 
take  the  hint,  and  continued  in  the  same  he- 
roic key. 

"  I  am  very  sorry.  Sir,  very  sorry  indeed,  to 
find  that  I  incommode  you  by  my  practising, 
and  you  unwell  too."  To  improve  this  pitiful 
disposition  on  the  part  of  his  guest,  the  invalid 
drew  one  hand  feebly  across  his  eyes  with  a 
gesture  which  was  intended  to  be  expressive 
of  pain ;  and,  with  the  other,  reached  a  bottle 
from  a  table  close  to  the  sofa.  His  finesse 
was  lost  upon  the  genius. 

"  What  to  do,"  continued  he,  "  I  am  sure, 
I  don't  know — I  cannot  play  any  where  else, 
or  at  any  other  time,  or  a  moment  less,  I  am 
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sure.  I'll  tell  you  what,  Sir  3  your  best  re- 
medy would  be  to  take  up  an  instrument  your- 
self." 

The  sick  man's  honest  wonder  at  this  pro- 
posal entirely  destroyed  the  possibility  of  his 
maintaining  the  further  appearance  of  extreme 
languor.  He  started  eagerly  up — "  What  ? — 
God  bless  me,  Sir  ! — me  ! — do  you  take  me 
for  a  fool  ? — Good  morning  to  you,  Sir,  if  you 
please." 

"  Nay  but,  as  you  seem  to  have  so  much 
spare  time,  I  thought — " 

"  Good  morning,  if  you  please.  Sir,  I  will 
hear  no  more ;  I  do  not  like  being  made  game 
of." 

"  Well,  Sir^ — I  can  only  say, — "  rephed  the 
genius,  rising,  totally  at  a  loss  how  to  account 
for  such  a  warm  reception  of  a  proposal,  which 
he  had  intended  to  wind  up  by  recommending 
a  favourite  master.  But  Mr.  Lancaster  cut 
him  short  with — 

"  Say  nothing,  if  you  please.  Sir;  good 
morning  to  you." 

There  was  therefore  nothing  more  for  the 
young  musician  to  do,  but  to  depart. 
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^'  Take  up  an  instrument  indeed  !"  cried  the 
invalid,  when  the  door  had  closed  upon  this 
visitor  :  "  the  impertinent  puppy  1 — I  would 
give  fifty  pounds  to  clear  the  neighbourhood 
of  him !" 

Mr.  Lancaster's  temper  was  not  much  im- 
proved by  hearing  the  peals  of  laughter,  which 
broke  out  again  and  again  from  the  neighbour- 
ing apartments,  when  the  young  men  were 
all  assembled  in  the  evening  ;  "  Ay— ay !  a 
fine  joke  they  think  it,  I  dare  say  ! — Take 
up  an  instrument  indeed  1"    He  fretted  himself 

into  an  absolute  fever  that  night. 

^  *  *  *  *   ' 

A  man  must  have  been  humiliated  by  sick- 
ness, to  enter  into  the  comprehension  of  the 
serene  enjoyment  which  may  be  derived  from 
looking  out  of  his  chamber  windows,  and 
watching  what  goes  on  in  the  parti- coloured 
world  without.  I  am  bold  to  say,  from  expe- 
rience, that  there  are  pleasures  less  worth 
notice  than  this ;  having  myself  known  what 
it  was  to  be  reduced  for  amusement  to  a  pros- 
pect of  windmills  from  an  upper  window,  to 
find   companionship     in    their     motion,    and 
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beaut)^,  in  the  changing  hghts  and  shadows, 
which  sunshine  and  clouds  let  fall  upon  them. 
One  of  my  vmirling  comforters,  too,  was  re- 
paired during  my  confinement. — Judge  then 
of  Mr.  Lancaster's  scorn  and  ^^Tath,  when,  on 
being  wheeled  into  his  sitting-room  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  he  perceived  that  a  thick 
muslin  blind,  totally  shut  out  the  prospect 
offered  by  the  street  below.  He  rung  his  bell 
violently. 

'^  Well,  Sir,"  said  Mrs,  Bent,  meekly  pre- 
senting herself  to  him. 

"  Well,  ma'am  !"  replied  he  in  a  tone  of 
sarcastic  dignity — pointing  with  his  stick  as  he 
spoke,  to  the  offending  draperies,  '^  what  does 
all  this  mean,  that  you  have  taken  away  mv 
view  ?" 

"  If  you  please,  Sir — "  and  the  \\ddow  played 
mth  her  apron  string. 

"  I  tell  you,  I  don't  please — take  that  thing 
down  instantly! — I  declare  that  nuisance  in 
the  next  house  is  beginning  already  !" 

Mrs.  Bent  kept  her  ground,  "  A  forward 
young  gentleman,  if  you  please.  Sir,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  way,  who  has  hurt  himself 
like  you,  Sir " 
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"  Well,  woman  !  and  what  is  that  to  me  ?" 

"  He  has  a  telescope,  Sir ;  and  sits  watching 
every  thing  that  goes  on.  Judith  saw  him 
laughing,  yesterday,  all  the  time  she  was  laying 
the  cloth  for  your  dinner." 

"  A  telescope  !"  cried  the  invalid  in  dismay. 

"  Yes,  Sir.  I  know  Mrs.  Morland,  and  she 
says,  he  says,  he  should  not  know  how  to  get 
the  day  over  without  it,  and  Doctor  Whitwell 
complains  he  is  so  restless,  Sir,  that  he  don't 
know  when  he  will  get  better  again." 

"  You  may  go — you  may  go,"  replied  her 
lodger  laconically. 

His  resolution  was  taken.  Within  an  hour 
he  had  summoned  a  conveyance,  having,  with 
Judith's  assistance,  packed  up  such  of  his 
treasures  as  were  most  portable,  and,  in  spite 
of  the  forebodings  of  Mrs.  Bent,  who  threat- 
ened him  with  lameness  for  the  rest  of  his 
days— -set  off  in  search  of  a  quieter  neighbour- 
hood ;  with  what  success,  we  may  perhaps  see 
on  some  future  occasion. 
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However  interesting  our  good  town  may 
be  to  those  who  remember  how  wonderfully 
commerce  has  extended  its  boundaries  within 
the  last  four  years — however  many  be  the 
tokens  which  call  upon  them  to  admire  its  in- 
creasing spirit  and  prosperity,  1  am  persuaded 
that  there  is  not  a  place  in  all  England,  more 
scantily  furnished  with  sights  to  be  seen,  than 
the  one  of  which  I  write.  And,  what  is  worse, 
if  within  its  circle  of  smoke  there  is  nothing 
to  requite  the  pilgrimages  of  those  who  are 
cathedral  hunters,  and  love  to  find  the  houses 
wherein  great  men  have  been  born,  and  to 
gather  relics  from  their  graves,  and  wiU  go 
miles  to  walk  down  a  flight  of  wishing-steps  ; 
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or  to  explore  deserted  mansions  with  their 
dust-covered  windows  ;  if  Dubhn  beat  us  hol- 
low in  the  article  of  architectural  magnificence, 
and  Chester,  and  Shrewsbury,  and  fifty  other 
places  of  meaner  note,  surpass  us  in  antiquities 
— crosses —  conduits — arches  —  walls  —  I  am 
constrained,  alas  !  to  own,  that,  for  the  most 
part,  our  environs  offer  no  compensation  for 
the  poverty  within  their  boundaries,  a  poverty, 
which  makes  the  lionising  of  strangers  a  task 
of  some  difficulty.  For  the  most  part  they  are 
barren  and  flat,  rarely  affording  the  luxury  of 
a  prospect,  and  more  rarely  still  the  novelty 
of  an  object  sufficient  to  recompence  the  most 
easily  contented  of  excursionizers,  for  the  da- 
ma2:es  done  to  his  own,  or  his  horse's  shoes. 

Yet,  in  attempting  a  picture  of  our  Sea-Port 
Town — it  were  surely  as  unjust  and  discourteous 
to  omit  all  mention  of  its  suburbs,  as  it  would 
be,  totally  to  forget  the  chrysahs  in  the  gay 
butterfly,  which  springs  from  '^  its  cell  of 
qW^" — for  you  behold  in  them,  the  rudiments 
of  a  city's  spread,  the  dying  struggles  of  Nature, 
the  first  efforts  of  man's  handy  work.  Look  at 
yonder   trampled  field,    of  late   the   hsts   for 
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school   boys'  holiday  tournament — the   utter- 
most point  to  which  little  children^   dwelling 
in  the  heart  of  the   town,  could  straggle  out, 
to    fill  their  aprons  with  stunted   daisies  and 
dusty  dandelions,  now  crossed  by  a  network 
of  streets  in  embr}^o,  or  dug  out  into  sand  quar- 
ries, where  a  noisy  and  debased  people  carr}- 
on   their  trade,  in    the    midst   of  a   ceaseless 
hubbub    of  coarse   ribaldry.      Pass    over   the 
same  desolate  tract  again,  when  a  few  months 
shall  liave  gone  by — it  will  be  found  desolate 
no  more.     The  streets  \vi\\  be  completed,  the 
houses    have    arisen   in    goodly   rows — glazed, 
and  painted,  and  occupied  ;  the  windows  dain- 
tily set  out  with  gay  furniture,  and  cards  to 
tempt  single  men   to  fix  their  wandering  fan- 
cies, to  say  nothing  of  the  farther  inducement 
of  a  smart  ringletted  head,  not  peeping  over 
the  blinds — or,  (for  the  benefit  of  bachelors  of 
a  certain  age)   a  comfortable  motherly  looking 
widow  woman,  standing  on  the  steps  without 
her  bonnet.     Walk   through  that   street  again, 
before   two  years  have  passed,  and  you  shall 
find   it  leading  ^^ou  to  further  encroachments 
npon   the    daisies    and    dandelions    aforesaid. 
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perhaps  even  bending  their  peremptory  course 
towards  the  demoHtion  of  some  old  and  worn  out 
garden,  in  which  flowers  and  fruits  have  long 
ceased  to  flourish,  owing  to  the  approach  of 
steam,  smokes  and  evil  odours,  and  which 
is  now  to  be  abandoned  to  the  advancing 
march  of  our  enterprising  and  populous  city. 

Well,  such  tokens  of  the  spread  of  wealth 
and  activity,  all  morally  delightful  though  they 
be,  have,  at  times,  a  saddening  effect  upon 
certain  spirits,  loudly  reminding  them  of  the 
change  which  involves  every  thing  around 
and  within  us — the  change,  which  year  by 
year  carries  away  our  nearest  and  dearest; 
and  it  may  be,  breaks  the  ties  of  some  friend- 
ship, which  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  its 
perpetuity.  And  when  I  stand  in  this  trim 
cheerful-looking  street,  and  remember  how 
few  years  have  elapsed,  since  it  was  a  field, 
whereunto  cricketers  and  others  did  resort  to 
play,  myself  among  the  number ;  and  how,  in 
the  course  of  those  few  years,  old  thoughts, 
feelings,  and  wishes,  have  been  as  completely 
obliterated,  as  the  turf  of  the  meadow — when 
I  think  of  school-days  and  school-feUows — and 
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liow  the  light-hearted  spirit  of  the  first  has 
faded  out  of  me,  like  some  impression  of  a 
dream,  and  how  the  others  are  scattered  hither 
and  thither,  like  beads  when  their  string  is 
snapped — I  forget  in  the  melancholy  sense  of 
the  insecurity  of  all  our  hopes  and  possessions 
to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity,  which  is  extending 
this  great  cit}^  day  by  day,  and  the  wealth, 
which,  year  by  year,  is  purifying  the  corrupt 
places  of  its  heart,  and  replacing  old  crumbling 
ruins,  and  noisome  alleys  by  stately  build- 
ings and  spacious  streets. 

But  to  cease  from  this  needless  mournful- 
ness — so  pernicious  an  indulgence — let  us 
think  of  the  splendid  exception  we  possess  to 
the  general  censure  which  has  been  passed 
upon  the  environs  of  our  Sea  Port  Town — let 
us  speak  of  "  our  own  imperial  River !" — Let 
us,  for  the  moment,  leave  its  shipping  out  of 
the  question — stately  East  Indian — trim  Ame- 
rican— rakish  schooner — quaint  looking  Dutch- 
man (hke  a  craft  which  had  sailed  out  of  one 
of  Van  Goyen  or  Vandervelde's  pictures)  and 
think  only  of  the  wide  stream,  with  its  busy 
shores  on  either  side.     Let  us  turn  our  backs 
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upon  its  embouchure,  with  tbxC  fort,  and  the 
lighthouse,  of  which  and  of  some  lonely  pass- 
ing sail,  I  have  so  often  seen  the  setting 
sun  make  a  picture  of  rare  brilliancy.  Let 
us  look  before  us,  (we  are  in  a  boat)  as  far 
as  the  bend  of  the  stream,  where  sloping  up- 
lands, backed  by  one  or  two  peculiarly  formed 
hills,  give  its  waters  such  a  lake-like  charac- 
ter;— remark,  on  the  left,  the  almost  endless 
grove  of  masts — the  long  symmetrical  lines  of 
sea  wall — the  town  arising  mass  above  mass, 
and,  in  the  distance,  lost  among  vapour — and 
on  the  right,  lively  villages,  fast  hurrying  on 
to  emulate  the  gaiety  and  completeness  of  a 
town,  built  in  that  choice  and  mixed  style  of 
architecture,  which  cries  aloud  for  a  name  to 
characterize  it  withal.  We  have  ^^assed  them 
— notice,  as  we  advance,  on  the  one  side  of 
the  river,  the  spire  of  a  respectable  old  church ; 
and,  on  the  other,  at  that  waste  and  dismal 
point  v/here  the  country  has  long  ceased  to 
end,  and  the  town  has  not  yet  begun, — the 
tall  house — one  of  those  places  upon  which 
the  sun  never  seems  willing  to  shine — a  spot 
which    stands    out   dark   and   singular  in  the 
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midst  of  the  brightest  July  landscape — an 
object  to  which  the  eye  returns  as  surely  as  it 
seeks  out  some  lean,  black,  iU-conditioned 
looking  Bravo  who  stands  apart  from  a  crowd, 
more  frequently  than  the  fairest  or  best  clad 
personage  of  the  assembly. 

That  tall  house  must  have  a  story  belonging 
to  it,  though  no  one  has,  as  yet,  shown  the 
wit  or  retentiveness  to  invent  or  remember 
one  ; — a  ghost-story  to  be  sure. — You  do 
not  beheve  in  the  possibihty  of  haunted 
houses  so  near  large  towns  ? — you  laugh  at 
the  idea  of  a  disembodied  spirit  revisiting  the 
Earth  amid  the  sound  of  bells  and  the  hum 
of  multitudes — and  would  rob  the  poj^ulous 
city  of  the  dear  delights  of  supernatural  oc- 
currences !  Why,  far  more  awful  are  the 
traditions  which  cling  to  cities,  than  any  which 
make  ghastly  the  long  avenue  and  the  desert- 
ed hall  house,  in  the  depths  of  the  country ! 
What  think  you  of  the  portents  v.hich  alarm- 
ed the  Londoners  before  the  awful  visitation 
of  the  plague  r  of  the  fiery  sword  which  hung 
in  the  heavens  and  rained  blood?  and  the 
other    foreboding    prodigies   so   incomparably 
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described  by  Defoe  ?  What  think  you  of  the 
phantom  camp  which,  in  the  days  of  the  strife 
between  Crescent  and  Cross,  was  wont  to  ap- 
pear and  encircle  the  stout  city  of  Prague, 
when  the  enemy  was  at  hand; — the  fitful 
blasts  of  its  far  oiF  trumpets  breaking  the  still- 
ness of  midnight,  and  its  pale  banners  stream- 
ing in  the  moonshine  ?  Or  of  the  cry  of  the 
Wild  Huntsman  and  his  spectre  hounds  which 
were  heard  in  the  streets  of  Valenciennes  at 
midnight,  not  long  before  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo ; — a  tale  which  the  Minstrel  of  Abbotsford 
was  not  ashamed  to  tell,  and  which  it  there- 
fore becomes  no  meaner  hand  to  touch.  Sure- 
ly these  superstitions  are  none  the  less  fearful 
because  the  hearts  of  multitudes  have  thrilled 
at  their  belief  ? — And  if,  giving  fancy  free  rein, 
we  suppose  that  the  spirits  of  evil  are  allowed 
at  any  time  peculiar  power  over  the  Earth, — 
what  place  could  they  choose  wherein  to  work 
their  wicked  will,  in  preference  to  a  town, 
where  the  extremes  of  luxury  and  misery 
equally  dispose  the  feeble-hearted  and  unwary 
to  yield  to  their  influences,  and  crime  has  a 
thousand   fantastic   chf^nnels   wherein   it   may 
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run  riot,  which  are  utterly  unknown  to  the 
folders  of  flocks  and  the  shearers  of  com  ? 
As  I  write,  I  remember  a  tale  which  was 
told  to  me  not  long  ago,  and  which  I  recal,  in 
virtue  of  the  freedom  to  digress  which  I  have 
taken, — ^with  the  grave  assurance  that  it  is  a 
true  story. 

It  is  many  years  since  a  gentleman  hap- 
pened to  take  up  a  night's  lodging  in  a  room 
which  overlooked  a  churchyard,  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  small  town.  Whether  he  was  a 
stranger,  a  visitor,  or  a  resident  there,  I  can- 
not, at  this  moment,  call  to  mind ;  nor  do  I 
mention  the  name  of  the  town,  for  obvious 
reasons.  The  gentleman  was  young,  strong, 
and  by  no  means  visionary — so  that,  if  he 
looked  out  of  his  window,  before  he  retired 
to  rest  at  midnight,  it  was,  most  probably,  to 
speculate  upon  the  weather.  Once  having 
looked,  however,  he  could  not  withdraw  his 
gaze — his  eyes  were  rivetted  upon  the  church 
— for  he  perceived,  to  his  great  surprise,  that 
a  light  was  burning  within  it,  casting  a  dull 
gleam  from  the  windows  which  surround  the 
altar.      He   watched  for   a   few  moments,   in 
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silence,  and,  it  may  be  supposed,  with  as  much 
awe  as  curiosity,  until  he  was  certain  that 
there  could  be  no  deceit — for  the  light  re- 
mained burning  in  the  same  place.  He  was 
resolved  to  ascertain  what  so  singular  an  ap- 
pearance could  mean  ;  but  he  would  not  go 
alone — perhaps  he  durst  not — perhaps  he 
wished  for  the  company  of  other  witnesses 
besides  himself.  One  or  two  neighbours  were 
called  up,  and  the  keys  of  the  churchyard  pro- 
cured, after  some  delay.  There  burned  the 
light  still; — and,  though  their  eyes  were 
anxiously  fixed  upon  it  as  the  gate  creaked 
upon  its  rusty  hinges  to  admit  them,  it  neither 
faded  nor  moved.  They  approached  the 
building — the  windows  were  so  high  that,  to 
gain  any  view  of  what  might  be  passing  in 
the  interior,  it  was  necessary  to  have  recourse 
to  a  ladder ;  this,  too,  after  some  delay,  they 
obtained.  They  applied  it  to  the  large  window 
of  the  chancel, — and  there  was  some  deliber- 
ation as  to  who  should  first  ascend.  The 
gentleman  who  had  given  the  alarm,  at  last 
volunteered  the  service,  and,  with  a  panting 
breath,  and  a  brow  covered  with  beads  of  dew. 
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reached  the  top,  and  looked  down — the  rest 
huddling  together  behind  him,  and  pressing 
closely  one  upon  the  other. 

The  sight  he  saw  was  sufficient  to  shake  the 
courage  of  the  stoutest.  The  communion 
table  had  been  uncovered,  as  for  the  rite,  and 
drawn  to  a  short  distance  from  the  wall.  Two 
candles  had  been  brought  from  the  vestry, 
hghted,  and  placed  thereon;  three  figures 
were  seated  round  it,  playing  at  cards  !  They 
were  young  men  of  licentious  habits  and  no- 
torious impiety  —  and  their  flushed  counte- 
nances and  disordered  clothes,  showed  that  their 
present  audacious  act  of  sacrilege  had  been 
planned  at  some  debauch.  But  there  was  a 
fourth  at  the  table — that  fourth,  a  corpse, 
which  had  that  day  been  buried  in  a  vault 
within  the  church  !  It  had  been  dragged  from 
its  grave,  by  these  blasphemous  rioters,  to 
assist  at  their  game — as  if  they  were  resolved 
that  no  horror  should  be  wanting.  You  may 
think  how  ghastly  the  dead  face  looked  when 
contrasted  with  their  rude  and  glaring  counte- 
nances— how  chiUing  was  its  motionless  silence 
in   return   to   their   infernal  ribaldry.      Those 
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who  beheld  looked  long  ere  they  could  believe 
that  living  men  could  dare  to  perpetrate  so 
enormous  a  crime.  Other  inhabitants  of  the 
neighbourhood  were  presently  collected;  the 
church  door  unlocked  ;  and  the  gamesters  in- 
terrupted— who  could  have  dared  to  wait  un- 
til the  game  was  played  out  ?  They  were  im- 
mediately taken  into  custody — and  it  was  far- 
ther discovered  that  the  criminals  belonged  to 
some  of  the  most  respectable  families  of  the 
place. 

How  they  had  gained  an  entrance,  or  what 
had  tempted  them  to  so  fearfully  wicked  an 
act,  was  never  known — or,  if  it  was  known, 
was  never  told — for,  in  consideration  of  their 
families,  the  matter  was  hushed  up,  the  mis- 
creants   allowed   to    escape   from   ,  to 

reappear  there  no  more  ! 

How  far  have  we  wandered  from  the  Tall 
House  ? — we  have  passed  it  while  the  tale  was 
a-telling,  and  must  keep  its  legend  for  some 
future  day.  A  few  miles  beyond  it,  we  shall 
reach  the  grounds  of  a  splendid  old  specimen 
of  the  Elizabethan  mansion,  for  which  there 
would  be  no  occasion  to  fabricate  a  story— it 
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being  already  the  scene  of  not  a  few  goblin 
tales  ;  —  and  if  there  be  a  fitting  habitat  for 
such  traditions  in  this  incredulous  island  of 
ours,  whose  retirement  is  so  fast  disappearing 
before  the  spirit  of  rail-roads  and  canals,  "  it 
is  this,  it  is  !"  But  we  must  not  grow  too 
monotonous,  and  exhaust  our  entire  store  of 
legends  at  once  : — and  moreover  have  so  far 
passed  the  town  and  its  suburbs  that  tame 
pheasants  are  running  through  the  grass  at 
our  feet,  and  rabbits,  with  their  large  jewel- 
like  eyes,  are  hopping  across  our  path,  in  all 
the  boldness  of  perfect  confidence.  We  did 
not  promise  to  digress  from  the  suburbs,  but 
in  them.  Let  us  therefore  return  to  the  more 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  city— and 
behold,  at  our  will,  we  are  there  ! 

Nay,  we  have  passed  through  the  town,  and 
emerged  at  its  northern  outlet,  in  fiill  view  of 
the  mouth  of  its  glorious  river.  What  a  scene 
does  it  present  when  a  fleet  of  vessels,  long  de- 
tained by  waiting  for  a  fair  wind,  is  at  last  set 
free,  and  is  seen  in  majestic  motion,  each  on  its 
own  path,  and  for  its  own  destination.  What  a 
scene  for  the  heart  as  well  as  the  eye  !     How 
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many  different  interests  do  "those  brave 
winged  creatures"  contain  at  such  a  moment ! 
There  go  loved  ones,  who  have  taken  their  last 
farewells  of  friends,  and  perhaps  of  expecta- 
tions, and  families  of  hopeful  healthy  emigrants, 
whose  regret  at  leaving  their  own  old  England 
is  softened  by  the  thought  that  they  are  not 
separated : — all  are  going  together,  parents 
and  children  : — and  that  they  are  setting  forth 
on  their  voyage  to  the  land  of  promise,  and  no 
taxes.  There  too,  are  borne  on  their  way  to 
"  wild  pleasure  of  the  main,"  and  enterprize 
in  untried  lands,  the  lawless,  the  reckless,  the 
unconnected,  who  leave  behind  them  none 
to  grieve  for  their  excesses,  or  to  provide  for 
them  a  bright  fire,  a  hearty  welcome  when  they 
come  home  : — they  have  no  homes  ! — And  the 
freight  borne  by  those  ships,  as  various  as  the 
human  creatures,  who  now  appear  scarcely  as 
large  as  spots  upon  their  decks,  (even  when 
followed  through  a  telescope,) — can  one  look 
upon  a  show  like  this,  proudly  sweeping  before 
us,  across  fresh  waters,  and  beneath  a  breezy 
and  sunshiny  heaven,  without  an  inward  feeling 
of  exultation,  as  we  think  of  the  resources  of 
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our  own  land,  and  an  inward  prayer  for  every 
gallant  ship  as  she  melts  into  the  sky  of  the 
morning ! 

Further  on,  up  this  avenue,  are  trees  ; — the 
oldest  within  many  a  mile,  and  the  most  im- 
portant; for,  during  many  a  long  year  they 
served  as  landmarks,  and  are,  even  now,  among 
the  first  sights  which  greet  the  homeward 
bound  mariner  as  he  enters  our  river.  What 
a  power,  as  well  as  venerableness  is  there  in 
an  old  tree,  when  decay  has  spared  it  as  long 
as  he  hath  spared  these  !  Stand  beneath 
them,  and  you  see  a  long  perspective  of  city 
landscape  stretching  before  you ;  look  up,  and 
you  feel  how  far  they  are  beyond  the  reach  of 
man's  ambition.  The  merchant  prince  may 
pile  up  his  warehouses  fifteen  stories  high,  and 
build  his  mansion  after  any  elaborate  and 
antique  fancy ;  he  may  dig  for  a  spring,  and 
spread  its  waters  into  a  lake  ;  he  may  patch  up 
a  ruin,  which  shall  deceive  antiquarian  eyes ; 
and  even  purchase  a  waterfall — (I  know  an 
instance  of  a  bankruptcy,  which  was  brought 
on  by  an  indi\T[dual  ha^^ng  bought  a  cascade, 
and  established  it  in  his  own  park,  for  which 
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decoration  he  was  unable  to  pay.)  he  may 
imitate  anything,  by  the  virtue  of  the  spells  of 
gold,  save  your  verdant  stateliness,  time- 
honoured  and  lofty  sycamores  !  You  have 
outlived  his  fathers  and  their  toils, — ^you  will 
survive  him  and  his  pride  ;  and  his  children,  it 
may  be,  will  have  run  their  race  of  industry 
or  extravagance  long  before  your  glory  is  laid 
low  ! 

Yes — an  old  tree  is  one  of  our  rarities ;  and 
these,  among  the  few  genuine  antiquities  we 
possess,  (excepting  a  cottage^  now  devoted  to 
the  uses  of  a  tailor  and  his  goose,  where  Prince 
Rupert  took  up  his  quarters)  since  the  last 
arch  of  the  old  Tower,  and  the  Gallows  Mill, 
(doth  not  the  name  suggest  a  melodrama  ?) 
have  been  pulled  down.  Walk  in  which 
direction  you  will,  and  you  will  see  little  except 
obtrusive  or  insipid  novelty,  unless  you  come 
upon  a  romance  of  stone,  and  tunnel,  and 
passage,  and  archway  and  vaults  a  sort  of 
modern  Domdaniel,  which  is  constantly  under- 
going addition  and  destruction,  as  the  caprices 
of  its  owner,  a  rich  humourist,  dictate.  It  is 
a  place  at  which  children   shudder  while  they 
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peep  in  through  its  gate  and  hsten  to  the 
echoes  of  their  own  voices,  and  trembhng 
scamper  away,  should  the  stalwart  form  of  the 
owner  of  these  mysteries  be  seen  approaching. 
What  am  I  \vTiting  ?  Did  I  not  pass  my  word 
to  keep  clear  of  characters  ?  Peccavi.  Enough 
of  the  suburbs. 
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THE    ADVENTURES    OF    THE 
MERCHANT  BY  CHANCE. 

PART  I. 

THE  FREAKS  OF  A  NIGHT. 

To  look  at  yonder  large  and  commodious 
house,  neither  venerably  old,  nor  flagrantly 
new,  with  its  five  drawing-room  windows  in  the 
second  story,  judiciously  draperied,  and  jts 
mahogany  door,  without  any  particular  ap- 
pendage or  ornament  to  distinguish  it  from  the 
host  of  unexceptionable  mansions  which  sur- 
round it,  you  would  think  must  be  an  anti- 
dote to  any  thing  like  feelings  of  romance. 
You  could  fancy  no  other  story  to  be  told  of 
its  inmates,  than  such  as  might  be  found   in 
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the  chronicle  of  insipid  balls,  duller  card- 
parties,  and  most  stupid  grand  dinners  : — the 
old  history  of  persevering  attempts  to  rise  in 
society  a  step  or  two,  of  languid  love-makings, 
half  in  jest,  half  in  earnest, — of  weddings 
without  any  pretence  of  heart  on  either  side ; 
and  yet,  for  all  that, "  very  suitable  connexions," 
of  funerals  with  a  decent  show  of  grief,  and 
the  regulation  number  of  mourning  coaches  ; 
in  short,  of  all  that  fills  up  the  routine  of  a 
common-place  existence  in  a  commercial  town 
like  this.  You  shall  know  better,  and  learn 
sometimes  to  think  of  him  who  built  that 
house,  when  you  have  heard  his  history. 

Many,  many  years  ago— long  enough  for 
Time  to  have  since  replaced  all  the  actors  in 
the  scene,  by  another  generation,  a  violent 
and  continuous  knocking  at  the  door  of  a 
medical  man,  then  residing  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town,  startled  half  the  inhabitants  of  the 
unfinished  street  from  their  first  sleep,  on  one 
of  the  stormiest  nights  wherein  it  ever  pleased 
November  to  vent  his  rage  upon  our  long 
suiFering  and  much-injured  earth.  The  snow 
had  been  descending  in  thick  close  flakes  all 
the  previous  day,  and  was  now  falling  so  fast, 
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and  lay  so  deep,  as  to  make  any  unlucky  night- 
walksr  siiili  heavy  at  every  step  he  took : 
every  now  and  then  the  cutting  wind  burst 
out  with  a  long-drawn  and  melancholy  wail. 
It  was,  in  short,  a  night  to  fill  the  mind  of 
any  traveller  with  feelings  of  the  utmost  dis- 
may and  cheerlessness  ;  a  night  of  nights  for 
making  a  man  who  has  been  driven  from 
pillar  to  post  all  day,  appreciate  the  luxury  of 
a  warm  bed ; — and  Doctor  Goodrich  hoped 
that  the  summons  might  not  be  at  his  door, 
and  buried  his  head  in  his  soft  pillow  "  deeper 
and  deeper  still,"  to  confirm,  as  it  were  by 
force,  such  a  comfortable  idea ;  until  the  peal 
became  so  peremptory  and  tremendous,  that 
his  wife,  an  eminently  quiet  Woman,  and  more- 
over deaf  of  one  ear,  turned  lazily  round,  and 
said,  "  But  Doctor,  Doctor  Goodrich,  I  say ; — 
do  you  know,  I  thought  I  heard  a  knock  at  the 
front  door." 

Wearily  the  man  of  medicine  compelled 
himself  to  arise,  and,  throwing  on  a  garment 
or  two,  hastened  to  a  front  window,  which  he 
threw  up.  He  thrust  out  his  head : — Pah  ! 
how  intensely  cold  it  was  ! — •"  Who  is  there  ? 
—  what   do    you  want  at     this   time   of  the 
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night  ?"    cried  he,  in  a  shivering   voice   once 
or    twice,   before   the  disturber    of  his  peace 
was  sufficiently  diverted  from  his    own  noise 
to  look  up.     Even   then,   the  bhnding  snow, 
and  the  whistling  wind   prevented  the   Doc- 
tor  from  making   any  discovery    beyond   the 
first  that  there  was  some  one   standing  upon 
the  step,  and  the  broken  sentences, — "  a  case 
of   life  and  death,"  and    "  a  carriage   ready," 
were  all  that  reached  his  ear.     These,  however, 
were  enough  to  make  him  descend  and  unbar 
the   door  with  all  possible   speed — while   his 
lady,  whose  curiosity  was  so  much  excited  that 
she   actually   sate   up   in   bed   to   listen,   was 
scarcely  aware  that  a  word  had  been  exchanged 
between  the  husband  and  the  stranger,  before 
the  former  hm-ried  up  stairs  again,  and  began 
to  dress  in  great  haste,  careless  of  his  wife's 
again     and   again   repeated — "  But   Doctor, — 
nay,  but  Dgctor  Goodrich, — why  should  you 
go  out  at  this  time  of  night  ?     I   shall  be  so 
lonely  when  you  are  gone  ! — and  after   all,  I 
should  not  wonder  if  to-morrow  would  do  as 
well.     Don't  you  remember  the  man  who  sent 
for  you,  no  one  knows  how  far ;  and  after  all, 
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it  was  only  his  arm  asleep — and  I  dare  say,  it 
is  very  cold  out  of  doors.  Nay,  but  Doctor," 
— and  with  such  snatches  of  expostulation  as 
these  she  had  fairly  succeeded  in  lulling  herself 
to  sleep  before  her  lord  and  master  had  clad 
himself  in  his  bear-skin  coat  and  shawl,  called 
up  his  apprentice  to  await  his  return,  and 
rejoined  the  stranger,  who  was  now  pacing  the 
lobby  eagerly. 

As  before.  Doctor  Goodrich  vainly  attempted 
to  snatch  a  view  of  his  features  ;  but  to  effect 
this  was  impossible,  for  he  wore,  according  to 
the  fashion  of  those  days,  a  slouched  riding 
hat,  and  a  large  scarlet  India  silk  handkerchief 
tied  round  the  lower  part  of  his  face. 

"  Are  you  ready  ?"  said  he  impatiently,  in 
the  voice  of  a  gentleman  ;  but  it  was  a  voice 
of  the  most  disagreeably  authoritative  tone. 

"  I  am, — but  shall  I  require  any  instruments 
—any—  ?" 

"  Nothing — nothing — come  away.  I  have 
been  too  long  already ;  but  it  snows  so  in- 
fernally." 

"  And  which  way — " 

But  the  stranger  cut  the  Doctor  short  most 
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unceremoniously,  by  handing  him  into  the 
carriage,  with  an  arm  which  was  something  of 
the  strongest.  The  door  was  shut  hke  Hght- 
ning,  and  they  set  off  at  a  furious  speed,  which 
did  not  tend  to  dissipate  the  bewilderment  of 
the  worthy  physician.  As  soon,  however,  as 
his  intellects  became  somewhat  clearer,  and  he 
was  fully  aware  that  the  adventure  in  which 
he  was  engaged  was  a  somewhat  extraordinar)- 
one,  he  raised  his  voice,  so  as  to  make  sure 
of  its  being  heard,  "  Which  way  are  we  going  ?" 
enquired  he. 

"No  matter,"  was  the  reply  of  his  mys- 
terious companion. 

'^'  No  matter.  Sir ! — this  is  the  most  unpre- 
cedented thing ! — I  will  know  every  particular 
before  I  proceed  a  yard  farther." 

A  short  laugh  at  the  impotence  of  this 
resolve  broke  out  from  the  corner,  dark  as 
midnight,  in  which  the  other  was  ensconced. 
The  Doctor  had  never  heard  so  unpleasant  a 
laugh  ;  and  began  to  ponder  all  manner  of 
unutterable  things  about  highwaymen  and  trea- 
sonable person  Sj^for,  in  those  days  the  deeds 
of  Burke  and  Hare  were  undreamed  of.  He  was 
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very  angry,  and  rather  nervous ;  and  let  down 
the  glass,  if  possible^  to  ascertain  towards 
which  quarter  of  town  or  country  he  was  being 
whirled  at  such  a  rate.  It  was  in  vain  to  try 
to  take  an  observation.  They  had  passed  the 
lamps  of  the  town,  but  towards  which  quarter 
of  the  environs  they  were  going,  he  had  not 
the  least  idea. 

"  Put  up  the  glass  again  '/*  cried  the  voice 
from  the  corner,  in  the  same  tone  of  command. 
The  Doctor  never  thought  of  disputing  it. 

"  Will  you  not  at  least  tell  me  the  name  of 
my  patient  ? — ^You  have  sought  out  the  wrong 
person,  if  you  have  any  matter  in  hand,  which 
requires  concealment." 

"  Now  be  still,"  replied  the  other  impe^ 
riously.  "  You  are  neither  required  to  poison 
any  one,  nor  yet  to  be  present  while  any  one 
is  buried  alive." 

"  Good  Lord !"  ejaculated  the  Doctor  to 
himself; — "  what  shocking  suggestions  !" 

"  Nor  am  I  so  much  in  love  with  your 
talent,  that  I  wish  to  kidnap  and  run  away 
with  you.  You  shall  be  set  down  again  at 
your  own  door  within  an  hour.    You  have  only 
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to  perform  your  duty  as  a  medical  man^  when 
you  are  called  upon,  and — ^hold  out  your 
hand — where  ?  O — I  have  it  now  ! — there  is 
your  fee  beforehand." 

The  Doctor  was  certain  that  the  purse  thrust 
into    his   palm   contained   many  coins  3    they 
might  be  only  shillings,  it  was  true,  or  more 
probably  still,  counterfeit  money ;  but  he  could 
not  help  being  re-assured  by  the  touch  thereof. 
They  drove  on.     Presently   the   stranger  gen- 
tleman   let   down  the  glass   on    his    side    of 
the  carriage,  and  leaned  out.     The  Doctor  was 
sure  that  he  heard  a  whistle,  and  thought  a 
little  more  of  highwaymen.    In  a  few  moments, 
the  horses   were  suddenly  checked, — the  door 
flew  open,  and  the  incomprehensible  conductor 
of  this    incomprehensible   expedition,   got  out 
hastily.     Doctor  Goodrich  prepared  to  follow 
him. 

"  No — no  1"  cried  he,  shutting  the  door 
forcibly— stay  where  you  are  for  a  minute  or 
two." — The  sound  of  his  retreating  steps  was 
lost  in  an  instant. 

The  physician  was,  however,  by  no  means 
willing  to  sit  still  and  take  his  chance.     But  his 
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wrath  prevented  him  from  extricating  himself 
immediately^  and  when  he  had  opened  the  door, 
and  sprung  from  the  carriage,  his  companion 
was  already  lost  in  the  darkness  ;  and  what  was 
more  strange  and  not  less  annoying,  the  driver 
of  the  vehicle  was  no  longer  visible. 

This  was  alarming.  The  doctor,  then,  made 
the  best  use  of  his  keen  eyes,  if  possible,  to 
ascertain  whither  his  evil  stars  had  led  him. 
The  post-chaise  appeared  to  have  stopped  at 
one  side  of  a  wide  public  road; — but  neither 
tree,  hedge,  house,  or  any  other  object  was  to 
be  seen  which  could  decide  the  whereabouts  of 
this  stoppage.  A  second  intense  glance,  how- 
ever, showed  him, — one  light — a  pair  of  lights, 
though  the  atmosphere  was  so  loaded  that  he 
had  not  the  least  idea  how  far  off  or  near  to 
him  they  were.  He  was  struggling  towards 
them  through  the  drift,  in  the  hope  of  coming 
to  something  like  a  comprehension  of  the  real 
state  of  the  case,  when  he  met  some  one 
advancing  towards  him  with  a  sudden  and 
violent  shock. 

"  Confound  you,    doctor,  if  that   be  you  !" 
cried   the   voice    of  the   unknown.      "  Make 
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haste  back  to  the  carriage : — ^here  is  your 
patient.  We  must  return  to  town  with  the 
least  possible  delay.  Here,  you  fellow  1 — help 
him  in  before  he  faints  again." 

The  hght  of  an  expiring  carriage-lamp,  held 
in  one  hand  of  the  third  of  the  group,  did 
indeed  show  a  drooping  figure,  supported  by 
the  stranger,  and  Doctor  Goodrich  supposed 
the  person  who  had  acted  as  Jehu  on  the 
occasion. 

"  Hold  him  up— gently— gently  !"  cried  the 
deep  voice  : — '^  Is  he  fairly  in  ?" 

A  groan  from  the  inside  of  the  vehicle  an- 
swered the  question. — '^  Now^,  doctor,  we  wait 
for  you." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child?"  replied  the 
man  of  medicine,  "  to  be  thus  pushed  about  at 
your  bidding  ! — There  has  been  some  foul  play 
here,   and,  until  you   tell  me  distinctly,  what 

the  meaning  of  all  this  is~I " 

"  Come,  come  !"  thundered  the  other,  vehe- 
mently, drawing  a  sword,  and  pressing  so  hard 
upon  the  doctor,  that  the  latter,  who  was  a 
man  of  peace,  and  unprovided  with  a  weapon, 
was  obliged  to  give  way.     "  I   have  no  time 
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for  trifling ;— there  is  no  harm  intended  you, — 
but,  if  you  resist,  you  see,  I  am  a  positive 
man,  and  can  carry  things  through — ay,  drive 
things  through  you,  if  I  please.  Will  you 
get  in  ?'* 

"  He  must  be  mad  to  a  certainty  !    A  pretty  - 
scrape  is  this  for  a  man  at  my  time  of  life !" 

"  Get  in  for  a  fool ! — or  you  shall  know  the 
taste  of  cold  steel — there — up  you  go  like  a 
man  of  sense.  Keep  fast  hold  of  your  fee." 
"  Hollo  on  the  box  ! — all  right  !'*  continued  he, 
raj^idly  folding  up  the  steps,  and  closing  the 
door. — "  Good  night,  doctor, — we  wiU  settle 
the  rest  of  the  account  when  we  next  meet." 

Another  shrill  and  scornful  laugh, — another 
whistle  louder  than  before — and  he  was  gone. 
The  chaise  had  wheeled  round,  and,  as  rapidly 
as  before,  was  moving  in  a  contrary  direction. 

The  doctor  was  a  cautious  man,  and,  though 
not  a  coward,  by  no  means  a  fire-eater  in  the 
point  of  courage.  He  may  perhaps,  be  for- 
given for  feeling  as  much  afraid  as  surprised 
on  the  present  occasion  :  it  was  so  sudden,  so 
strange,  so  like  a  dream — and  an  odious  dream 
it   was !    he   would   awaken   from    it  without 
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delay  !  In  the  mean  time  he  would  most  care- 
fully observe  how  and  where  he  entered  the 
town  again,  and  for  that  purpose  leaned 
steadily  out  of  the  window,  till  he  was  half 
frozen.  He  would  detain  the  driver,  and  insist 
upon  knowing. 

But  he  was  diverted  from  his  maze  of  per- 
plexed thoughts,  by  a  low  moaning  of  intense 
suffering ;  which  reminded  him  that  he  was 
not  alone  in  the  carriage.  This  was  no  coun- 
terfeited cry — none  knew  better  than  himself 
the  acute  tones  of  bodily  pain.  It  was  im- 
possible for  him  not  to  feel  compassion  for 
his  neighbour,  whoever  he  might  be.  "  Who 
is  there  ?"  said  he  softly,  "  and  what  ails  you  ? 
— plague  take  this  fellow,  how  he  jolts  us  ! — 
I'll  make  him  give  an  account  of  himself!  — 
How  can  I  help  you  ?" 

No  answer,  save  another  moan. 
"  Cannot  you  speak  ?  Why,  what  can  be   to 
be  done  ?  Lean  against  me,  if  you  are  faint. 
Whither  would  you  wish  to  be  taken  ?" 

His  companion  made  some  attempt  at  words, 
but  they  were  not  intelligible,  and  just  then. 
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another  plunge  of  the  carriage   extorted  from 
hhn  a  louder  cry. 

"  Is  it  a  broken  limb  ?  or — thank  Heaven, 
we  are  amongst  the  lamps  again  ! — what  am  I 
to  do  with  this  poor  creature  ?" 

This  indeed,  was  a  question  not  very  easily 
answered.      The  doctor  was  a   humane  man, 
and  to  abandon  one  in  such  a  state  of  misery, 
although    he   had    been    so    unceremoniously 
thrust  upon  his  care,  was  totally  out  of  the 
question  ;  and  even  were  he  to  take  the  wound- 
ed man  (for  such  he   supposed  him  to  be)   to 
any  hospital  or  infirmary   at   such  a  time  of 
night,    it  would  subject  himself  to    enquiries 
which  it  would  be  by  no  means  easy  to  answer ; 
the  tale  he  had  to  tell,  was  so  strange  a  one, 
that  he  could  expect  no  one  to  believe  it.     He 
should  not,  he  was  sure, — and  there  were  cer- 
tain forms  of  admission,  to  be  gone  through. 
It  might  be,  however,  that  his  patient's  des- 
tination was  already  determined  upon,  and  if 
so — ^but  he  was  cut  short  in  this  last  train  of 
thought,    by   his   arriving   again    at   his   own 
door. 
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The  driver,  who,  throughout  all  this  strange 
night,  had  enacted  the  part  of  double  to  the 
principal  character  with  much  activity,  and  was 
as  much   shawled   and  slouched   over   as   his 
master,  was    off  the  box   in    an   instant,  and 
rung  such  a  peal  upon  the  bell,  as   awakened 
Mrs.  Goodrich  to  the  perception  "  of  the  fancy 
that  she   could   hear  something   tinkle."     No 
sooner  had  the  pale  faced  apprentice  presented 
himself  at  the  door,  holding  a  candle  in  the 
left  hand,  and  rubbing  his  milky  greenish  eyes 
with  his  right,  than  the  Jehu  opened  the  chaise 
door,    let  down  the    steps    with  alacrity,  and 
putting  his  arms  round  the   helpless  occupant 
of  the  corner,  lifted  him  firmly  out; — though 
a  scream  told  that  this  was  not  accomplished 
without  giving  him  violent  pain.     The  doctor 
jumped  out  after  him,  manfully  resolving  to 
satisfy  his  curiosity  at  once.     "  Hold  him  up 
on  the  other  side,  Sir,"  said  the  man,  "  he  is 
sadly  mauled— there.   Sir,  your  arm   over  the 
doctor's    shoulder — hold  fast,    and  now,    that 
I  can  be  of  no  more  use , . . . " 

"  Stop  !  stop  !"  roared  the  doctor,  who  was 
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now  entirely  encumbered  by  his  helpless  bur- 
den. 

But  the  quick-witted  fellow  knew  better 
than  to  obey  any  such  command,  and  before 
Doctor  Goodrich  could  ascertain  so  much  as 
whether  the  vehicle  w^hich  had  conveyed  him, 
was  chocolate,  green,  or  yellow  in  colour — 
or  could  reiterate  his  cry,  the  man  had  shut 
the  door,  gathered  up  his  reins,  the  chaise  had 
rattled  away,  and  left  the  physician  in  a  state 
of  consternation,  such  as  may  be  conceived, 
with  a  wounded  and  bleeding  man  clinging 
about  his  neck,  and  his  apprentice's  aghast 
face  in  the  door-way,  to  assure  him,  that  he 
had  not,  in  a  fit  of  somnambulism,  walked 
down  stairs,  to  taste  the  sweets  of  a  Novem- 
ber night — for  the  snow,  though  abating,  had 
by  no  means  ceased  from  falling. 

"  Hold  the  light,  Jem,"  cried  he,  in  his 
worst  humour.  "  This  is  a  fine  business  !  shut 
the  door,  and  go,  unlock  my  study — ^he  shall 
go  in  there,  to-night,  and  the  first  thing  in 
the  morning  I  will  have  him  oiT  to  the  infir- 
mary, whoever  he  be — was  there  ever  such  a 
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trick  played  before?"  and  thus  grumbling, 
while  he  walked  carefully,  he  succeeded  in 
bearing  the  wounded  man  into  his  sanctum 
sanctorum^  and  laying  him  down  on  the  sofa, 
\nth  a  groan  of  relief  on  the  one  part,  and  of 
agony  on  the  other,  "  Light  the  lamp,  Jem, 
quick  ! — let  us  see  what  we  have  got  here." 

It  was  with  no  small  curiosity,  indeed,  that 
the  Doctor  took  advantage  of  the  light,  to  sur- 
vey the  individual  so  strangely  thrown  upon 
his  mercy.  A  glance  showed  him  a  good  deal. 
His  patient  was  very  young,  though  tall  of  his 
age  5  his  face  was  now  sallow  and  pale  with  the 
excess  of  pain  ;  but  in  spite  of  its  distortion  of 
feature  and  unearthly  complexion,  was  a  hand- 
some one — the  face  of  no  \nilgar  man.  His 
dress  was  also  in  every  respect  gentlemanly — 
round  his  waist  was  a  sword  belt,  from  which 
both  weapon  and  scabbard  had  been  rent  \A\h. 
violence,  and  when  the  huge  Spanish  cloak  in 
which  he  was  enveloped  was  removed,  his 
waistcoat  and  shirt  were  discovered  to  be  satu- 
rated with  clotted  blood.  It  required  no  minute 
inspection  to  discover  whence  this  had  flowed. 
The  wound  was   a  very  serious  one.     It  had 

VOL.    II.  L 
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been  inflicted  by  a  sword^  which  had  entered 
at  the  breast  with  a  forcible  thrust — the  Doctor 
shuddered,  as  he  remembered  the  strong  grasp 
of  his  companion  in  the  night-ride.  The  linen 
of  the  wounded  man  was  exquisitely  fine : 
one  or  two  costly  rings  were  upon  his  fingers, 
and  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat,  fell  a 
large  pocket-book,  apparently  very  well  fiUed. 
He  must  have  friends  who  could  richly  recom- 
pence  any  care  taken  towards  him, —he  could 
not  be  a  person  of  no  consequence ; — and  then 
again,  while  he  was  busy  in  examining  the 
wound,  and  bandaging  it  with  a  dexterous 
hand,  the  Doctor  bethought  him  of  the  heavy 
purse  which  remained  yet  unexamined  in  his 
own  pocket.  What  was  best  to  be  done  ? — 
the  result  of  all  these  pros,  was,  that  the  ap- 
prentice was  sent  up  stairs  to  arouse  a  ser- 
vant, that  she  was  ordered  to  prepare  the  best 
chamber  for  the  invalid's  use ',  and  that  before 
Mrs.  Goodrich  had  opened  her  eyes  to  the 
things  of  the  world,  on  the  next  morning,  her 
regular  household  had  been  utterly  deranged 
by  the  addition  of  one  to  its  number,  who  was 
likely  to  prove  a  serious  charge,  if  he  lived ; 
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and  who  had  already  become  so  delirious  with 
pain  and  fever,  as  to  be  unable,  even  if  he  had 
been  mlling,  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  tran- 
sactions of  the  night. 

It  was  difficult  to  make  the  worthy  lady, 
who  was  a  woman  of  slow  wits,  enter  into 
Doctor  Goodrich's  arrangement  and  calcula- 
tions. "  But,  dear  me.  Doctor,  I  say — after 
all,  you  have  never  told  me  who  he  is ;  and 
it  is  so  very  strange ! — and  how  you  came  by 
him." 

"  My  love,"  rephed  her  husband,  speaking 
steadily  in  her  one  available  ear,  ''  there  is  no 
occasion  to  tease  you  with  what  you  could  not 
understand ;  we  must  do  what  is  best  under 
the  circumstances,  and  take  care  of  this  poor 
young  man  as  well  as  we  can.  One  thing 
more,  Penelope,  you  will  please  to  make  as 
little  unnecessary  talk  about  the  matter  as  you 
can  help.  He  may  possibly  be  gone  again, 
before  any  one  hears  of  it,  and  nothing  need 
be  said — " 

"  And,  dear  me.  Doctor  Goodrich,  where 
will  he  go  ?"  was  the  enquiry  of  his  help- 
mate. 

L  2 
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"  Breakfast  is  ready,  my  love,"  was  her  hus- 
]:)and's  judicious  reply. 

His  wife,  for  so  weak  a  woman,  was  obe- 
dient and  conscientious  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
and  he  knew  that  she  would  observe  his  re- 
quest, of  not  talking  about  this  unlooked  for 
accession  to  their  family ;  and  once  having  re- 
conciled her  economical  notions  to  a  fire  in 
the  yellow  room,  and  the  spreading  of  her 
best  Marseilles  quilt  upon  the  bed, — the  great 
difficulty  was  got  over,  and  she  was  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  every  other  point.  He  doubted 
not  but  that  in  the  course  of  the  day,  some- 
thing would  recur,  which  should  decide  the 
future  steps  he  should  take.  But  what  if  the 
stranger  should  die  of  his  fearful  illness  ? — 
The  Doctor  had,  somehow  or  other,  unusual 
confidence  in  his  skill  upon  this  occasion,  and 
was  resolved  he  should  not  die  !  Twice  or  three 
times  in  the  course  of  his  morning  rounds,  he 
returned  home,  to  find  his  patient  neither  bet- 
ter nor  worse,  and  the  same  negative  answer  to 
his  enquiries  if  any  one  had  been  there.  When, 
however,  the  labours  of  the  day  were  done,andhe 
returned  to  an  early  tea-table,  (for  in  those  days 
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late  dinners  were  not),  he  perceived  that  his 
wife  was  strugghng  mth  some  important  news. 
"  WTiat  is  the  matter  ? — has  any  body — " 
"  No,  nobody — Doctor  Goodrich — and  Mr. 
Temple  is  no  better." 

"  Mr.  Temple  ?  Who  told  you  his  name,  Pe 
nelope  ?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  I  did  what  it  seems  you 
never   thought   of   doing :  I   looked    into   his 
pocket-book,  because  of  his  friends.'* 
''  Because  of  his  friends — " 
"  Yes,"   rephed    his   luminous    wife,    much 
contented  mth   her   own   sagacity — "  because 
there  might  be  some  one  to  be   written  to — 
who  so  proper  as  his  own  relations  ? — and  in 
the  pockets  of  all  his  clothes,  and  I  could  find 
nothing  but  a  lot  of  bank-notes,  and  a  card, 
here   it    is— Walter   Temple — a   ver}^   genteel 
name,    Doctor   Goodrich,    is    it  not  ? — and   I 
have  locked  up  the  pocket-book  in  the  blue 
linen  press.     Your  tea  is  gromng  cold.  Doc- 
tor." 

The  Doctor  drunk  his  tea,  and  mused.  Tem- 
ple— Walter  Temple,  — it  was  a  good  name,  and 
he   should,    doubtless,  be  receiving  some  en- 
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quiries  from  the  principals  of  the  family.  But, 
on  the  whole,  it  was  a  most  unaccountable 
circumstance  ;  and  the  more  he  thought  upon 
it,  the  less  able  was  he  to  imagine  any  expla- 
nation— the  best  thing,  after  all,  perhaps_,  was 
to  wait  for  a  day  or  two. 

The  day  or  two  passed  over — another  week, 
and  Mr,  Temple  lingered  much  in  the  same 
state,  and  unclaimed  by  any  letter  or  message 
of  enquiry.  Day  by  day,  the  doctor  haunted 
the  news  rooms,  to  look  for  :  If  W.  T,  will  re- 
turn to  his  disconsolate  friends, — or,  Any  person 
having  met  with  a  tall  young  man,  etc,  etc,  etc. 
etc,  is  requested  to  forward  such  tidings  with- 
out  delay  to  his  anxious  family .  Address  — ^ — . 
But  no  such  significant  paragraphs  made  their 
appearance.  By  this  time,  as  much  of  the 
tale  as  was  at  the  mercy  of  the  servants,  had 
gone  abroad,  and  neighbours  were  busily  oc- 
cupied in  canvassing  and  censuring  Doctor 
Goodrich's  conduct.  So  extremely  imprudent 
as  it  was  !- — a  nobleman's  nephew  indeed  !  (this 
was  the  rank  which  rumour  had  chosen  to  fix 
upon  the  stranger),  they  should  like  to  know 
what  nobleman's  nephew  ! — Mrs.    Goodrich's 
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easy  temper  amounted  to  an  absolute  fault  ! 
Some,  on  the  other  hand,  admired  at  the 
shrewdness  of  the  physician  and  his  lady. 
"  Think  of  the  connexion  V  said  a  certain  Mrs. 
Lesage,  a  widow  lady,  of  a  certain  age,  gen- 
teel family,  faded  beauty,  and  narrow  income 
— one  endowed  with  an  unslumbering  spirit  of 
intrigue,  and  an  unbounded  store  of  pedigree 
recollections — who  knew  the  Russell  nose,  and 
the  Howard  lip,  and  the  Talbot  eyebrow,  and 
the  Stanley  chin — and  endeavoured  to  make 
it  appear,  that  her  residence  in  an  upstart  com- 
mercial town,  was  an  amazing  condescension. 
"  Think  of  the  connexion !"  Mrs.  Lesage 
would  say,  "  if  they  had  only  any  daughters 
to  be  married  !  or  a  son  to  put  forward  in  life 
— Isabella — we  will  go  and  spend  a  long  after- 
noon with  Mrs.  Goodrich." 

Isabella  was  a  girl  with  a  short  figure,  and  a 
singularly  delicate  complexion,  though  it  was 
dark  almost  to  the  Creole  tint.  Her  features 
were  large  and  not  very  regular — her  smile 
very  pensive.  She  was,  in  every  respect,  the 
opposite  of  her  aunt ;  her  disposition  was 
grave,   resolute,  and    somewhat  melancholy — 
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she  had  neither  capacity  nor  comprehension 
to  enter  into  the  thousand  daily  manoeuvres 
of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  in  which  that  lady 
would  have  enlisted  her  assistance  :  and  though 
only  seventeen  had  gained  as  much  reverence 
as  love  from  her  relation.  She  was  remarkable 
in  not  seeming  to  feel  the  want  of  friends  or 
companions — and  though  by  no  means  of  a 
close  or  concealing  nature,  gave  her  confidence 
to  few.  On  the  present  occasion,  she  would 
have  gladly  excused  herself  from  appearing 
uninvited  at  Mrs.  Goodrich's  tea-table;  but 
her  aunt  would  hear  of  no  refusal.  The  two, 
therefore,  went,  and  were  received  with  a  suffi- 
cient share  of  indolent  graciousness  by  the 
Doctor's  lady,  who  liked  the  company  of 
visitors  who  spared  her  the  trouble  and  anxie- 
ty of  putting  on  her  best  cap,  and  using  her 
best  china — and  one  of  whom  "was  such  a 
remarkably  pleasant  woman,  and  knew  every 
thing  about  every  body."  Her  husband,  how- 
ever, had  been  too  often  subjected  to  Mrs. 
Le sage's  subtle  and  pertinacious  curiosity  to 
receive  her  with  any  pleasure.     No  sooner  did 
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he  make   his  appearance  than  she  beset  him 
with  an  eager — 

"  O  Doctor !  so  you  do  not  think  Mr. 
Temple  much  better,  Mrs.  Goodrich  tells 
me?" 

"He  is,  at  all  events,  not  worse,"  replied 
her  host. 

"  Such  unbounded  confidence  as  his  rela- 
tions must  repose  in  your  skill !  though,  to  be 
sure,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  that — 
not  one  of  them  have  been  over  yet !  it  must 
be  very  gratifying  to  you." 

The  Doctor  swallowed  the  compUment, 
though  he  laughed  in  his  sleeve  at  its  ab- 
surdity. 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  to  hear  of  his  con 
valescence,"  continued  the  widow  ;  "  you  do 
not  exactly  know  to  which  branch  of  the 
Shaftesbury  family  he  belongs,  Mrs.  Goodrich 
tells  me.  Let  me  see,  there  was  an  Honour- 
able Miss  Temple,  some  forty  years  ago,  who 
married  one  of  the  Levisons — the  Levisons 
and  the  Lesages  were  closely  connected  by 
several  intermarriages — so  that,   in  that  case, 

L  8 
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if  he  be  one  of  the  family,  I  may  claim  cousin- 
ship  with  him." 

"  Dear  me  1"  said  Mrs.  Goodrich,  opening 
her  large  pale  eyes  to  their  widest. 

"  The  Levisons  were  always  an  odd  family — 
but,  however — and  they  tell  me  he  is  so  hand- 
some. Dr.  Goodrich — you  must  let  me  see  him 
as  soon  as  ever  he  is  better.  When  I  look 
round  me  at  the  population  of  this  place,  and 
remember  what  society  I  have  been  accustom- 
ed to,  I  wonder  sometimes  why  I  am  to  be 
found  living  on,  or  rather  vegetating  here — and 
then  again,  custom,  you  see.  Doctor  ! — custom 
works  all  the  miracles  which  are  wrought 
now-a-days." 

The  Doctor  did  his  best  to  look  aware 
of  the  honour  conferred  upon  the  town. 

"  Excepting  yourselves,  I  have  not  a  neigh- 
bour on  whom  I  can  rely — not  a  soul  who 
understands  me  ;  should  I  be  able  to  be  of  any 
use,  as  nurse,  or  reader,  when  Mr.  Temple  is 
able  to  bear  being  read  to,  either  I  or  Isabel 
shall  be  only  too  happy  to  render  any  assist- 
ance in  our  power." 
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"  I  am  a  very  bad  nurse,*'  observed  Isabel, 
drily,  well  knowing  that  when  one  of  these 
offers  of  joint  service  was  made,  she  was 
the  only  person  from  whom  performance  was 
expected. 

'^  Time  you  should  learn,  my  love  ; — a  poor 
man's  wife,  and  you  must  anticipate  a  no 
more  splendid  lot,  ought  to  be  a  proficient 
in  the  art  of  nursing.  Poor  Lesage  used  to 
wonder  where  in  the  world  I  had  acquired  my 
experience," — and  she  squeezed  out  a  tear,  as 
she  spoke,  to  the  memory  of  her  dear  depart- 
ed, and  his  gout — the  negle  ct  of  which  rumour 
said,  had  shortened  his  days. 

The  Doctor  escaped  from  thi  s  harangue, 
as  soon  as  he  could,  and  took  refuge  at  his 
patient's  bed-side.  He  remained  there  till  the 
cries  of — "  But  shall  not  I  see  Doctor  Good- 
rich again,  to  bid  him  good  night  ?"  had 
ceased  to  resound  through  the  house,  without 
producing  the  intended  offer  of  an  escort. 
When  he  came  down  stairs  again,  his  wife 
was  sitting  with  her  forehead  resting  upon 
her  hand. 
"But,  Doctor  Goodrich,  I  say,"  she  observed, 
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"  Mrs.  Lesage  is  an  uncommonly  pleasant 
woman^ — and  my  head  aches^ — I  am  going  to 
bed  immediately." 

Long  and  tedious  was  Temple's  restoration  to 
health ;  and  so  imperceptibly  did  it  proceed,  that 
his  petitioning  for  a  book  one  day,  seemed  only 
a  shade  further  amendment  than  had  appear- 
ed on  the  preceding  week.  Mrs.  Goodrich,  to 
whom,  the  Doctor  being  abroad,  the  petition 
was  preferred  by  the  nurse,  "  was  much  put 
about  to  know  what  she  must  send  him/'  Her 
selection  was  a  curious  one — consisting  of  the 
Bible,  a  novel  by  one  of  the  milk-and-water 
tale-tellers  of  the  day,  an  odd  volume  of 
Pope,  and  the  offer  of  as  many  years  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine  as  Mr.  Temple  liked. 
The  nurse  brought  back  this  choice  cargo  of 
literature,  without  much  delay,  and  with  many 
thanks.  "  The  gentleman  would  keep  the 
Bible,  and  she  hoped  he  would  read  it  for  his 
good ; — he  was  coming  round,  to  a  certainty, 
for  he  had  taken  notice  of  the  faded  breadth 
in  the  window  curtain,  and  did  not  seem  to 
understand  where  he  was,  when  she  told 
him.'' 
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"  Dear  me,"  said  Mrs.  Goodrich,  "  I  won- 
der what  the  Doctor  will  say  when  he  comes 
home  !  " 

The  Doctor,  as  it  may  be  supposed,  was 
highly  pleased  to  receive  such  convincing 
proof  of  his  patient's  amendment.  Within  a 
week  from  that  time,  he  was  Hstening  to  a 
part  of  Temple's  story  from  his  own  hps — a 
strange  story,  it  might  be  judged  to  be,  from 
the  excited  expression  which  his  countenance 
wore  as  he  left  the  sick  chamber  ; — but,  what- 
ever it  might  be^  he  kept  it  religiously  to  him- 
self, withstanding  with  the  utmost  coolness 
his  wife's — "  But,  Doctor  Goodrich,  I  say,'' 
and  the  daily  sieges  laid  to  his  secret  by  Mrs. 
Lesage,  who  every  morning  brought  a  fresh 
battahon  of  rumours  which  she  had  collected 
in  the  neighbourhood  ( some  of  which  the  phy- 
cician  surmised,  might  be  of  home  manufac- 
ture)— "  which  it  would  be  so  agreeable,  and 
miffht  save  so  much  mischief  to  be  permitted 
to  contradict  from  authority." 
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PART   IL 

SPECULATIONS. 

Mr.  Temple  seemed  to  promise  to  become 
an  acquisition  to  our  town,  by  offering  some  of 
its  inhabitants  an  inexhaustible  subject  of  con- 
jecture and  conversation.  Thanks  to  the  skill 
of  Doctor  Goodrich,  he  was  at  last  seen  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  wrapt  up  in  a  large  cloak,  ^^  So 
gracefully  put  on  1"  said  Mrs.  Lesage,  "  no 
parvenu  ever  knew  how  to  put  on  a  cloak ;" — 
and  at  church,  of  which  he  was  a  somewhat 
punctilious  attender.  Much  was  expected  of 
him,  or  for  him  ;  some  determined  in  their 
own  minds,  that  he  should  disappear  in  a  coach 
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and  four,  being  taken  away  by  a  venerable 
and  awful  looking  old  gentleman  with  a  pow- 
dered head — some  concluded  that  he  should 
endow  Mrs.  Goodrich's  sideboard  with  nothing 
less  than  a  service  of  plate,  and  calculated  how 
much  he  would  leave  for  the  charities  :  others, 
of  humbler  expectations,  would  be  contented 
if  he  would  "  tell  them  all  about  it,"  before 
he  went  away.  None  of  these  things  came  to 
pass — the  first  report  being  that  Mr.  Temple 
was  not  going  at  all,  and  the  next — great  in- 
deed was  the  wonder  thereby  caused ! — that 
he  was  about  to  establish  himself — nay,  that 
he  was  established  in  a  merchant's  office. 

"  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?" 
cried  Mrs.  Lesage ;  "  it  was  plain  that  her 
conjecture  was  correct  after  all,  and  that  he 
had  quarrelled  with  his  own  family,  and  was 
resolved  to  achieve  an  honourable  indepen- 
dence for  himself — not  but  that  such  a  step 
must  bring  his  relations  to  terms  at  once — the 
Temples  were  so  aristocratic  ! — they  should 
hear  of  his  disappearing  suddenly,  some  day 
or  other,  she  was  sure." 

"  Dear  aunt,"  said  Isabella  to  her  one  day, 
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"  you  think  a  great  deal  about  this  Mr. 
Temple." 

"  So  I  do,  and  so  I  ought  to  do,"  was  the 
answer  ;  "  it  is  the  province  of  people  of 
family  to  care  for  one  another  ;  and,  besides, 
there  is  a  dignified  reserve  in  his  manner 
which  interests  me  exceedingly.  Put  that 
candle  out,  if  you  do  not  mean  to  sew — we  can 
talk  -perfectly  well  by  the  fire-light. — So 
handsome  as  he  is — so  well  informed  V 

"  Handsome,  aunt  ?" 

"  What  should  a  child  like  you  know 
of  beauty,  who  have  never  seen  anything  but 
the  faces  of  a  set  of  men  who  would  blush 
up  to  their  eyes  if  you  were  to  begin  to 
talk  to  them  about  their  grandfathers  ?  He 
is  handsome,  I  say — so  elevated  and  Spanish 
looking,  and  well  informed,  Isabella." 

"  I  have  hardly  ever  heard  the  sound  of 
his  voice  .^' 

"  There  again  ! — owing  to  your  being  ac- 
customed to  the  underbred  loquacity  of 
these  prigs  of  merchants  who  must  have 
their  say  about  everything  !  He  is  very  well 
informed  3  I  talked  to  him  the  other  day  for 
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an  hourj  I  fancy  that  he  understands  me 
better  than  most  people  that  he  meets  !  and  I 
was  perfectly  dehghted  with  him — so  refined  ! 
— so  cultivated  !  It  was  quite  hke  old  times 
come  back  again — he  has  so  much  of  Sir 
Luke  Levison^s  style  about  him." 

"  Well/'  replied  her  niece,  unmoved  by 
this  last  high  authority  against  which  there 
was  to  be  no  appeal  :  "  we  shall  not  quarrel 
about  Mr.  Temple,  I  see.  Were  he  a  king's 
son,  in  disguise,  I  could  not  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  hke  him." 

"  You  teaze  me  sadly  \\ith  your  crude 
fancies  ; — not  like  him  !  why  I  never  heard 
anything  so  absurd  !  Well,  I  used  to  say  to 
poor  dear  Lesage — If  I  had  t^^enty  thousand 
daughters,  I  would  rather  see  every  one  of 
them  in  their  graves  than  have  to  bring  them 
up  in  the  country  : — there's  an  incurable  some- 
thing about  all  girls  brought  up  in  the  country 
that  ever  I  saw,  which,  I  protest,  is  past  my 
comprehension." 

The  subject  of  all  these  speculations,  the 
while  that  they  were  ebbing  and  flowing, 
was   very   composedly  fulfiUing  the  duties  of 
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his  new  situation.  Mr.  Arnold,  the  gentleman 
in  whose  office  he  had  established  himself, 
though  ostentatious,  was  neither  insolent  or 
unjust,  and  knew  the  value  of  a  sedulous  clerk 
too  well,  to  behave  otherwise  than  civilly  to- 
wards him.  Walter  Temple  asked  for  no 
more  ; — and  now,  could  his  fortuitous  intro- 
duction to  our  town  have  been  forgotten,  and 
his  silence  with  respect  to  his  past  history  and 
future  prospects  have  been  ascribed  to  reserve, 
there  was  nothing  about  him  whereon  the  most 
determined  manufacturer  of  mysteries  might 
build  an  air-castle  that  would  last  an  hour. 
A  respect  for  my  hero  forbids  me  to  ad- 
mit that  he  seemed  to  verge  upon  the  com- 
mon-place 5 — ^besides,  decided  purpose,  in 
v/hatever  form  it  may  be  exhibited,  is  always 
sufficient  to  except  the  person  who  displays  it 
from  that  despised  class.  He  was  fully  bent 
on  becoming  a  man  of  business — and  had 
natural  tact  enough  to  prevent  his  manners  in 
society  from  being  tinged  by  his  counting- 
house  habits.  In  other  respects  there  was 
nothing  to  remark;  and  even  Mrs.  Goodrich 
would  reply  to  Mrs.   Le sage's  extacies  in  his 
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behalf,  with  a  cool,  "  Dear  me,  but  he  is  so 
like  other  people," — a  remark  which  the  widow 
resented  as  a  personal  affront,  and  only  forgave 
when  she  came  in  triumph  to  communicate  the 
very  interesting  fact  that  she  had  seen  a  letter 
in  the  postman's  bundle — a  double  letter  too, 
directed  to  his  address,  in  a  most  splendidly 
illegible  hand,  and,  she  did  believe,  with  the 
Levison  crest  upon  the  seal. 

"  Dear  me  !  well — "  replied  Mrs.  Goodrich, 
who  could  not  be  stirred  out  of  her  apathy :- — 
"  I  cannot  see  what  I  have  to  do  with  it." 

The  lady  was  equally  unlucky  with  respect 
to  her  niece  ;  in  fact,  Isabella  was  beginning  to 
profess  positive  dislike  to  one,  upon  whose 
name  she  was  compelled  to  breakfast,  dine, 
drink  tea,  and  sup,  every  day  of  her  life. 
Moreover^  this  indifference,  if  not  worse,  ap- 
peared to  be  mutual.  Mr.  Temple  paid  no  court 
to  young  ladies  in  general,  and  seemed  to  avoid 
Isabella  in  particular.  He  was  wearisomely 
fond  of  playing  at  chess,  and  never  so  well 
pleased  as  when  he  could  draw  some  saturnine 
man  aside  into  a  corner,  and  engage  him  in  the 
war  of  king,  queen^  and  bishop.     Mrs.  Lesage 
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chanced  to  meet  him  at  Doctor  Goodrich's 
a  few  days  after  the  knowing  and  noble-looking 
letter  had  been  received.  He  was  sitting  down 
to  his  favourite  game  as  deliberately  as  usual. 
She  watched  him  with  the  voracious  curiosity 
of  one  who  was  resolved  "  to  make  something 
out  f  but  he  put  all  the  pieces  in  their  right 
places,  and  talked  coolly  of  what  he  should  be 
doing  at  that  time  next  year ;  without  his  face 
either  flushing  or  turning  pale.  No — not  even 
when  he  met  her  lynx  eyes,  which  she  fancied 
must  have  looked  unutterably  significant 
things.     How  odd  ! — how  tiresome  ! 

What  would  she  not  have  given  to  have 
partaken  of  a  scene  with  which  Doctor  Good- 
rich's kind  stars  indulged  him,  a  few  evenings 
after  this  incomprehensible  chess-playing ! 
Had  it  been  summer,  something  might  have 
been  seen  ;  for,  by  an  extraordinary  coin- 
cidence, she  now  chanced  to  live  opposite  to 
his  lodgings — but  alas  !■ — it  was  a  fine  frosty 
December  night,  when  candles  were  lighted, 
and  curtains  drawn  as  early  as  five  o'clock : — 
and,  at  the  moment  when  the  physician 
knocked  at  his  patient's  door,  simply  to  re- 
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quest  the  return  of  a  book,  she  was  deeply 
immersed  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  pool,  two 
streets  oif !  How  capriciously  does  Fortune 
bestow  her  blessings  ! 

The  doctor  ascended  the  stairs  without  being 
troubled  by  any  presentiments  or  misgi\dngs. 
He  had  hardly  reached  the  first  landing,  how- 
ever, when  he  was  aware  that  some  one  was 
talking  very  loud  in  Walter's  room ; — and  at 
the  moment  while  he  was  considering  whether 
he  should  mount  higher  or  not,  the  door  of 
the  apartment  was  flung  open,  and  the  young 
man's  voice  heard  in  its  loudest  tone. 

"  I  teU  you,  no,  Sir  ! — 'No  circumstances,  no 
considerations  shall  induce  me  to  alter  my 
plans.  Please  to  consider  this  as  our  last 
interview." 

"  But  Temple — but  dear  Walter," — replied 
another  low  and  insinuating  voice  : — "  take 
time, — only  consider  what  I  have  said  to  you." 

"  I  will  hear  no  more  ! — my  mind  is  made  up. 
Here  I  shall  remain  !" 

"  Then  take  the  consequences  !"  was  the 
reply  of  the  other  voice,  provoked  out  of  its 
assumed  gentleness  : — "  and  remember  " 
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"  I  have  no  business  here/'  said  the  Doctor 
to  himself;  honourably  and  hastily  turning 
away,  lest  he  should  unwittingly  hear  what  he 
ought  not.  The  temptation  to  remain  was 
great  ;  for  he  recognized  the  voice, —he  had 
heard  the  step  before  ! — How  capriciously  does 
Fortune  throw  away  her  blessings  ! 

Perhaps  the  prevailing  feeling  of  Doctor 
Goodrich's  mind  at  that  moment,  was  one  of 
satisfaction  : — the  few  words  which  he  had 
heard  so  entirely  corroborated  Temple's  own 
tale.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  curious  to 
know  ivho  the  actor  in  the  night  scene,  and  the 
tempter,  and  threatener  might  be,  and  not  to 
hope  that  Time  which  had  already  revealed  so 
much  would  complete  its  work  by  throwing 
light  on  this  dark  point  also. 

The  interview  was  over;  and  Walter  left 
alone,  to  remember  the  last  withering  words 
of  his  tormentor,  and  to  think  over  the  thou- 
sand temptations  which  he  had  withstood. 
So  violently  had  been  his  passions  excited, 
that  the  countenance  of  his  fearful  guest 
seemed  to  haunt  him  in  a  thousand  mocking 
orms,  long   after   the   original   had  departed, 
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and  wherever  he  turned,  he  met  that  flashing 
eye,  that  dilated  nostril,  that  hp  curled  in  such 
a  sneer  as  might  have  been  worn  by  the  Evil 
One  himself !  He  had  been  privy  to  much  of 
guilt  before ;  but  this  interview  had  displayed 
to  him  such  a  deliberate  purpose  of  wicked- 
ness, as  he  could  not  have  believed  to  exist 
in  any  human  breast : — and  this  startled  him 
the  more,  from  the  great  change  which  his  own 
nature  had  undergone  during  his  long  and 
wasting  sickness.  It  had  required  no  small 
steadiness  of  mind  to  carry  his  new  resolutions 
into  effect ;  to  remain  constant  to  a  tedious 
and  uninviting  occupation,  when  his  education 
from  his  youth  upwards,  had  been  among  such 
entirely  different  scenes,  and  it  had  been  no 
light  task  to  school  his  own  spirit,  while  he 
concealed  its  former  bent.  It  was  not  won- 
derful, therefore,  that  over  such  a  conflict  he 
had  found  it  necessary^  to  cast  a  mask  of 
common-place  manners  and  habits  : — a  mask, 
which  he  had  only  partially  raised  to  his  friend 
the  Doctor,  who  was  not  of  a  cahbre  of  mind 
either    to  understand   the   faU  extent   of   his 
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trials,  or  advise  with  him  in  the   difficulties  to 
which  they  would  expose  him. 

Something,  however,  of  his  old  impetuous 
nature  had  been  kindled  by  the  recent  en- 
counter. But  it  was  necessary  to  smooth  his 
brow,  after  a  sleepless  night  spent  in  tem- 
pestuous meditations,  and  to  appear  at  the 
desk  at  the  usual  time,  and  with  his  usual 
composure.  In  spite  of  all  his  self-command, 
his  hand  would  tremble  as  he  pointed  his 
pen  ; — and,  in  the  broad  sunhght  which  fell 
upon  his  face,  one  of  his  fellow  clerks,  a  mis- 
chievous busy-body  of  a  fellow,  remarked  that 
his  lip  was  unusually  livid.  He  touched  the 
elbow  of  the  young  man  who  sat  next  to  him, 
saying,  in  an  audible  whisper,  "  Notice  Tem- 
ple,— and  remind  me  to  tell  you  something 
when  we  are  alone." 

There  was  nothing  absolutely  to  resent  in 
this,  but  such  scrutiny  was  new,  and  disagree- 
able. Presently  Temple  heard  Mr.  Merry- 
weather  whispering  at  a  great  rate  to  his 
neighbour ;  and  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Doctor  Goodrich  repeated  more  times  than  a 
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few.  At  length  this  chattering  close  to  him 
became  so  annoying,  that  he  raised  his  head 
slowly,  and  turning  round  towards  the  scandal- 
monger and  his  recipient,  said  gravely  :  "  You 
are  using  my  name  a  httle  too  often,  I  think  ; 
it  is  not  civil." 

"  The  old  story,"  repUed  Merryweather,  sar- 
castically : — "  You  know  what  listeners'  fare 
is?" 

"  And  you  have  heard,  I  suppose,"  replied 
Temple,  for  one  moment  losing  his  patience, 
"  what  wages  idle  talkers  sometimes  receive." 

'^  There — there  !"  cried  his  antagonist  spite- 
fully ;  who,  though  a  coward,  had  not  learned 
manhood's  first  lesson,  how  to  control  his 
tongue. — "  Sir,  I  beg  to  assure  you  that  I  am 
not  in  the  least  afraid  of  you.'^ 

"  You  have  owned  yourself  to  be  an  idle 
talker,  and  I  am  content,"  was  Temple's  quiet 
answer,  as  he  resumed  his  writing, 

^'  Bravo  !  Solomon's  Temple  !"  cried  another 
good  hand  in  hatching  quarrels ;  '^  and  you. 
Master  Meny^  I  think  must  have  forgotten 
your  famous  rencontre  with  Price,  when  you 
set  off  together,  arm  in  arm,  you  know,  with  a 
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bag  of  bullets  between  you,  and  neither  of  you 
was  anxious  to  look  into  the  pistol,  far  less  to 
load  it ;  so  that  you  were  glad  to  shake  hands 
out  of  sheer  fright,  and  trudge  back  again,  arm 
in  arm." 

"  Or  perhaps,"  took  up  Mr.  Oldham,  a 
solemn  mercantile  wit,  "  Mr.  Merryweather 
thinks  he  may  be  losing  interest  of  money  on 
the  said  bag  of  bullets;  and  is  anxious  to  turn 
them  to  account." 

The  rebuked  gossip,  at  the  first  mention  of 
this  duel,  which  was  no  exaggeration  of  the 
fact,  sneaked  back  to  his  desk,  and  the  en- 
trance of  Mr.  Arnold  put  an  end  to  all  this 
strife  of  tongues.  Nevertheless,  Temple  could 
not  but  be  aware  that,  all  that  day,  he  was  an 
object  of  unusual  remark.  Even  Mr.  Arnold 
himself,  the  pompous  and  the  silent,  who 
rarely  condescended  to  speak  to  any  of  his 
subalterns  except  upon  business,  when  he 
handed  Temple  a  note  of  invitation  to  a 
Christmas  party  of  his  wife's,  seemed  to  eye 
him  with  a  certain  solicitude,  and  even  en- 
quired whether  he  was  as  well  as  usual. 

Walter  could  not  but  be  struck  by  finding 
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that  his  presence  had  the  same  effect  on  his 
companions  for  many  ensuing  days.  As  often 
as  he  was  on  the  point  of  asking  the  meaning 
of  this  unusual  observation  on  their  part,  he 
checked  himself  with,  "  It  is,  perhaps,  only 
a  fancy,  and  may  end  as  it  has  begun,  if  I  take 
no  notice  of  it." 

Mrs.  Arnold,  the  merchant's  lady,  was  one 
of  -  those  characters  which  abound  in  every 
commercial  town  : — a  woman  who,  totally  de- 
void of  any  experience  or  education  in  the 
refinements  of  high  life,  was  perseveringly 
determined  to  be  as  much  more  than  genteel 
as  she  possibly  could  be  :  and  maintained  this 
ultra  character  by  the  most  profuse  expenditure 
of  money,  by  an  afi*ectation  of  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance  as  to  its  value,  and  by  tightly 
reining  in  her  nature,  which  was  frank  and 
jovial,  within  a  thousand  trammels  and  ordi- 
nances, which  only  sit  gracefuUy  upon  those 
who  have  been  born  in  such  harness,  and  only 
draw  ridicule  upon  the  uninitiated  when  they 
attempt  to  assume  them.  She  rarely  laughed  ; 
spoke  in  a  slow  and  silky  voice  ;  dressed  very 
richly,  and  with  as  good  a  taste   as  milliners 
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could  supply ; — and  though  the  ball  was  to  be 
the  most  magnificent  ever  given  in  our  good 
town,  she  was  so  far  above  the  vulgar  necessity 
of  taking  any  thought  about  it,  having  sent  for 
decorators,  cooks,  and  a  band  of  music  from 
the  metropoUs,  that  she  had  leisure  to  spend 
the  four  first  days  of  the  week  in  which  it  was 
to  take  place,  in  the  task  of  training  two  very 
young  twin  sisters  of  her's,  fresh  from  the 
country,  who  were  to  come  out  on  the  oc- 
casion. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  for  the  Miss  Roystons 
that  they  had  stout  spirits  of  their  own,  and 
no  mean  opinion  of  their  graces,  otherwise 
they  must  have  been  utterly  subdued  by  the 
unceasing  lectures  delivered  by  their  courtly 
sister.  However,  the  evening  came  at  last, 
and  they  dressed  and  descended  to  the  drawing- 
room,  in  the  silent  resolution  to  cast  care  and 
all  good  counsel  behind  them,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves as  much  as  they  pleased. 

The  scene  was  a  brilliant  one.  The  London 
artists  had  done  their  work  well,  and  trans- 
formed Mr.  Arnold's  good  family  house  into  a 
perfect  palace  of   enchantment.      There  were 
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exotics  in  flower  without  number,  and  coloured 
lamps  and  transparencies,  and  passages  fitted 
up  with  the  softest  of  ottomans,  and  music,  to 
the  Hke  of  which  pro^'incial  feet  had  never 
danced  before.  A  passing  regiment  had  enabled 
the  lady  of  the  fete  to  sow  her  rooms  thickly 
with  scarlet  coats  and  ghttering  epaulettes  ; — 
every  thing  was  complete — no  failures, — no 
disappointments, — no  belles  detained  at  home 
by  colds, — no  great  guests  who  played  capri- 
cious,— not  an  officer  called  away  on  duty  at 
the  eleventh  hour, — and  to  crown  the  whole, 
the  Roystons  contrived  to  escape  from  the 
surveillance  of  their  awful  sister,  and  were  soon 
involved  in  not  the  quietest  of  all  flirtations,  in 
a  temporary  bower  of  orange  trees  and  laurel 
boughs,  for  in  those  days  cameUias  and 
chr^^santhemums  were  not. 

Temple  wandered  hither  and  thither,  with 
the  uneasy  feehngs  of  one  who  looks  upon  a 
spectacle  in  which  every  one  save  himself  is 
engaged.  It  did  not  consist  with  his  plans  to 
cultivate  a  large  acquaintance,  any  more  than 
altogether  to  abstain  from  society, — and  he  had 
already  discovered,  now  that  the  romance  of 
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his  being  nobly  connected,  seemed  to  be  for- 
gotten by  most  except  Mrs.  Lesage,  that  a 
young  and  poor  man,  however  sociably  dis- 
posed, meets  with  but  httle  encouragement  in  a 
place  where  money  is  counted,  rather  than 
acquirements  considered  as  the  passport  to 
good  society.  There  was  Isabella  Lesage,  dis- 
engaged, it  is  true  3 — in  fact,  she  was  never  much 
in  request ;  but  to  ask  her  to  dance  had  never 
once  crossed  his  mind.  His  only  partner  had 
been  any  thing  but  a  comfort  to  him.  She 
had  looked  terrified  when  Mr.  Arnold  had 
presented  him  to  her.  She  had  turned  pale 
when  they  stood  up  to  dance.  She  had  trem- 
bled as  often  as  the  figure  required  him  to 
take  her  hand,  and  when  the  set  was  over,  had 
hastened  back  to  a  stupid,  deaf  chaperon,  in  a 
hurry  such  as  was  anything  but  flattering  to 
her  partner.  Moreover,  he  fancied  that  the 
strange  and  curious  glances  which  had  so  much 
fretted  him  for  the  last  many  days,  had  fol- 
lowed him  hither  also,  and  he  was  not  the 
less  irritated  from  feeling  on  this,  as  on  every 
other  occasion,  that  he  stood  alone  in  the 
midst  of  the  crowd. 
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In  addition  to  the  suite  of  supper-rooms 
above  stairs,  the  contrivers  of  the  f^te  had 
placed  a  table  on  a  landing-place  outside  the 
folding-doors  of  the  principal  apartments.  A 
long  passage  opened  from  this  Httle  platform, 
— a  lamp  placed  behind  a  transparent  bhnd 
at  the  end  of  this,  and  a  red  curtain  festooned 
over  its  entrance,  gave  to  it  a  most  successful 
effect  of  dimness  and  extent.  It  was  a  plea- 
sant contrast  to  turn  from  the  brilliantly  illu- 
minated staircase  and  rooms  within,  and  look 
down  that  retired  avenue.  Cicely  Royston 
had  been  walking  there  with  her  partner,  and 
declared  that  she  found  it  most  dehghtfully 
cool. 

At  this  table  were  assembled  Mrs.  Lesage 
and  her  niece, — the  above-mentioned  Cicely, 
and  a  few  others.  The  widow  preferred  such  a 
situation  to  the  more  formal  magnificence  of 
the  rooms  within.  "  It  had  such  an  easy 
foreign  look  ! — and  she  hated  a  crowd  so. 
Besides  she  was  positive  that  no  one  could  do 
the  honours  more  gracefully  or  so  quietly  as 
Captain  Templeton.  She  was  quite  in  her 
element  among  military  men.     Her  dear  Le- 
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sage"..  .She  was  interrupted  by  a  challenge  to 
take  wine. 

"  Delightful  !  most  delightful  ! "  resumed 
she ;  "  quite  a  httle  picture  that  passage !  There 
should  be  a  shrine  at  the  end,  with  a  lady 
robed  in  white  on  her  knees  before  a  crucifix, 
to  make  the  illusion  complete." 

"  Or  a  lady,  Miss  Royston,"  said  Captain 
Templeton,  a  good-humoured  middle-aged  man. 
"  A  lady,  with  a  cavalier  on  his  knees,  iDcfore 
her, — would  not  that  do  as  well?" 

«^  O  dear,  how  pretty  1" 

"  Suppose,"  suggested  another  young  lady, 
"  that  you  show  us  the  effect,  Miss  Royston, — 
it  would  be  so  kind." 

Cicely  had  not  the  least  objection  in  the 
world;  but  her  partner  was  a  heav}^-headed 
young  man,  much  afraid  of  being  laughed  at ; 
who  seemed  to  have  no  notion  of  enacting  the 
prostrate  figure,  which  the  tableau  would  re- 
quire. 

"  Dear  me,  Mr.  Poynter,"  said  Cicely, 
simply ;  '^  and  you  could  kneel  so  well,  I  am 
sure,  if  you  would  only  try." 

"  I  am  too  old,  and  too  fat,"   said  Captain 
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Templeton^  "  or  I  would  offer  my  services. 
I  remember,  once,  when  I  was  a  young  manj 
at  Levison  Court  ''■ — 

"Levisen  Court  !"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Lesage 
eagerly,  to  whose  tongue  that  name  was  as  a 
spark  dropped  upon  straw.  "  Old  and  fat ! 
Captain  Templeton  !  how  can  you  say  such 
things  of  yourself  r  You  knew  the  Levisons 
of  Le\4son  Court,  then — " 

''  Intimately — I  presume  that  you  too  were 
acquainted  with  them." 

'^  Related  to  them,  Captain  Templeton  !"  re- 
plied she,  drawing  up  her  long  lean  neck  to  its 
longest.  "  Ah — Mr.  Temple  !  still  wandering 
alDout  hke  a  disembodied  spirit  ?  we  are  very 
comfortable  here." 

"  If  Mr.  Temple . . . ."  said  Isabella,  "  there 
is  a  seat  beside  me." 

Mrs.  Lesage  and  Walter  were  equally  amazed 
by  this  sudden  piece  of  civihty,  which  the  lat- 
ter, however,  was  glad  to  accept ;  and  he  was 
presently  busied  in  an  examination  of  a  mighty 
Christpias  pie,  which  reared  its  bulwarks  be- 
fore him. 

"  Not  very  nearly  related,  I  suppose,"  said 
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Captain  Templeton,  "  for  I  see  you  do  not 
wear  mourning  for  the  Colonel — you  cannot 
but  have  heard  of  his  death." 

"Ah!  her,  belongs  to  another  branch  of  the 
family.  Dead  !  no — when  did  it  happen  ? — Tell 
me  all  about  it,  how  his  poor  mother  will  feel 
it?" 

"  You  forget/'  replied  the  captain  archly, 
"  that  she  too  has  been  dead  for  the  last  ten 
years." 

""  So  I  do — but  my  memory,  is  worth  no- 
thing now !  why  must  we  grow  old  ? — Well, 
Captain,  and  when  did  the  lamentable  event 
occur,  and  when?,.,,  don't  you  see  Mr. 
Temple  is  listening  for  the  story  as  well  as  I — 
pray  tell  me  all  about  it  1'^ 

Temple  had  indeed  suspended  his  operations, 
and  fixed  his  eyes  on  the  military  man,  with 
an  intense  and  eager  gaze ;  as  soon,  however, 
as  he  was  recalled  to  himself  by  Mrs.  Lesage's 
impertinent  appeal,  he  bent  over  his  plate 
more  busily  than  before. 

"  So  odd— Miss  Royston,"  whispered  the 
widow  to  her  neighbour ;  "  don't  you  notice  it 
now  ? — poor  fellow !  poor  fellow ! — Isabel,  don't 
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you  frowii  so,  child,  or  you  will  have  a  wrinkle 
across  your  forehead  before  you  are  one  and 
twenty." 

"  Why,  you  can  hardly  call  Colonel  Levi- 
son's  death  a  lamentable  event,'"  resumed  Cap- 
tain Templeton,  who  was  one  of  the  substantial 
folks,  that  never  let  a  story  go ;  "  I  should 
think  that  his  death  must  be  a  blessing  to 
every  one.  I  dare  say.  Miss  Royston,  you 
have  heard  enough  of  his  doings  in  your  neigh- 
bourhood.'' 

'^  That  I  have,"  rephed  Cicely  briskly — 
"  Mamma  always  made  us  put  down  our  veils 
if  she  saw  him  a  mile  off,  on  his  great  black 
horse." 

"  I  do  suppose,  that  no  one  was  a  greater 
scourge  in  his  own  county  than  he.  Even  before 
I  ceased  to  know  him,  his  conductwas  notorious 
enough ;  and  I  fancy  after  his  respectable  ac- 
quaintance ceased  to  countenance  him,  that 
it  became  yet  worse  and  wilder." 

"  What  a  prosy  man,"  whispered  Mrs.  Le- 
sage  to  her  niece, — so  accustomed  to  talk  of  the 
Levisons  herself,  that   she   regarded  any  one 
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else  approaching  the   subject,  in  the  light  of 
a  poacher  upon  her  own  pet  manor. 

"  I  had  only  yesterday  a  letter  from  Dundee, 
with  the  news,"  continued  the  persevering 
raconteur ;  "  there  was  something  almost  awful 
in  the  manner  of  his  death.  Only  a  week  be- 
fore, he  had  been  standing  at  the  door  of  his 
hotel,  when  a  hearse  drove  slowly  past  (you 
have  no  doubt  heard.  Miss  Royston,  of  his 
inviting  a  party  of  farmers  to  dinner,  making 
them  all  drunk,  and  sending  them  home  in  a 
hearse,  after  having  drawn  out  the  linch  pins 
from  the  wheels, — -and  how  he  walked  by  the 
road  side  to  watch  it  overset.)  Well,  he  called 
out  to  the  driver  of  hearse — ^  Hollo  there  ! 
you  carcase  carrier  !  come  back  this  day  week, 
and  I  shall  have  a  job  for  you  !'  The  man 
touched  his  hat,  and  promised  to  be  punctual, 
and  drove  off.  It  was  that  very  day  week,  at 
the  mess  dinner,  that  Lieutenant  Marshall, 
who  sat  next  to  him,  saw  his  face  suddenly 
turn  very  black ;  he  fell  back  in  his  chair  like  a 
log.  He  was  so  used  to  his  tricks,  that  he  cried 
out  at  once, '  Levison's  shamming!'  and  a  sham 
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they  all  thought  it, — and  in  their  horse  play, 
took  and  dragged  him  by  his  stock,  to  the 
door.  He  made  no  resistance,  and  they  began 
to  think  it  was  very  strange  ; — when  they  looked 
again,  his  face  was  yet  blacker,  than  it  had 
been  before.  They  called  in  a  doctor— but  he 
was  already  dead, — and  what  makes  it  more  re- 
markable is,  that  in  the  midst  of  all  the  con- 
fusion, arrived  the  undertaker,  for  the  gentle- 
man's direction.  Was  it  not  an  extraordinary 
coincidence  ?" 

"  Most  extraordinary  !"  echoed  the  widow 
mechanically,  her  eyes  and  thoughts  being  oc- 
cupied with  other  matters  than  Captain  Tem- 
pleton  or  his  story  3  she  was  watching  one,  upon 
whom  the  recital  seemed  to  have  made  a  very 
extraordinary  impression.  Walter,  it  is  true, 
had  not  hfted  up  his  head  since  her  last  re- 
mark, but  she  was  too  well  versed  in  observing 
for  her  o^ti  ends,  not  to  be  aware  of  the  sup> 
pressed  agitation  which  was  working  in  every 
feature  of  his  face^and  which  she  ascribed 
to  the  influence  of  the  narrative.  His  colour 
came  and  went,  his  hps  were  alternately  com- 
pressed and  expanded — his  eye  (she  could  only 
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see  one)  flashed  as  certain  jewels  do  in  the  dark, 
and  his  hand  was  trembhng  violently.  Miss 
Royston  called  off  her  attention  for  one  moment 
— when  she  turned  her  head  again,  he  was  gone  ! 
The  news,  thus  carelessly  told,  had,  indeed, 
been  of  the  utmost  moment  to  him.  That 
Colonel  Levison  was  cut  short  in  his  career 
of  wickedness,  and  removed  from  the  possibi- 
lity of  tempting  him  further,  was  so  new,  so 
amazing  a  relief,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  if 
he  should  be  much  excited  by  such  unhoped 
for  tidings.  He  felt  as  if  he  should  never  be 
able  to  draw  another  calm  breath,  as  if,  when 
he  walked,  he  must  totter  like  a  drunken  man; 
and  commanded  himself,  with  the  intention  of 
keeping  his  seat.  He  was  aware  that  the  keen 
eyes  of  Mrs.  Lesage  were  watching  him,  and 
turned  his  head  away.  His  gaze  fell  upon  the 
long  decorated  passage  I  have  mentioned, 
which  looked  now  all  the  gloomier,  that  tlie 
lamp  at  its  extremity  was  slowly  and  fitfully 
expiring.  At  that  instant,  he  thought — he 
was  certain  that  he  saw  a  shadowy  figure 
moving  in  the  far  distance — now,  as  if  it  were 
clinging  to   one  wall,  then  to  the  other,  and 
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again  standing  more  distinctly  out.  Less  keen 
eyes  would  not  have  been  able  to  separate  its 
outline  from  the  shadows  which  surrounded  it, 
but  his  recognised  the  mien  of  pride — the  arm 
outstretched^  and  pointed,  (he  felt  towards 
himself,)  in  an  attitude  of  defiance — the  haugh- 
tily erect  neck.  He  gazed  more  intensely, — it 
must  have  been  a  phantom,  called  up  by  fancy 
— there  was  nothing! — yet  he  could  not  be 
satisfied  without  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
reality  or  falsity  of  the  appearance  he  imagined 
himself  to  have  seen,  and,  for  that  purpose, 
left  the  table  abruptly. 

*•  Upon  my  word !  and  so  Mr.  Temple  is 
gone !  why,  he  was  here  a  minute  ago,  eating 
his  supper ;  was  he  not,  Isabella  ?" 

"  Did  you  miss  his  exit  ?"  said  a  young  lady, 
"  O  Mrs.  Lesage  !  suck  a  loss  ! — he  vanished 
down  the  corridor  with  the  speed  and  silence 
of  a  harlequin;  never  was  any  thing  better 
done  ! — I  declare  it  was  enough  to  console  one 
for  the  loss  of  the  lady  and  the  knight."* 

"He's  a  very  nice  young  man,"  said  Cicely 
Royston  stoutly,   "  and  dances  charmingly — 
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thank  you,  Mr.  Poynter,  I  will  take  a  little 
more  trifle." 

"  He's  very  odd/'  remarked  Mrs.  Lesage, 
shaking  her  head  mysteriously,  "  and  that  ac- 
counts for  every  thing.  Now  I  can  understand 
what  is  the  meaning  of  this  close  connection 
with  Doctor  Goodrich." 

"  I  can  bear  witness  to  the  good  supper  he 
eat,"  said  Captain  Templeton,  "  if  you  mean 
the  young  gentleman  who  was  sitting  by  that 
young  lady." 

"  Ah,  that's  nothing — nothjng — ^people  in 
his  situation  eat  ravenously." 

"  He  keeps  the  books,"  observed  Mr.  Old- 
ham drily,  "  I  never  heard  that  a  large  appe- 
tite belonged  to  double  entry." 

"  Sir  !"  replied  Mrs.  Lesage  scornfully,  and 
then,  suddenly  recollecting  herself,  turned 
away  in  contempt  with,  "  I  don't  know  the 
man  : — I  believe  what  I  have  stated,  Captain 
Templeton,  is  no  uncommon  case  with  de- 
ranged persons.  Yes,  poor  fellow,  he  has  been 
under  Doctor  Goodrich's  care  to  a  certainty, 
and  a  better  place  could  not  have  been  found 
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for  him. — You  know  his  wife  takes  no  notice 
of  any  body,  or  any  thing — and,  I  do  beheve, 
if  the  house  was  full  of  crazy  people,  would 
never  find  it  out." 

"  Nay  but,  aunt,"  said  Isabella  warmly — 
breaking  a  long  and  displeased  silence,  "  surely 
you  are  going  a  httle  too  far  upon  conjecture. 
Only  consider,  what  injury  you  may  be  doing 
to  Mr.  Temple's  prospects — if  such  a  report 
be  spread  and  believed.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  but  think  that  you  are  entirely  mis- 
taken, and  that  Mr.  Temple  is  as  sound  of 
mind,  as  you  or  I  am;  and  cannot  think  it 
either  kind  or  right,  because  there  is  some 
mystery  about  him,  to  interpret  it  in  a  man- 
ner which  may  do  irretrievable  mischief.  Come, 
Miss  Royston,  we  have  been  here  long  enough 
— let  us  go  do's^Ti  stairs  again." 

When  Isabella  did  speak,  as  Mrs.  Lesage 
once  said,  "  she  spoke  with  a  vengeance  ;"  and 
it  was  remarkable  that  the  only  efiectual  checks 
to  that  lady's  loquacity,  were  such  expressions 
of  strong  disapprobation  on  the  part  of  her 
niece.     She  shook  her  head  peevishly  when 
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the  latter  disappeared,  but  ventured  no  fur- 
ther scandal  that  night.  "  So — so/'  said  she 
to  herself,  "I  see  how  it  is  after  all;  I  must 
take  some  steps  without  delay." 
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PART  III. 

FURTHER   NOVELTIES. 

The  tidings  of  Colonel  Levison's  death 
were  confirmed  by  every  subsequent  rumour, 
and  the  fact  of  his  remains  being  laid  in  the 
consecrated  ground  belonging  to  the  chapel 
at  Levison  Court ;  and  Temple  felt  himself  at 
the  same  moment,  free  and  alone  in  the  world. 
But  the  sense  of  liberty,  the  consciousness 
(which  no  succession  of  days  could  wholly  de- 
prive of  its  extacy)  that  his  own  path  now  lay 
before  him,  unencumbered  by  any  such  hin- 
drances as  had  lately  threatened  to  beset  it, 
overbalanced  the  solitariness  of  the  feehng, 
that   there   was   no   one,    positively     no   one 
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among  the  whole  mass  of  mankind,  to  take 
that  peculiar  interest  in  his  weal  or  love,  which 
makes  a  home  for  the  heart  some  where.  This 
disenthralment  gave  a  spring  to  his  spirits,  and 
an  energy  to  his  exertions,  which  surprised 
those  most  who  had  observed  him  the  closest : 
-^nay,  the  grave  and  reserved  expression  of 
his  countenance  was  exchanged  for  an  open 
and  manly  smile  of  hope  and  cheerfulness,  in 
itself  sufficient  to  contradict  the  rumour  which 
had  crept  into  Mrs.  Lesage's  ear,  and  from 
her  mouth  over  all  the  town,  that  he  had 
been  partially  insane,  and  was  liable  at  any 
moment  to  a  return  of  the  malady.  Fortune 
seemed  disposed  not  to  look  unkindly  upon 
him.  One  or  two  speculations  in  which  he 
embarked,  turned  out  so  well,  that  he  was  in- 
duced to  extend  his  ventures — and  these  too, 
were  successful.  He  was,  ere  long,  spoken 
of  as  a  rising  young  man — and,  by  a  mixture 
of  courtesy  and  independence  of  manner  se- 
cured not  a  few  friends,  as  far  as  good  words 
and  good  offices  went : — if  there  was  any  thing 
beyond  these  which  he  wanted,  he  repressed 
such  longings  as  visionary,  and,  when  he  re- 
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membered  the  past,  was  only  too  thankful 
for  the  comparative  smoothness  of  his  lot. — 
But  we  must  proceed  to  a  point  of  time,  within 
three  years  of  Mrs.  Arnold's  party,  and  four 
from  the  November  night,  when  the  merchant 
by  chance  had  been  thrown  into  the  protection 
of  Doctor  Goodrich. 

It  was  a  bright  balmy,  intense  summer 
evening,  when  a  trusty  serving-man  deposited 
Isabella  Lesage  at  the  door  of  a  manor-house 
far  in  the  country,  which  was  occupied  by  the 
Roystons.  Two  years  had  done  much  for  her, 
— had  given  height  to  her  figure,  and  softness 
to  her  manners — she  could  never  be  changed 
into  beautiful — but  Time  had  refined  the  ex- 
pression of  her  features,  and  imparted  to  it  an 
intelligence  and  a  softness  which  made  her 
attractive  to  those  who  seek  for  spirit  rather 
than  seeming.  She  had  learnt  to  know  her  own 
heart,  and  to  become  friends  with  Walter 
Temple — or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  they  now 
understood  each  other  perfectly ;  he  had  disco- 
vered that  she  was  not  altogether  precise  and  ab- 
rupt, though  as  far  as  ever  from  fulfilling  the 
requisitions  of  his  fancy:  she  had  found  out  that 
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he  possessed  taste  and  intelligence,— and  both 
of  them  fully  comprehended  Mrs.  Lesage's 
tactics,  and  disregarded  them  with  all  the  in- 
dependence of  nineteen  and  four  and  twenty. 

She,  good  lady,  was  any  thing  but  satisfied. 
Her  confidence  in  Temple  had  been  utterly 
shaken,  since  she  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  distressing  fact,  that,  in  the  case  of 
his  name.  Temple  had  no  part  or  lot  either  in 
Shaftesbury  or  Levison.  His  acquaintance  with 
her  niece  gave  rise  to  reports  which  were  very 
injurious  to  Isabella's  prospects  —  as  others 
were  thereby  prevented  from  attempting  to 
possess  ground,  which  rumour  had  declared  to 
be  pre-engaged — and,  though  she  was  inwardly 
relieved,  by  perceiving  that  there  seemed  no 
disposition  on  the  part  of  either  to  sue  or  to 
be  sued, — she  would  have  had  more :  a  com- 
plete cessation  of  intercourse.  Yet  how  to 
manage  this,  bafiled  her  powers  of  contriving. 
Both  were  so  fancy-free,  as  to  be  indifferent 
how  seldom  they  met,  and  yet  testified  great 
and  public  pleasure  whenever  they  did  meet ; 
and  in  spite  of  the  widow's  inuendoes  and  lec- 
tures about  boldness,   flirting,  not  caring  for 
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what  the  world  said,  and  the  hke, — Isabella 
would  talk  to  Temple,  dance  with  him  when 
he  asked  her,  in  the  perfect  confidence  of  her 
own  uprightness ;  and  rejected  one  or  two 
other  suitors,  for  the  sole  stupid  reason,  that 
"  she  did  not  hke  them,"  and  not  because  she 
had  set  her  aiFections  upon  another.  On  his 
part,  he  had,  from  the  first  moment  of  their 
acquaintance,  appreciated  in  her  a  generosity 
of  nature  superior  to  any  vulgar  curiosity, 
and,  of  later  days,  discovered  that  the  brusque- 
rie  which  accompanied  this,  did  not  arise  from 
temper  so  much,  as  inexperience  in  the  ways 
by  which  courtesy  may  be  united  to  sincerity. 

But  the  widow,  though  much  discomposed, 
was  not  overcome  in  purpose.  She  had  already 
contrived  manoeuvres  and  subterfuges  enough 
to  have  made  any  two  young  people  awkward 
and  suspicious  in  each  others'  company,  save 
a  pair  so  singularly  straightforward  as  Walter 
and  Isabella, — and  her  grand  scheme  now,  was 
to  send  the  latter  to  pass  the  autumn  with  the 
Roystons,  and  to  take  her  to  winter  in  Bath. 
"^  Surely,"  thought  she,  "  something  might  be 
done  there  ;  the  girl  is  not  inelegant : — I   have 
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managed  worse  matters — but  why  will  she 
speak  out  so,  I  wonder  ?  she  frightens  all  the 
men  away !" 

The  idea  of  this  country  visit  was  delightful 
to  Isabella,  who  was  a  keen  lover  of  nature, 
and  had  longed  for  nothing  so  much  for  months 
past,  as  to  fall  asleep  to  the  rustling  of  leaves, 
and  be  wakened  by  other  sounds  than  the 
chime  of  a  certain  clock,  which  she  believed, 
was  the  brassiest  chime  in  the  whole  world. 
The  Roystons  were  as  kind  as  kind  could  be. 
They  had  been  despatched  home  in  disgrace  : 
Mrs.  Arnold  could  do  nothing  for  them, — but 
they  retained  such  a  delightful  remembrance 
of  town  gaieties  and  town  beaux,  that  they 
could  not  comprehend  how  their  guest  should 
enjoy  such  a  tame  out-of-doors  life  as  the  one 
they  led,  and  were  grateful  to  her  accord- 
ingly for  coming  and  varying  the  quietness 
(they  called  it  the  dullness)  of  their  own  home. 

Besides  the  two  young  ladies  and  their  mo- 
ther, was  their  grand-father,  who,  on  the 
death  of  his  son,  had  consented  to  fill  his  va- 
cant place,  and  had  now  passed,  by  many 
years,  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  of  man's 
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life.  He  was  a  perfect  picture  of  innocent  old 
age^  with  a  placid  child-like  face  of  eager  cu- 
riosity' and  content,  a  figure  that  seemed  to 
bend  beneath  the  load  of  his  long  grey  hair ; 
and,  though  his  faculties  were  impaired  by  his 
many  years,  he  was  not  utterly  unconscious, 
from  moment  to  moment,  of  the  things  which 
were  passing  around  him,  and  every  now  and 
then  would  give  utterance  to  some  significant 
words,  which  surprised  by  their  appositeness, 
though  this  might  merely  be  the  coincidence  of 
some  remembered  thought  or  maxim  of  other 
days,  with  the  circumstances  of  the  present. 
It  was  a  pure  and  holy  pleasure  to  sit  by  his 
side,  and  think  how  calmly  he  was  carried  for- 
wards towards  his  everlasting  rest,  after  a  long 
life  of  active  thought  and  labour. 

And  Dale  Hall,  would,  in  itself,  have  been  a 
pleasant  place  to  visit,  had  Mrs.  Royston  been 
more  passive,  and  her  daughters  less  lively  than 
they  were.  It  was  a  large  house — and  both 
building  and  grounds  were  in  that  state,  when 
maturit}'  begins  to  merge  in  decay,  yet  ere  the 
latter  has  so  far  gained  the  ascendancy,  as  to 
become  dismally  obvious.  The  once  white  walls 
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were  painted  with  weather-stains,  the  red- 
tiled  roof  with  hchens  of  every  colour.  The 
shrubberies  had,  in  many  places,  become 
tangled  wildernesses  of  bloom,  and  garden 
flowers  grown  wild  sprung  up  at  their  will 
upon  the  lawn,  and  in  those  walks  which  were 
least  trodden.  Within,  matters  were  in  much 
the  same  state  : — some  chambers  were  shut  up, 
because  the  roof  let  in  the  rain  ; — but  the  rest 
were  so  screened  and  curtained,  and  cushioned, 
and  carpetted,  with  furniture  so  far  past  its 
prime  that  you  could  use  it  without  remorse, 
as  to  be  paradises  of  comfort.  There  was  an 
old  chapel  room  : — a  hall  paved  with  marble, 
where  a  billiard-table  had  been,  and  an  enor- 
mous white  rose  tree,  which  had  climbed  up 
among  the  boughs  of  a  magnificent  larch,  and 
looked  in  at  Isabella's  chamber  window  with 
a  late  flower  or  two,  as  if  to  show  good  will 
towards  its  occupant.  Dear,  pleasant  Dale 
Hall ! — with  the  harvest  going  on  in  the  fields 
round  about,  and  the  sun  setting  every  night 
over  a  serene  and  fertile  champaign  landscape, 
— it  was  enough  to  tempt  any  one  to  forget  the 
flaunting  town,    with   an    actively    interested 
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aunt,  (so  she  styled  herself)  and  Walter  Tem- 
ple into  the  bargain. 

But  Isabella  was  by  no  means  of  such  an 
inconstant  nature  ;  and, — though  in  a  perfectly 
open  and  cousinly  manner,  without  the  least  of 
love  in  her  thoughts, — stiU  remembered  absent 
friends  duly  and  frequently  :  and  the  Roystons 
loved  so  dearly  to  talk  about  Hanover  Street, 
and  who  came  and  who  went,  and  how  Mrs. 
Arnold  had  scolded,  and  Captain  Templeton 
had  teazed — that  it  was  impossible  for  her,  had 
she  wished  it,  altogether  to  doff  the  town  and 
don  the  country.  Boldly,  in  all  her  letters  to 
Mrs.  Lesage,  did  she  desire  to  be  remember- 
ed to  the  Goodrich  family,  and  to  Mr.  Temple, 
(which  last  commission,  it  may  be  surmised, 
was  never  executed)  and  talked  of  him  so  rea- 
sonably and  unreservedly,  that  even  the  Roy- 
stons ceased  their  raiUery  about  "  Bella's 
lover,  and  the  lock  of  hair  she  must  have 
given  him — or  why  should  she  have  one  curl 
fewer  upon  the  right  cheek  than  the  left.'' 

One  night,  however, — perhaps  the  unusual- 
ly strong  tea  had  acted  as  a  philtre — she  felt, 
as   any  lady  may  have,   at  one  time  or  other, 
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felt  with  respect  to  any  gentleman,  a  strong 
disposition  of  mind  to  take  his  fortunes  and 
her  own  into  consideration^supposing  that 
if,  on  any  future  day,  he  might  like  her, 
she  could  perhaps  return  his  liking  strongly 
enough  to  change  the  friends  into  lovers.  She 
laughed  at  and  scolded  such  a  fancy  for  com- 
ing ; — she  fell  asleep,  but  it  was  only  to  dream 
of  the  same  thing.  Now  let  any  one  who 
despises  the  good  old  faith  in  presentiment 
and  sympathy  of  thought  between  the  ab- 
sent, tear  out  this  leaf  of  my  tale  :  for  in  it  is 
set  forth,  how,  by  a  strange  coincidence,  the 
doubles  of  her  fancies  were,  at  that  moment, 
passing  through  Walter's  mind,  and  how  he 
was  lying  musing  on  the  strangeness  of  the 
possibility  of  awakening  some  morning,  and 
finding  himself  the  husband  of  Isabella  Le- 
sage. 

The  lady  awakened  from  her  dream — half 
angry  at  herself  for  the  pertinacity  of  her 
own  thoughts,  and  resolving,  with  a  strong 
mental  effort,  to  change  their  direction.  The 
moon  was  shining  so  clearly  upon  her  where 
she  lay  (the  curtains  at  her  feet  being  fully 
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drawn  back)  that  she  resolved  to  try  whether 
she  could  not  read  by  its  light,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  stretching  out  her  hand  to  reach  a 
book  from  a  chair  by  her  bedside — when  she 
was  at  once  prevented  by  a  choking  overpow- 
ering sense  that  she  was  not  alone  in  her 
chamber !  that  there  was  something  behind 
the  bed-curtain  ! 

Whether  this  impression  was  conveyed  to 
her  by  the  waving  of  drapery  or  the  tread  of 
foot,  she  could  never  tell ;  enough  that  it 
seized  her  mind  with  such  a  fascinating  terror 
as  prevented  her  from  breathing,  or  withdraw- 
ing her  eyes  from  the  aperture  at  her  feet. 
Through  this  she  distinctly  saw  the  branches 
of  the  rose  tree  flickering  in  the  moonshine ; — - 
that  she  saw  them  was  an  evidence  to  herself 
that  she  was  not  asleep.  She  clasped  her 
hands  convulsively  together  under  the  clothes 
— the  one  imprinting  upon  the  other  a  strong 
mark — and  would  have  prayed ;  but  her  tongue 
clove  to  the  roof  of  her  mouth.  As  she  look- 
ed— her  agony  increasing  at  every  moment, 
there  ghded  into  the  clear  light  at  her  feet,  a 
tall  figure, — and,   leaning   against   the   pillar, 
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seemed  anxiously  to  regard  her.  It  was  no 
delusion  —  she  saw  it  distinctly  —  she  noted 
its  precise  look  and  attire.  It  was  a  man, 
dressed  in  a  blue  uniform,  with  a  sash  round 
his  waist  and  a  sword  at  his  side.  His  arms 
were  folded,  and  he  was  supported  by  the  bed 
post — gazing  intensely  at  her.  She  thought 
that  she  must  die — she  could  neither  stir  nor 
scream  ;  but  shut  her  eyes  convulsively  and 
waited,  in  an  agony  of  suspense,  for  some 
sound.  She  could  not  have  provoked  one  by 
a  question,  even  to  have  broken  the  spell  of 
her  torment.  But  all  was  as  profoundly  si- 
lent as  before,  save  the  shivering  of  the 
leaves  in  the  night  wind  ;  she  strained  her 
ear  to  catch  any  step,  any  intimation  that  her 
fearful  visitant  had  departed.  All  was  dead 
silence ; — she  could  endure  no  longer,  and 
fainted  ! — 

How  long  she  remained  in  this  insensible 
state  she  could  never  tell — for  her  sensations, 
when  she  did  return  to  consciousness,  were 
those  of  one  awakening  out  of  sleep — and  it 
was  nigh  morning,  with  sunshine  and  song  of 
birds  enough  to  hearten  the  most  terror-strick- 
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en  into  composure  again.  She  could  be  com- 
posed— but  she  could  not  forget ;  she  could 
point  out  the  exact  spot  where  the  feet  of  the 
intruder  had  been  ;  she  looked  do^Ti  upon  her 
own  hands— there  were  the  marks  of  pressure 
to  remind  her  that,  at  least,  her  dread  had 
been  real.  She  knew  herself  to  be  no  vi- 
sionary, nor  one  that  gave  way  to  the  indul- 
gence of  a  sickly  fancy — and  the  form  was  yet 
so  vividly  before  her  eyes, — unUke  the  image  of 
a  dream  which  every  succeeding  moment  of 
day-light  dilutes  !  She  met  her  own  pallid  and 
terrified  countenance  in  the  glass,  and  started 
at  every  sudden  sound.  She  could  not  allow 
herself  to  doubt  these  evidences  of  some  very 
extraordinary  visitation. 

She  descended  to  breakfast  as  exhausted  and 
worn  out  as  if  she  had  never  slept.  "  Bless 
me  !"  exclaimed  Cicely,  as  she  entered  the 
parlour,  "  was  there  ever  anything  seen  like 
this  ?  why,  Bella,  you  are  never  very  remark- 
able for  red  cheeks— but  now— Mamma  ! — 
Nancy — did  you  ever — ?" 

The  other  ladies,  thus  appealed  to,  could 
not  but  look  at  their  guest  3  even  the  old  gen- 
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tleman,  who  was  already  at  his  accustomed 
corner  of  the  breakfast  table,  perused  her 
harrassed  features  with  a  countenance  of  in- 
tense and  grave  curiosity,  and  then  muttered 
to  himself,  in  his  low  childish  voice — 

"  Ay — ay — ^he  was  here  last  night  1" 

"  What  has  been  to  be  done,  Bella  ? — nay, 
if  Dale  air  agree  with  you  no  better  than 
this,  we  must  send  you  home  without  de- 
lay." 

"  And  go  with  her  to  nurse  her,  Cicely  ; 
wouldn't  that  be  nice  ?  But  are  you  ill, — posi- 
tively you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  die  1 
Take  some  breakfast  and  an  egg,  and  tell  us  all 
about  it.  Have  you  been  disturbed  by  the 
knocking  ?" 

"  Cicely  !  Cicely !"  said  her  mother,  re- 
proachfully. 

'^  Nay^  mamma  !  I  am  sure  I  have  kept  it 
long  enough  from  Bella,  to  please  you;  and 
now  she  has  heard  it  herself,  or  something 
worse.  But  never  mind,  love  ;  you  need  not 
be  afraid — it's  all  rats — and  you  who  love 
poetry  books  so,  ought  not  to  like  a  house  the 
worse  for  its  being  haunted." 
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Isabella  could  not  help  smiling  at  Cicely's 
simple  account  of  the  mysteries  of  Dale  Hall  5 
she  was  curious  to  hear  at  what  Mrs.  Royston's 
prohibition  had  pointed ; — and,  owning  herself 
to  have  been  disturbed  by  a  peculiarly  un- 
pleasant dream,  she  requested  that  lady  to  ex- 
plain the  meaning  of  what  she  had  said. 

"  Why,  my  love,  we  did  not  like  to  alarm 
you  by  mentioning  them  ;  because  my  daugh- 
ters say  it's  nothing  but  fancy,  and  Cicely, 
you  see,  will  have  it  to  be  all  rats  ;  but  we 
have  been  very  much  annoyed  lately  by  some 
very  unaccountable  noises  at  night  :  when  it's 
only  the  knocking,  I  don't  care  for  it  ;  but 
when  it  comes  like  some  one  whispering  on  the 
other  side  of  the  curtain,  though  I  never 
can  make  out  any  words,  it  is  very  bad  in- 
deed." 

"  Nonsense,  mamma  !"  exclaimed  Cicely, 
"  rats  whisper,  indeed  !  why,  you  have  gone 
and  terrified  her  worse  than  any  one  of  us, 
you  yourself.— Nay,  Bella,  I  declare  you  shall 
eat  this  Qgg  ;  it  is  nothing,  depend  upon  it  -, — 
but  what  did  you  hear  ?" 

N  3 
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"  It  must  have  been  a  fancy,"  began  Isa- 
bella. 

"  So  it  must,  dear ;  but  what  was  it  ? — tell 
us  aU." 

Isabella  found  a  twofold  difficulty  in  describ- 
ing the  appearance  she  supposed  herself  to 
have  seen  ; — in  the  natural  reluctance  she  felt 
to  mention  a  thing  which  might  expose  her  to 
ridicule,  and  in  the  constant  interruptions  of 
the  girls,  who  burst  out  simultaneously,  long 
before  she  had  concluded  her  narration, 
with — 

"  I  declare,  that  wicked  Colonel  Levison's 
very  picture,  just  as  he  hangs  in  the  hall  at 
Levison  Court !  Nonsense  !  you  are  making  it ! 
you  must  have  heard  it  described — the  sash 
and  aU !" 

"  I  have  heard  of  Colonel  Levison ;  but  I 
never  heard  a  description  of  either  his  person 
or  any  picture/' 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  Bless  me  !  mamma,  but 
that  is  odd !" 

"  Ay — ay  " — chimed  in  the  patriarch,  who 
generally  added  some  remark  to  every  conver- 
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sation, — "  he  was  here  last  night ; — I  told  you 

so  before/' 

*^  Come  and  walk  —you  will  forget  it  before 

night,  Bella, — and  you  shall  sleep  in  our  room. 

How  you  started  when  AUen  came  in  with  the 

toast !     Come,  we  will  go  and  meet  the  post. 

It  was  but  a  dream  after  all ;  the  fresh  air  will 

do  you  good." 

"  But  the  noises — tell  me  more  about  them," 

said  Isabella.' 

"  Yes — yes— when    we   are   out   of   doors. 

Come,  bright  mornings  are  precious ;  and  we 
will  take  a  fine  long  ramble,  and  not  dine,  if 
you  please,  mamma,  until  three  o'clock." 

Isabella  was  not  loth  to  adopt  the  mode  of 
getting  rid  of  her  nervous  feelings  recommend- 
ed by  Cicely  ; — and  the  three  young  ladies  set 
forth  upon  their  walk.  During  the  course 
thereof,  it  appeared  that  Cicely,  though  un- 
wiUing  that  any  body  else  should  frighten  their 
guest,  had  no  objection  herself  to  communicate 
particulars  of  the  nocturnal  disturbances  which, 
for  the  last  many  months,  had  distressed  the 
hearty  inhabitants  of  the  HaU.  But  a  goblin 
tale  has  no   charm  when  told  in  broad  day- 
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light,  and  under  dancing  leaves  and  a  bright 
sun  ;  and  besides  the  quantity  of  Cicely's 
wonders  was  past  the  digestion  of  any  human 
credulity ;— never  did  such  a  wholesale  dose 
excite  that  creeping  thrill  which  attends  a 
single  horror.  In  the  midst  of  her  most 
serious  recital  how  cook  had  heard  something 
going  up  stairs,  step  by  step,  with  her,  which 
sounded  like  a  warming-pan  with  its  lid  clat- 
tering— the  appearance  of  the  post-boy  at  the 
further  end  of  the  long  oak  avenue,  changed 
the  current  of  their  thoughts  from  the  world  of 
spirits  to  the  world  of  letters. 

And  here,  might  such  a  freedom  be  permit- 
ted, I  could  digress  long  and  leisurely  upon 
the  feelings  excited  by  the  distant  sight  of  this 
bearer  of  tidings — this  machine,  who,  himself 
unconscious,  dispenses,  in  the  course  of  his  daily 
round,  a  life's  happiness  or  misery,  it  may  be, 
to  some  poor  creature  or  other,  who  is  al- 
ready half  dead  of  expectation.  I  have 
watched  his  dull  plodding  figure,  with  a  fear- 
ful interest,  as  he  trudges  on  his  way,  drop- 
ing  here  a  reproof — -there,  a  consolation — ex- 
tinguishing hope  in  one  house — and  anxiety  in 
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another  5  and  as  I  have  seen  eager  people  run 
to  meet  him — to  meet  their  fate^  perhaps  a 
more  troubled  one  than  their  darkest  imagin- 
ings had  anticipated. — 

No  such  contemplations,  however,  disturb- 
ed the  three  maidens,  as  they  encountered 
the  Giles  of  Dale  parish,  and  stopping  him, 
enquired  : 

'^  How  many  letters  for  the  Hall  this  morn- 
ing ?  " 

The  boy  unstrapped  his  satchel,  and  ex- 
amined its  contents.      "  Please,  Ma*am,  none 

— yes — this    big  letter  for    Miss 1    can't 

make  out — care  of  ^Irs.  Royston." 

"  For  you,  BeUa." 

"  And  I  cannot  imagine  what  sudden  extra- 
vagance can  have  seized  my  aunt,  to  send  me 
a  double  letter  and  no  frank." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Cicely,  it  is  to  announce 
her  marriage.  Come,  there  is  a  comfortable 
stile  yonder;  you  shall  sit  upon  it  and  read 
it  to  us  ;  I  am  longing  to  hear." 

"  I  will  look  over  it  first  myself,  and  see 
what  is  in  it,"  replied  Isabella,  breaking  the 
seal  hastily.     "  What  a  ver)^  long  letter  !     If 
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you  will  walk  slowly  on,  I  will  overtake  you 
presently." 

Thus  dismissed,  the  Boystons  had  nothing 
to  do,  but  to  leave  her  to  the  undisturbed  pe- 
rusal of  her  aunt's  epistle.  They  walked  on, 
by  no  means  contented  with  the  prospect  of 
extracts  instead  of  the  entire  composition — 
every  moment  expecting  to  hear  the  feet  of 
their  companion  following  them.  They  had 
made  such  haste,  while  grumbling  at  her  for 
being  so  close,  that,  when  they  turned,  a  few 
projecting  boughs  screened  her  from  their 
view. 

"  Dear  me  !  what  a  long  time  she  is  in  read- 
ing it,"  said  Cicely,   "  let  us  go  back  again." 

They  turned  accordingly  ;  but  Isal)ella  did 
not  come  to  meet  them,  nor  answer  their 
shrill  enquiries  of  ''  Bella,  Bella !  have  you 
nearly  done?" 

"  It  must  be  a  love  letter,"  said  Nancy, 
"  she's  so  wrapt  up  in  it." 

They  came  yet  nearer  and  called  again. 
She  did  not  stir.  They  approached  her  close, 
and  perceived  that  she  had  slidden  from  her 
seat,  and  was  lying  motionless,  propped  against 
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the  stile.  The  open  letter  was  fluttering 
upon  the  bank  beside  her.  She  had  faint- 
ed. 

The  girls  made  haste  towards  her  in  great 
alarm.  Cicely  tore  off  her  bonnet,  and  open- 
ed her  pehsse  at  the  throat;  while  Nancy, 
screaming  for  assistance  as  loud  as  she  could, 
sped  towards  a  farm-house,  across  a  ploughed 
field,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  water.  The 
inhabitants  were  presently  roused,  and  a  stout 
good-humoured  looking  woman  wiped  her 
arms  from  the  washing-tub,  accompanied 
Nancy  to  the  spot,  and  catching  up  the  still 
insensible  Isabella,  carried  her  off  at  a  brisk 
pace  towards  the  house,  with  the  intention  of 
administering  the  country  remedies  of  a  good 
fire,  and  a  glass  of  hot  elder-flower  wine.  The 
exercise  of  this  sudden  ride  revived  the  young 
lady  a  Uttle.  Cicely  followed  with  the  letter 
in  her  hand ;  she  first  stole  one  peep,  and  then 
fairly  read  it  through  ; — it  was  impossible  to 
stop. 

It  is  enough,  for  the  present,  to  say  that  the 
letter  was  to  announce  the  death  of  a  nabob 
cousin  whom  Isabella  had  never  seen,  and  Mrs. 
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Lesage  had  almost  forgotten, — and  whose  vast 
property,  in  consequence  of  his  having  died 
intestate,  came  to  the  former,  as  the  heir-at- 
law.  There  was  other  news  interesting  enough 
to  have  made  the  fortune  of  any  letter,  at  a 
common  time ;  but  the  fact  of  Isabella  Lesage 
becoming  an  heiress,  for  the  present,  swallowed 
up,  in  the  astonishment  which  it  excited,  all 
meaner  wonders. 

^  'w  ^  ^hr  •iv'  ^ 

But  we  must  return  to  Walter  Temple  and 
his  surprises,  which,  however,  did  not  chequer 
the  current  of  his  own  monotonous  existence, 
in  the  splendid  form  of  sundry  bags  of  rupees. 
He  was,  one  evening,  sitting  quietly  with 
Doctor  Goodrich ;  (the  physician's  lady  sleep- 
ing in  an  easy  chair  under  cover  of  a  large 
muslin  handkerchief,)  talking  rather  seriously 
about  certain  mercantile  matters,  when  the 
conversation  was  interrupted  by  the  tidings 
"  that  a  person  had  arrived  at  the  King's 
Arms,  who  was  anxious  to  see  Mr.  Temple 
immediately." 

So  confident  was  he  that  this  must  be  some 
mistake,  that  he  interrogated  the  messenger  as 
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to  particulars.  The  man  was  certain  that  he 
was  right.  He  had  been  first  sent  to  Mr. 
Arnold's  to  ascertain  Temple's  address,  and 
had  followed  him  to  the  Doctor's  from  his 
lodgings  : — but  he  could  not,  or  would  not 
disclose  the  name  or  nature  of  the  sender. 
He  did  not  know — ^master  had  sent  him— and 
he  must  go  back  at  once. 

Walter's  curiosity  was  completely  excited ; — 
and  though  loth,  after  the  fatigues  of  the  day, 
to  undertake  a  long  walk,  he  followed  the 
Mercury,  aU  the  way  spending  his  thoughts  in 
guesses  which  were  totally  unsatisfactory  and 
equally  far  from  the  truth. 

He  had  been  expected  ;  for  a  servant  out  of 
livery,  was  pacing  the  haU,  and  stepped  forward 
respectfully,  as  Walter  entered  : — "  Is  it  Mr. 
Temple  ? — Be  pleased  to  walk  this  way.  Sir." 

Before  Walter  had  time  to  make  any  en- 
quiry, the  door  of  a  parlour  was  thrown  open, 
and  his  name  announced.  The  room  was  a 
large  one,  and  imperfectly  lighted  by  a  pair  of 
unsnuiFed  candles.  At  a  first  glance,  however, 
he  was  aware  that  its  only  occupant  was  a 
lady,   who   rose   from   a  sofa   as  he    entered. 
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Her  words  "  Mr.  Temple  !  have  you  forgotten 
me  ?"  put  an  end  at  once  to  Walter's  doubts, 
by  a  certainty  which  recalled  so  much  that  be- 
longed to  old  times,  and  old  feelings,  and  those 
times  and  feelings  of  the  most  stirring  nature, 
that  it  was  a  moment  before  he  could  stammer 
out,  "  Mrs.  Levison  !  can  this  be  you  ?" 

"  And  why  not  ?"  rephed  she,  in  a  voice  of 
much  feeling ;  ^^  what  is  so  natural,  as  that  in 
meditating  a  voyage  to  the  West  Indies,  I 
should  decide  upon  sailing  from  this  port,  and 
that  when  here,  I  should  seek  you  out  ?  Will 
you  ring  the  bell  for  more  light  ? — I  want  to 
see  whether  you  are  as  much  changed  as  I  am 
since  we  last  parted." 

They  shook  hands  warmly — almost  affection- 
ately; and  the  entrance  of  the  servant  with 
additional  candles,  revealed  them  to  each  other 
distinctly.  The  lady  was  very  tall,  with  a  slight 
fragile  figure,  and  a  small  head, — such  a  lady 
as  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  would  have  loved  to 
paint  at  full  length.  Her  delicate  flaxen  hair 
was  yet  more  luxuriant  than  of  yore, — and  if 
distress  of  mind  had  chased  much  of  the  laugh 
out  of  her  rich  violet  blue  eyes,  it  had  replaced 
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their  old  gaiety  by  a  tenderness  and  a  senti- 
ment far  more  touching.  The  colour  on  her 
cheek  was  radiant,  too  brilliant  for  health  ;  her 
voice  too  musical  to  remain  long  unbroken. 
She  was  more  like  a  being  lent  to  earth  for  a 
time  than  one  framed  to  fight  with  its  adver- 
sities. She  gazed  upon  Temple,  wdth  a  glance 
full  of  the  past ;  tears  came  into  her  large 
eyes,  and  neither  of  them  spoke  for  some 
moments.  She  was  the  first  to  break  the 
silence  which  ensued. 

"  So  you  had  altogether  forgotten  me  ?" 
"  Forgotten   you  ! — you   do   not    think   so, 
while    you    say    it; — but — but    I    am    much 
changed  since  we  last  parted  1" 

"  I  know — I  know — I  have  followed  your 
steps  at  a  distance,  and  heard  how  fast  and 
fairly  you  were  becoming  a  grave  and  flourish- 
ing merchant,"  (he  smiled.)  "  You  have  done 
wisely.  Sit  down,  and  let  us  talk  of  old 
times  : — we  have  a  long  evening  before  us, — 
many  days,  I  hope,  before  I  shall  sad.  Sit 
down,  Mr.  Temple,  and  do  not  look  so  much 
like  a  dreamer.  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is 
my  very  self,  all  shadowy  as  I  appear — there — 
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shake  hands  again  to  assure  yourself  that  I  am 
mortal : — and  now  sit  down, — I  cannot  stand 
long  at  a  time/' — and  as  she  spoke,  she  sunk 
back  upon  the  sofa,  pressing  her  hand  to  her 
side. 

Walter  was  utterly  overcome  by  the  kind- 
ness of  her  manner;  and  let  those  laugh  at 
him,  who  have  never  tried  a  three  years'  sojourn 
among  strangers,  and  common  acquaintance, 
and  have  never  known  the  almost  painful 
luxury  of  being  then  greeted  by  one  with  whom 
so  many  memories  of  the  past  are  connected. 
He  tried  to  speak  several  times,  but  words 
would  not  come. 

"  Why !  you  are  no  stronger  than  myself," 
continued  the  lady,  in  the  same  tone  (if  such 
there  be)  of  pensive  Uvehness  : — "  but  you 
have  recovered  entirely. — Doctor — what  is  the 
name  of  your  friend  ?  did  his  part  thoroughly 
and  kindly — O  that  was  a  fearful  night !" 
"Do  not  return  to  it — it  is  all  over  now." 
"  I  must — and  we  shall  be  all  the  calmer 
after  we  have  once  talked  it  over  together. 
Had  it  been  any  thing  but  the  weak  woman 
which  I  was  born,  and  must  die,  all  the  dread- 
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ful  scenes  which  ensued  could  never  have 
happened.  But  you  forgive  me — you  acquit 
me — do  not  you  ?" 

"How  can  you  ask  such  a  question?"  re- 
turned he  warmly  : — ^'  suspicion  will  attach 
itself  to  the  most  innocent ; — and  yet,  he 
might  have  been  sure  that  his  messenger,  his 
tool — that  / — could  not,  dared  not  have  played 
him  false.  But  I  am  wrong  to  be  so  vehe- 
ment : — let  us  speak  of  the  past  no  more." 

^'  My  first  feelings,"  continued  she,  not  at- 
tending to  his  request, — "  my  first  feehngs  of 
consciousness  after  the  dreadful  moment  when 
he  forced  you  to  fight  him — O  Heaven !  I 
wonder  how  I  can  live  to  speak  of  them  ! — I 
went  on  my  knees  before  him  ; — I  prayed  in 
the  utmost  wTetchedness  of  mind,  that  he 
would  take  me  home  again — that  he  would 
only  allow  me  to  remain  upon  the  road  till 
we  learned  the  event  of  your  wound.  But  he 
laughed; — that  any  thing  calling  itself  man 
could  laugh  at  such  a  moment ! — and  he  bade 
me  consider  my  reputation  ;  and  remember 
what  my  guardian's  treatment  of  me  was 
likely  to  be,  if,  having  once  broken  loose  from 
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his  odious  restraints,  I  fell  again  into  his  power. 
And  he  promised  so  much,  and  pleaded  with 
the  irresistibleness  of  the  Arch-tempter  himself, 
and  entreated  me  to  pardon  his  jealousy,  which, 
he  said,  was  only  the  excess  of  his  love, — and 
then  he  assured  me  that  your  wound  was  a 
very  slight  one — that  he  had  left  you  in  good 
hands — and  even  then,  I  knew  so  much  of  his 
untamed  nature,  as  to  fear  what  he  might  do, 
if  he  were  opposed  too  long !  I  little  knew, 
when  I  yielded  to  this  mixture  of  threat  and 
solicitation,  that  I  was  on  my  way  to  become 
the  wife  of  the  notorious  Colonel  Levison. 
Ah  !  why  did  you  not  tell  me  this,  when  you 
brought  me  his  letters  ! — Forgive  me  !  forgive 
me  ! — I  did  not  mean  to  reproach  you — we 
have  all  done  wrong;  and  even  had  I  known 
it,  so  wretched  was  my  home  to  a  girl  as  full 
of  romance  as  I  was  then,  and  as  credulous — 
I  am  sure  that  I  should  have  embraced  almost 
any  chance  which  held  out  a  prospect  of 
liberty." 

"  And  you  went  on — "  replied  Walter,  fas- 
cinated, in  spite  of  himself,  to  enquire  further 
into  so  painful  a  story. 
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"  Alas  !  I  did  ! — It  was  my  fate — I  went  on, 
and  completed  my  own  destruction  only  just  in 
time — ^for  Mr.  Grant  arrived  before  we  had  been 
married  half  an  hour.  I  never  saw  anything 
so  dreadful  as  his  rage  was  ;  I  was  standing 
with  my  husband,  looking  out  of  the  window 
of  the  inn  parlour, — my  feelings  were  a  perfect 
chaos  of  confusion  and  unhappiness ;  and  I 
wondered,  as  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  thousand 
names  scrawled  upon  the  glass — whether  ever 
any  of  all  those  brides  had  ever  stood  there 
before  me,  with  as  wTetched  a  heart  as  mine 
was  at  that  moment, — and  he  was  saying  to 
me ;  ^  Come  Sybil,  shall  I  take  off  your  dia- 
mond ring,  and  add  the  names  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Temple  to  this  happy  list  ?'  when  I  saw 
a  chaise  and  four  fly,  rather  than  drive  up  to 
the  door.  My  guardian  got  out,  with  a  face 
as  pale  as  a  corpse's.  I  heard  his  grating 
voice  in  the  lobby,  and  my  husband,  seizing  my 
hand, — for  I  was  past  offering  any  resistance — 
led  me  to  the  door  of  the  parlour : — ^  Too 
late,  Mr.  Grant,'  said  he  triumphantly — '  you 
are  come  half  an  hour  too  late  to  -witness  my 
happiness  ! — You  must  now  allow  me  to  pre- 
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sent  my  wife  to  you — Mrs.  Colonel  Levi- 
son '/  " 

" '  Fool !'  exclaimed  Mr.  Grants  in  a  voice 
almost  inarticulate  with  passion,  as  he  seized 
me  so  furiously  by  the  wrist,  that  I  shall  bear 
the  marks  of  his  violence  to  my  grave  with 
me  : — ^  do  you  know  what  you  have  done  ?'  " 

"  I  babbled  out  some  incoherent  reply, — 
for,  could  I  have  spoken  before,  this  new 
shock  was  enough  to  strike  me  dumb.  '  And 
you,  Sir,'  continued  he,  cooling  as  he  went  on, 
Mo  you  think  you  have  married  the  great 
fortune  ? — You  have  gone  on  a  little  too  fast ; 
perhaps  you  never  heard  that  until  my  death, 
she  will  not  receive  a  farthing  of  it,  if  she 
marries  without  my  consent. — I  shall  outlive 
you.  Sir, — and  to  give  myself  the  best  possible 
chance,  I  shall  return  home  quietly,  and  waste 
no  further  words  upon  you.'  ^  Sybil,'  said  he, 
'  God  knows  that  I  am  sorry  for  you, — harsh 
as  I  have  been, — you  little  know  what  a 
wretched  lot  you  have  drawn  upon  yourself.'  " 

"  Levison  appeared  thunderstruck  at  this 
information.  How  he  had  escaped  coming  to 
hear  of  it  before,  I   could  never  tell^ — and  Mr. 
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Grant,  with  a  laugh,  such  as  I  hear  yet, 
walked  away  as  coldly  as  if  he  had  been  count- 
ing his  steps. — O,  the  sound  of  those  steps 
dying  away !  Then,  I  began  already  to  feel 
what  I  had  done — for  I  dared  not  turn  round 
and  look  at  my  husband,  whose  face,  I  am 
sure,  at  that  moment,  was  a  demon's,  disap- 
pointed of  his  prey." 

Walter  could  sit  still  no  longer, — he  rose, 
and  paced  the  room  hastily. 

'^  Nay,  nay,  my  friend  ! — do  not  be  so  much 
moved — it  is  all  over  now, — and  I  am  re- 
calUng  these  trials  for  the  last  time,  to  be 
certain  that  1  have  escaped  them  for  ever.  I 
need  not  tell  you  what  Colonel  Levison's  con- 
duct was,  when  he  found  that  his  possession 
of  any  part  of  my  property  depended  upon 
the  will  of  another ;  and  that  other,  a  mortified 
and  vindictive  rival.  The  insult,  the  aggres- 
sions, the  bodily  violence  in  which  he  wreaked 
his  disappointment  upon  me,  are  gone  over, 
and  I  am  yet  alive.  But  his  cup  was  full ! — 
He  was  in  constant  dread  of  some  crime  or 
other  being  exposed,  which  might  subject  him 
to  the  punishment  of  law — and  had  he  lived — > 
VOL.    n.  o 
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let  US  forget  him.— He  died — and  the  extacy 
of  my  feehngs  when  the  news  reached  me^ 
was  horrible  to  myself.  When  I  tell  you  that 
at  that  moment  I  was  forcibly  confined  lest  I 
should  claim  the  protection  of  justice, — you 
may  forgive  some  little  of  my  rapture." 

"  And  where,"  enquired  Walter,  breathing 
more  freely,  now  that  the  hateful  part  of  the 
story  was  past — ^'  where  did  you  retire  after- 
wards ?" 

''  I  returned  to  my  guardian.  I  was  driven 
from  Levison  Court  by  my  husband's  exasperat- 
ed creditors.  I  knew  enough  of  man  to  be  sure 
that  even  Mr.  Grant  could  not  find  in  his  heart 
to  refuse  shelter  and  assistance  to  so  wretched 
and  frail  a  creature  as  I  was  then.  And 
besides,  his  heart  was  softened  by  continual 
lamentation  over  my  ill-starred  marriage,  and 
repenting  of  a  vow  which  he  made  in  the  first 
moment  of  passion,  to  leave  me  to  my  fate." 

"  And  do  you  wear  mourning  for  him  also  ?" 

"  I  do.  It  is  only  a  few  months  since  he 
died  5 — and  I  am  alone  in  the  world  ; — the 
uncontrolled  mistress  of  a  large  fortune.  But 
/am  dying,     My  physicians  have  told  me  that 
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my  days  are  numbered,  if  I  remain  an- 
other winter  in  England  ;  and  I  am  going, 
at  their  express  recommendation,  to  my  pro- 
perty in  the  West  Indies,  to  try  what  a  warm- 
er cUmate  may  do,  for  a  frame  so  complete- 
ly shattered,  and  a  heart  not  entirely  broken." 

A  shght  smile,  but  as  melancholy  as  '  passing 
sunshine  upon  a  wintry  landscape,'  accom- 
panied her  last  words  : — "And  now  tell  me  all 
about  yourself. — So  you  are  bent  upon  be- 
coming a  merchant  prince  ? — Le^nson  used  to 
grow  furious  if  he  ever  heard  your  name  men- 
tioned.    Did  you  ever  see  him  again — after  " — 

"  Once, — and  once  only." 

"  And  did  he  speak  of  me  ?"  continued  she 
quickly. 

"  Sj)are  me,  I  entreat  you  !  this  is  a  question 
which  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  answer,"  re- 
plied Temple,  his  features  crimsoning  intensely; 
— "  he  is  gone  to  juster  hands  than  ours." 

"  Well,  we  have  dwelt  too  long  upon  this 
wretched  subject.  Come,  Mr.  Temple,  let  us 
forget  it.  I  have  some  little  of  my  old  butter- 
fly spirit  left,  and  can  cast  off  my  cares  M^hen 
I  will — sometimes.     You  shall  tell  me  all  about 
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ships  and  sea-stores, — and  send  your  friend 
the  Doctor  to  me.  I  must  have  his  advice 
before  I  go.  If  you  w^re  a  true  cavaher,  you 
ought  to  offer  to  escort  me  on  my  lonely 
voyage.'' 

But  the  measure  of  Temple's  discomposure 
was  full : — some  chord  had  been  touched  which 
gave  him  most  exquisite  pain ;  and  he  was 
unable  to  hghten  his  tone  as  she  had  done. 
The  evening  was  spent  in  conversation,  deeply 
interesting  to  both  parties  ; — and  when  he  re- 
turned home  to  his  pillow  that  night,  ^^it  was 
not  to  sleep. 
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PART  IV. 

MATTERS    OF    PARTNERSHIP. 

A  few  mornings  after  this  interview,  there 
was  as  much  laughing  and  whispering  in  the 
office,  at  the  expence  of  Temple's  dim  eyes 
and  haggard  brow,  as  on  a  former  occasion, 
which  has  already  been  mentioned : — though 
the  wits,  who  had  learned  to  look  upon  their 
comrade  as  a  wise  man,  were  not,  as  then, 
careless  whether  or  not  their  impertinence 
reached  his  ears.  He  had  established  his 
character  for  sagacity  and  long-sightedness  so 
firmly,  that  they  had  of  late  been  accustomed 
to  consult  him  on  any  little  adventures  of  their 
own  ;  even  the  \'itrioHc  Mr.  Merryweather, 
unable  to  rein  in  a  sneer  at  "  Temple's  luck," 
had  asked  his  advice  on  the  matter  of  certain 
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printed  goods,  in  which  he  meant  to  speculate. 
Temple  always  gave  his  counsel  freely  ; — and 
though  he  kept  studiously  aloof  from  any  of 
the  number,  had  become  respected,  if  not 
popular  among  them. 

But  they  might  have  shouted  in  his  ear 
whatever  nonsense  they  pleased,  that  morning ; 
for  he  was  so  entirely  absorbed  in  his  own 
thoughts  that  he  would  never  have  heard  them. 
So  absent,  indeed,  was  he,  that  Mr.  Arnold 
summoned  him  to  a  private  conference,  thrice 
before  he  answered. 

"  Why,  have  you  heard  ?"  said  his  chef,  be- 
ginning to  speak  before  he  had  well  shut  the 
door  of  the  inner  office — "  that  you  look  so 
pale !  I  never  closed  my  eyes  last  night. 
Where  were  you  ?  I  sent  for  you  twice  ; 
but  read  that — read  " — ^and  tiirusting  a  letter 
into  Temple's  hands,  he  began  to  walk  to  and 
fro,  with  a  flurry  of  manner,  much  unlike  the 
usual  composure  of  the  stately  Mr.  Arnold. 

Temple  read  ; — and  his  brow  darkened.  The 
letter  was  to  announce  the  unlooked-for  and 
disgraceful  failure  of  a  house  in  London,  with 
which  their  own  was  so  intimately  connected — 
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that  disastrous  consequences  might  be  appre- 
hended. It  was  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Arnold 
could  not  sleep  ! 

"  Well,  Sir !  was  there  ever  such  news  ?  — 
what  are  we  to  do  ?" 

"  I  am  surprised,"  replied  Temple,  "  that 
you  should  think  of  asking  my  advice." 

'^  No  nonsense  ! — things  are  in  too  serious 
a  state  to  be  trifled  with.  I  will  have  your 
opinion. — My  head  is  not  so  clear  as  it  used 
to  be.  I  have  lived  too  idle  a  life^  and  been 
too  extravagant  for  the  last  many  years ; — but 
I  have  confidence  in  you, — and  you  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  books,  which 
I  am  not." 

"  I  thought,  Sir  "— 

^'No  matter  what  you  thought,"  continued 
Mr.  Arnold,  who  was  by  far  too  much  agitated 
to  attend  to  niceties  of  speech : — "  we  have 
been  going  on  madly,  I  am  afraid,  and  I  have 
allowed  things  to  take  their  own  course  ; — and 
then  so  much  money  locked  up  in  these  d — d 
speculations  ! — What  are  we  to  do,  Temple  ? — 
Do  you  think  we  can  possibly  escape  ?" 

"  If  you  seriously  ask  my  opinion,  you  must 
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give  me  a  little  time  to  consider,"  replied 
Walter,  whose  spirit  rose  with  any  emergency. 
He  took  up  the  letter,  and  read  it  over  again 
deliberately,  while  Mr.  Arnold  paced  the  room 
with  helpless  impatience.  His  face  brightened 
with  energy,  and  a  confidence  in  his  own 
powers,  as  he  said,  "  Dear  Sir,  I  think  that 
you  are  unnecessarily  alarming  yourself  1 — If 
we  can  only  weather  out  a  month  or  two^  I  am 
almost  sure  that  you  could  be  entirely  ex- 
tricated from  the  consequences  of  this  failure." 

"  You  are  ?"  repeated  Arnold,  catching  some- 
thing of  his  spirit. 

"  Yes,"  rephed  he,  more  confidently  ;  "  I 
think  that  the  thing  might  be  done  : — perhaps 
I  feel  more  hopeful  in  my  judgment, — that  it 
has  not  been  altogether  so  sudden  a  one  as 
you  may  think.  I  have  foreseen  that  some- 
thing of  this  kind  might  occur,  for  the  last 
many  months,  and  have,  therefore,  accustomed 
myself  to  consider  it." 

^^  And  you  did  not  warn  me  ?" 

"  I  would  have  done — you  may  remember../' 

"  I  do — I  do — and  like  a  pompous  fool  that 
I  was,  I  desired  you  not  to  interfere  in  matters 
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which  did  not  concern  you.  I  am  richly  paid 
for  my  obstinacy  ! — Well,  Sir,  if  I  asked  your 
pardon  now,  you  would  not  believe  me  to  be 
sincere  : — but  tell  me.  Temple,  what  do  you 
advise, — and  I  will  thank  you  all  the  rest  of 
my  days.  I  could  not  survive  the  disgrace 
of" — he  could  not  bring  himself  to  utter  the 
word  bankruptcy. 

Walter  could  not  but  be  amazed  at  the  com- 
plete change,  which  the  chances  of  a  few  hours 
had  wrought  in  the  manners  of  the  haughty 
and  purse-proud  Mr.  Arnold.  He  had  not 
yet  fully  learned  that,  with  some  persons,  the 
wish  to  maintain  their  own  consequence  so  far 
supplies  the  place  of  genuine  integrity,  that, 
with  this  their  best  possession  in  danger,  every 
thing  like  the  assumption  of  state  is  forgotten, 
and  he  is  the  dearest  friend,  who  has  the  most 
efficient  help  to  offer.  And  besides  this  feel- 
ing, Mr.  Arnold  was  utterly  devoid  of  that 
decision  of  character,  the  want  whereof,  in 
seasons  of  emergency,  has  produced  conse- 
quences as  fatal  as  the  work  of  premeditating 
iniquity  : — and  threw  himself  thankfully  upon 
the  mercy  of  any  body  who  could  make  up  his 
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mind  for  him.  He  had  inherited  his  business 
from  a  pains-taking  father,  whose  hfe's  labour 
it  had  been  to  scrape  it  together,  and  who  had, 
fortunately  for  his  peace  of  mind,  died  just  in 
time  to  escape  being  afflicted  by  beholding  the 
mismanagements  of  his  son,  and  the  extrava- 
gances of  his  son's  wife :  and  its  importance 
had  been  diminishing  for  many  years,  though, 
so  well  established  was  its  credit,  that  few,  if 
any,  imagined  in  what  a  precarious  state  its 
concerns  were  at  present  standing. 

But,  to  cut  so  dry  a  subject  as  short  as 
possible,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  on  being 
thus  pressed,  Walter  fully  explained  to  his 
principal,  the  measures  which  he  thought 
might,  if  immediately  adopted,  extricate  the 
concern  from  any  present  or  future  danger. 
The  worth  of  its  well-established  credit  was  to 
be  tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  while  Mr.  Arnold 
was  to  reduce  his  personal  expenditure  rigidly 
and  secretly,  he  was  carefully  to  avoid  ex- 
hibiting any  marks  of  anxiety, — any  signs  of 
retrenchment  which  might  alarm  the  timid, — 
or  give  occasion  of  remark  to  the  slanderous. 
This  was  a  hard  task,  far  exceeding  in  difficulty 
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the  one  he  proposed  for  himself — a  voyage  to 
the  West  Indies  to  collect  debts^  and  to  ex- 
pedite remittances.  It  was  easier  to  brave  the 
perils  of  stormy  waters,  strange  roads,  and 
false  brethren,  than  to  remain  tranquilly  at 
home,  and  preserve  an  unruffled  front  above  an 
anxious  heart.  Yet  the  service  was  not  a  light 
one,  and  he  would  only  undertake  it,  upon 
condition  of  his  being  made  a  partner  in  the 
house,  should  he  return  successful. 

This  proposal,  which,  at  any  other  juncture, 
would  have  been  received  as  Walter's  last 
speech  in  Water  Street,  was  now  stated  boldly, 
and  listened  to  without  disgust.  Temple  felt 
that  his  fortunes  hung  upon  that  moment.  He 
was  endowed  with  that  boldness  and  deter- 
mination we  have  just  counted  as  so  valuable  : 
the  vicissitudes  of  his  early  Ufe,  too,  had  not 
been  without  their  use.  He  was  excited  by 
an  atmosphere  in  which  many  could  not  have 
breathed.  He  could  act  under  the  weight  of 
burdens  which  would  break  frailer  ones  than 
himself  down  to  the  very  dust; — and  he  was 
honourable  as  well  as  ambitious.  To  all  these 
requisites  for    rising,   he   added  an  energy  of 
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manner  which  could  not  fail  to  impress  the 
feeble,  and  those  who  like  to  be  spared  the 
trouble  of  thinking,  with  almost  incontrover- 
tible strength.  His  measures  and  reasons  ap- 
peared so  convincing  to  Mr.  Arnold,  that  the 
latter  assented  to  them  with  hardly  a  show  of 
deliberation ;  and  before  they  left  the  private 
office,  matters  were  fully  understood  between 
them  : — and  the  merchant  of  late  so  haughty, 
walked  home  to  his  dinner,  satisfied  that  he 
had  done  right,  in  shifting  the  responsibihty 
from  his  own  shoulders. 

It  is  a  question  whether  ever  any  general, 
on  being  invested  with  the  command  of  an 
army,  or  monarch  mounting  the  steps  of  his 
throne  for  the  first  time,  ever  felt  more  elate 
than  Temple  did  at  the  moment  when  he 
turned  homewards.  He  walked  along  the 
streets  as  much  absorbed  in  the  alnascharisms 
of  his  expectations,  as  the  man  who  has  just 
found  a  treasure,  and  forgets  how  many  of 
the  good  things  of  life  are  past  the  power  of 
money  to  buy.  Mrs.  Lesage,  who  met  him, 
was  more  puzzled  than  ever  to  account  for  the 
exultation  of  his  mien, — and  Doctor  Goodrich, 
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who  looked  in  at  his  lodgings,  to  give  some 
account  of  Mrs.  Levison's  state  of  health,  was 
amazed  at  the  indifference  with  which  his 
friend  listened  to  the  tale  of  her  danger,  con- 
sidering the  reports  which  rumour  was  already 
beginning  to  spread  abroad. 

'^  Really,  Temple,  you  do  not  look  quite 
yourself — so  feverish,  so  flushed — let  me  feel 
your  pulse — let  me  prescribe  for  you." 

"  What,"  rephed  Walter  buoyantly ;  "  are 
you  afraid  that  my  paroxysms  are  going  to  re- 
turn ? — But  I  beg  your  pardon,  for  my  ab- 
sence ;  you  have  seen  my  poor  friend — what  is 
your  opinion  ?" 

"  I  have  been  telling  you,  if  you  could  only 
have  hstened.  She  is  in  a  most  precarious 
state,  certainly — I  wiU  not  say  that  she  is 
past  the  chance  of  a  recovery,  and  the  voyage 
and  the  warmer  chmate  may  restore  her. 
But  it  would  be  unwise  to  build  too  much 
upon  them,  and  she  is  so  imprudent,  by  her 
own  account — so  careless  of  herself ! — if  she  is 
to  be  kept  alive,  it  can  be  only  with  the  most 
anxious  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  her  atten- 
dants.— Do  not  let  me  depress  you  by  what  I 
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am  saying — I  have  told  you  the  worst— you 
know  my  straightforward  plan  of  never  hiding 
or  adding  to  the  truth.  Have  you  heard  that 
your  other  friend,  Miss  Lesage,  has  returned 
with  a  fortune  in  her  train  ?" 

"  A  fortune  !"  echoed  Temple  mechanically, 
all  the  while  thinking  of  his  own. 

"  If  you  were  not  a  sober  man,  Temple, 
I  know  what  I  should  think,  if  I  did  not  say 
it — you  are  so  astray,  so  unlike  yourself.  Good 
morning — and  a  good  appetite  to  you — and — 
before  I  go,  let  me  warn  you,  when  you  visit 
your  friend  in  an  evening,  not  to  sit  too  late  ; 
— early  hours  are  of  the  utmost  consequence 
in  her  case." 

The  tone  in  which  this  inuendo  was  uttered, 
made  its  way  through  the  confused  thoughts, 
with  which  Temple  was  occupied.  He  blushed 
deeply. 

"  I  hope,"  said  the  doctor  shaking  hands 
with  him  kindly — "  I  wish  I  could  restore  her, 
for  your  sake." 

"  My  dear  friend !" 

"  You  do  not  pretend  to  misunderstand 
me?" 
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^^  You  perplex  me — you  alarm  me — surely 
this  is  not  in  your  usual  straightforward  way  ; 
sit  down  again — nay — you  shall  not  so  much 
as  look  at  your  hat  and  gloves,  till  you  have 
told  me  fully  what  aU  this  means." 

"I  mean  what  I  say;"  replied  the  doctor, 
quite  willing  to  remain,  and  talk  the  matter 
over,  "  in  intimating  a  return  to  something 
yet  closer  than  your  former  good  understand- 
ing;— you  cannot  pretend  not  to  comprehend 
me  noiv  ?  The  connection  is  in  every  respect 
desirable,  you  are  both  young,  she  is  rich, 
you  well  born." 

Temple  gave  a  sudden  start,  which  was, 
however,  unperceived  by  his  friend. 

"  She  has  suffered  too  severely,  not  to  be 
thankful,  and  weU  she  may  !  for  the  protec- 
tion and  regard  of — come,  I  am  not  going  to 
make  you  vain — she  owned  to  me  this  morn- 
ing, that  you  were  the  only  friend  she  had 
in  the  world — and,  I  dare  say,  that  the  pre-, 
sent  company  always  excepted, — you  would 
say  as  much  of  her.  If  this  voyage  to  Ja- 
maica. ..." 

"  I  have  not  had  time  to  tell  you,  that  I 
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am  ^also  called  thither,"  interrupted  Temple, 
scarcely  knowing  what  he  said* 

"  You  are  joking." 

"  Nay,  Doctor,  I  am  in  serious  earnest — 
I  shall  sail  in  the  Arnold  ;  but  do  not  mention 
it  at  present,  if  you  please." 

'^  Why  then,"  replied  the  other  slightly 
piqued,  "  why  then  make  me  say  so  much  ?  I 
take  it  as  somewhat  disingenuous  of  you,  to 
affect  all  this  ignorance,  when  it  seems  that 
your  plans  are  so  fully  matured." 

'*  I  affected  no  ignorance,  and  you  must  not 
be  angry  with  me.  Listen  to  me,  and  you 
shall  judge  for  yourself,  whether  or  not  I  have 
a  right  to  be  anxious  and  astray,  and  surprised 
by  a  succession  of  events  strange  enough, 
to  appear  like  the  immediate  pointings  of  des- 
tiny." 

"  So  I  will—but  your  dinner  is  growing  cold 
while  we  are  talking,  and  mine  at  home  is  wait- 
ing ;  my  wife  can  bear  any  thing  better  than 
waiting  for  her  dinner;  come  in  to  us  this 
evening,  and  I  will  hear  every  word  you  have 
to  say,  and  bear  as  patiently  with  confusions 
and  contradictions  as  my  dear  old  friend  Le- 
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sage  bore  with  mine^  in  the  days  when  I  was 
in  love  with  Mrs.  Goodrich." 

"  In  love  with  Mrs.  Goodrich  !"  repeated 
Temple  to  himself,  "  can  such  a  thing  ever 
have  been  ?" 

A  few  evenings  after  this  interview,  Walter, 
having  made  a  "  clean  breast"  to  the  Doctor, 
as  far  as  he  could,  without  implicating  Mr. 
Arnold's  circumstances,  prepared  to  prove  his 
powers  of  abstraction,  by  sitting  down  to 
chess.  Mrs.  Lesage  and  Isabella  were  there; 
the  latter  so  entirely  unchanged  by  her  heiress- 
ship,  that  her  aunt  declared,  in  a  mortified 
tone,  "  that  no  one  could  ever  guess  that  Miss 
Lesage,"  (she  had  dropped  the  Isabel  in  con- 
sideration of  the  legacy)  '^  had  come  into  pos- 
session of  so  splendid  a  fortune  !"  she  was 
resolved,  however,  to  atone  for  such  a  want 
of  propriety,  by  as  unremitting  a  trumpetting, 
as  her  niece's  quick  ears  would  permit,  and  to 
extol  her  wealth  and  consequence,  found  no 
better  means  than  to  cry  down  Mrs.  Levison's 
claims  to  either,  with  might  and  main.  The 
name  had  some  how  or  other  lost  much  of 
its  magic ;  "  So  strange  !  that  she  should  think 
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of  travelling  without  a  companion  !  and  so  ill 
too  !  and  that  Mrs.  Arnold  should  have  invited 
her  to  pass  the  remainder  of  her  stay  in  England 
at  her  house  : — Mrs.  Arnold  who  was  grown  so 
lazy  as  to  dislike  visitors — have  you  not  heard 
her  say  so,  Mrs.  Goodrich,  a  thousand  times  ?" 

^^  Yes  ma'am — ^heard  of  her !  yes — she  was 
a  Miss  Royston." 

"  It  must  be  so — I  cannot  make  it  out,  and 
now  they  are  talking  all  over  the  town,  how 
she  turns  out  to  be  an  old  flame  of  Mr.  Tem- 
ple's, and  that  he  is  going  to  be  married  to 
her  directly.  There  is  something  very  odd 
about  her  that  I  neither  understand  nor  ad- 
mire, and  I  don't  believe  she  is  half  as  rich 
as  they  say." 

"  You  forget,  aunt,"  said  Isabella  archly, 
"  that  she  is  a  Levison." 

"  By  marriage  only,  you  simpleton,"  re- 
turned the  lady  sharply ;  "  and  then  to  think 
of  Arnold  making  Mr.  Temple  a  partner.  I 
see  it  all — amazingly  well  contrived — they  are 
welcome  to  each  other  1" 

^'  I  wish  Mr.  Temple  every  happiness — and 
she  is  rich  and  beautiful." 
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"  I  see  no  beauty  about  her,"  said  her  aunt, 
in  her  most  acid  tone.  "  She  is  as  tall  as  a 
whipping-post,  and  too  thin  for  my  taste, — 
and  will  have  a  red  nose  before  she  is  thirty, 
and  as  for  manner  !  when  I  called  upon  her, — 
a  connexion  of  the  family,  Mrs.  Goodrich, 
her  inciviUty  was  most  extraordinary — w^ould 
you  beUeve  it  ?  —  she  never  rose  from  her 
chair  !  —  a  Queen  could  have  done  no 
more." 

"  What  did  the  Queen  do  ?"  chimed  in  Mrs. 
Goodrich  in  her  doziest  voice. 

"  Poor  woman!  she  grows  duller  every  day!" 
whispered  Mrs.  Lesage  with  a  shrug  of  con- 
tempt. 

"  I  saw  the  Queen  when  I  was  at  Bath," 
continued  the  physician's  lady,  who  had  some 
misty  idea  that  she  might  l)e  expected  to  talk, 
in  her  own  house. 

"  Bath  !"  caught  up  the  widow  eagerly,  "  O 
why  are  we  not  there  now  ?  Miss  Lesage — my 
love — when  shall  we  go  to  Bath  ?  It  rests  with 
you  to  fix !" 

"  Then  let  me  say  not  at  all ;  and  do  not  look 
so  disappointed.    If  I  live  till  another  spring,  I 
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will  travel  with  you  as  far  as  Kamschatka,  if 
you  please,  or  any  where  else ;  but  to  be  ex- 
hibited at  a  watering-place — to  be  paraded  as 
an  heiress  with  a  diamond  label  about  my 
neck— Mr.  Temple,  tell  me,  if  you  can  spare 
your  thoughts  from  your  game,  which,  judging 
from  your  proud  and  pleased  look,  I  imagine 
you  have  won, — is  not  the  thought  of  being 
carried  to  market  shocking  to  any  young  lady 
of  sensibility  ?" 

Temple  laughed — owned  that  the  idea  was 
not  an  attractive  one,  and  bade  the  ladies  good 
night.  Mrs.  Lesage  was  far  more  ready  to  cry 
than  to  laugh  at  her  niece's  odd  notions — ^but 
times  were  changed.  Isabella  was  now  rich, 
and  might  say  what  she  pleased  without  fear 
of  contradiction. 

"  O  my  love ! — I  am  delighted  with  your 
spirit  of  independence ;  and  if  you  don't  like 
Bath,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  1 — but  you 
need  not  have  appealed  to  Mr.  Temple.  He 
is  gone,  I  suppose,  to  pay  his  usual  evening 
visit  to  Mrs.  Levison.  I  wonder  when  they  are 
to  be  married — I  hope,  for  respectability's  sake, 
before  they  sail." 
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"  Yes,  there  is  a  sale  to-morrow  at  the  next 
door,"  observed  Mrs.  Goodrich,  rousing  her- 
self with  a  desperate  nod. 

Mrs.  Lesage  had  guessed  right.  Mr.  Tem- 
ple was  gone  to  spend  the  evening  with  his 
friend.  In  the  matter  of  their  marriage,  she 
was  somewhat  premature  in  her  statements — 
though,  in  her  defence,  it  may  be  said,  that 
the  rumour  of  such  a  connexion  was  encouraged 
by  the  Arnolds,  for  obvious  reasons,  and  that 
the  terms  on  which  Temple  stood  with  Mrs. 
Levison,  were  singular  ones— and  such  as  the 
world  was  sure  to  interpret  in  its  own  way. 

It  has  been  gathered  that,  while  he  was 
acting  as  Colonel  Levison' s  friend,  in  the  mat- 
ter of  the  elopement,  the  latter  had  faAcied 
that  the  fair  Sybil  looked  more  kindly  upon  his 
emissary',  than  was  consistent  with  her  faith 
to  himself  j  and  such  was,  in  truth,  the  case — 
though  Walter  must  be  acquitted  of  ever 
ha^dng  encouraged  such  a  fancy,  by  any  ex- 
traordinary attention  on  his  part,  or  wish  to 
recommend  himself  to  her  good  graces.  We 
have  seen  the  consequences  of  the  Colonel's 
jealousy  —  blessed  consequences   to    Temple, 
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they  may  indeed  be  called,  inasmuch  as  the 
thoughts  of  his  sick  bed  had  urged  him  to  a 
complete  change  of  aim  and  pursuit,  the  per- 
severance in  which  was  as  honourable  to  his 
firmness  as  to  his  good  feeling. 

When,  therefore,  he  met  Mrs.  Levison 
again,  the  conditions  of  both  had  undergone 
great  alteration.  She  was  naturally  of  a  cling- 
ing facile  nature,  and,  early  deprived  of  a  mo- 
ther's guidance,  had  been  alternately  scolded 
and  flattered,  till,  at  one  moment,  her  fancy 
represented  herself  as  the  chosen  victim  of 
misfortune — and  at  another  she  would  sparkle 
out  in  all  the  brilliancy  of  high  spirits,  which 
she  had  never  learned  to  moderate,  and  feel, 
and  act  like  one  privileged  to  say  and  do  what- 
ever she  pleased,  yet  do  no  wrong.  The  ef- 
fect of  misfortune  upon  a  character  at  once 
so  pliable  and  yet  so  resolute,  had  been  to 
awaken  in  her  mind  an  unhealthy  craving 
for  sympathy ;  to  concentrate  her  own  thoughts 
and  feelings  upon  her  own  sorrows,  till  she  had 
lost  the  power  of  entertaining  any  other  im- 
pressions, save  for  a  passing  moment.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  expect,  even  if  they  do 
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not  claim,  a  degree  of  observance  and  allow- 
ance which  makes  friendship  a  matter  of  sa- 
crifice and  sympathy  on  one  side  only — and 
who,  when  they  meet  with  such  devotion,  can 
at  times,  throw  off  the  memory  of  past  suffer- 
ings and  the  thought  of  present  cares,  with 
wonderful  facility,  and  assume  a  gaiety  which 
many  imagine  to  be  incompatible  with  deep 
feehng.  But  the  many,  in  this  point,  may 
occasionally  judge  unjustly ; — the  depth  of 
feeling  is  not  impugned  by  its  having  been 
exclusively  employed  in  self-compassion,  nor 
by  ebullitions  of  liveliness,  as  purely  involun- 
tary as  the  winking  of  the  eyelids  or  the  draw- 
ing of  the  breath — moods  wherein  so  long  as 
you  can  dance  along  from  mirth  to  mirth,  you 
can  cheat  yourself  into  forgetting  all  your 
griefs,  old  and  new.  They  who  haA^e  ever  been 
borne  away  by  such  capricious  gaiety,  know 
well  the  misery  and  the  deadness  of  the 
pause  when  it  can  no  longer  be  maintain- 
ed. 

Of  these  was  Mrs.  Levison  ; — the  moments 
of  depression  were  many,  in  which  she  sufferr 
ed  with  the  helplessness  and  the  hopelessness 
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of  a  child  ;  but  she  enjoyed  compensating 
seasons  of  Ught-heartedness  almost  amounting 
to  recklessness.  In  her  gaiety  as  well  as  her 
sorrow^  she  was  utterly  self-engrossed;  she  loved 
others  as  far  as  she  could  make  them  her  own, 
without  adverting  to  the  necessity  of  giving  as 
well  as  receiving — and  to  the  fact  that  such 
love  as  hers  is  after  all  a  chain,  though  pleasant 
to  wear,  and  will  be  felt  as  such  sooner  or  later, 
unless  the  recipient  have  reached  that  impossi- 
ble point  of  perfection — total  disinterestedness. 
In  particular,  she  relied  upon  Temple  ; — she 
could  not  admit  the  idea  of  his  having  any 
time  or  thought  at  the  disposal  of  any  one 
else  than  herself;  though  she  urged  her  claims 
with  a  sweetness,  to  resist  which  a  man  must 
have  an  heart  of  flint.  She  presently  settled 
in  her  own  mind  that  it  was  impossible  she 
could  ever  be  interested  in  Isabella  Lesage, 
and  shrunk  at  the  most  delicate  approach  of 
her  unaffected  woman's  sympathy  ;  she  ^ tried 
to  escape  the  tacit  rebuke  administered  by  the 
calmness  of  a  mind  less  sickly  than  her  own ; 
and  yet,  at  another  moment,  would  bewail  her 
estate  as  singularly  destitute  and  friendless. 
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^^  We  can  have  nothing  in  common/*  she 
would  say  to  herself,  "  for  she  is  all  reason, 
and  I  am  all  feehng.  I  wonder  whether  Mr. 
Temple  really  does  like  her  much  ?"  Poor  Sy- 
bil ! — hers  was  a  sweet  nature  spoiled  by  mis- 
fortune. 

'•  Yes,'*  she  said,  on  the  evening  I  have 
already  mentioned,  when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arnold 
had  discreetly  withdrawn,  and  she  was  alone  with 
the  one  chosen  counsellor,  "  yes— I  hate  Eng- 
land— I  leave  it  without  regret — nothing  in- 
terests me  here  ! — no  one  cares  for  me.— It  has 
been  my  hard  fate  to  be  misused  and  misun- 
derstood. I  leave  England — I  hope  to  see  it 
no  more  1" 

''  You  are  too  melancholy  to-night,  dear 
lady,"  rephed  Temple ;  "  you  are  not  strong, 
and  therefore  out  of  spirits.  I  am  leaving 
England,  like  yourself,  with  httle  to  welcome 
me  back — yet  I  shall  return  to  it  with  joy." 

"  We  are  different,  very  different,"  she  an- 
swered, yet  more  despondingly ;  and,  hoping 
in  her  heart  of  hearts  to  be  contradicted,  added, 
*^  and  you  have  one  friend  who  will  be  delight- 

VOL.    II.  p 
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ed  to   see  you  again^   and  whom  you  will  be 
delighted  to  see — Miss  Lesage/' 

"  I  ? "  replied  he,  wondering  what  strange 
connection  of  ideas  could  bring  Isabella  before 
Mrs.  Levison  at  that  moment. 

''  Yes,  you  will  come  back  and  be  a  rich  man 
and  marry  her,  while  I  shall  be  laid  under 
some  lonely  palm  tree,  or  in  some  burial  place ; 
— but  not  among  my  own  people, — at  rest  !*— O 
what  a  blessed  thought, — at  rest  !'* 

"  And  why,  if  your  fancy  is  pleased  to  pic- 
ture my  lot  as  so  prosperous  a  one,  should  it 
show  your  own  as  so  gloomy  ?  You  are  too 
generous  ;  you  should  reserve  a  fairy  gift  or 
two  for  yourself." 

'•  Why  ?"  asked  she,  as  tears  filled  her  eyes, 
"  but  no  matter.  I  am  foohshly  low  to- 
night ; — give  me  my  guitar — I  must  positively 
try  to  sing  my  spirits  back  again." 

"  But  you  are  so  far  from  strong  ; — do  not 
try  your  voice — you  know  that  Doctor  Good- 
rich says  that  you  should  not  sing  another  note 
till  spring." 

"  Where  shall  I  be   in  spring  ?— But  pray 
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indulge  me,"  said  she,  in  that  caressing  tone 
which  there  was  no  withstanding.  "  Did  you 
ever  hear  that  charming  old  Irish  melody — 
"  Shoul  aroon,''  though  it  loses  much  by 
being  sung  with  English  words  ?" 

She  took  up  the  instrument  and  sung  : 

"  I  wish  I  were  on  yonder  hill, 

'Tis  there  I'd  sit  and  cry  my  fill. 

And  all  the  hour  of  the  twilight  still 

I'd  mourn  for  the  days  that  are  departed, — 

Lone — lone — all  alone  ! — 

How  is  my  joy  in  the  summer  time  gone  ! 

And  the  smile  of  golden  morning  all  sorrowful  is 

grown 
To  the  eye  of  the  broken-hearted. 

My  heart  it  is  as  heavy  as  lead. 

My  parents  both  they  wish  me  dead. — 

"  But  what  am  I  doing  ? — making  myself 
worse,  and  you  too  !  Come,  you  shall  have  a 
song  of  a  livelier  strain ; — and  do  not  look  so 
uneasy  ; — it  shall  be  the  last  I  %Aill  sing  in 
England." 

The  lighter  melody  was  set  to  these  words  : 

Farewell !    Sir  churlish  lover. 
My  prison  dreams  are  past, 

P  2 
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And  your  dominion  over 

You  thought  must  always  last. 
Frown  on  the  next  you  snare. 

And  she'll  like  me  rebel. 
And  scorn  your  offerings  rare. 
And  your  peace-tokens  tear. 
While  I  go  free  as  air. — 

Farewell !  farewell ! 

Farewell !  nor  hope  to  bind  me 

With  vows  a  week  too  late  ; 
To-morrow's  eve  shall  find  me 

Your  simple  rival's  mate  ; 
He  sought  me  long  in  vain, — 

And  all  I've  learned  from  you 
Sans  doute  I'll  teach  again 
My  fond  obedient  swain. 
And  hold  in  turn  the  chain. 
Adieu  !   adieti  ! 

"  You  do  not  like  my  song  ! — well,  it  js  silly 
and  heartless — and  yet,  after  all — no — I  will 
not,  even  in  joke,  pretend  that  it  suits  my 
philosophy.  You  are  grave ;  you  have  been 
wearing  yourself  out  in  my  service — I  know 
you  have '/'  and  she  turned  full  upon  him 
those  large  sweet  eyes,  full  of  earnest  tender- 
ness unstained  by  any  coquetry. 
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Who  shall  resist  his  fate  ?  The  bloom 
which  the  exercise  of  singing  had  called  up, 
was  yet  upon  her  cheek ;  her  long  hair  was 
bound  in  a  fanciftd  manner  with  a  narrow  lace 
handkerchief,  the  ends  of  which  fluttered  free 
upon  her  ivory-white  shoulder.  She  had 
never  looked  so  fascinating, — and  Walter  was 
doing  homage  to  her  beauty  in  the  passion  of 
the  moment^  on  the  point  of  uttering  the 
words  which  she  raised  herself  up  to  hear, 
with  a  smile  of  such  eager  beauty,  as  was 
almost  too  dazzUng  to  belong  to  Earth — when 
she  suddenly  gave  a  loud  scream,  and  fell 
into  his  arms,  apparently  lifeless. 

He  struggled — while  she  hung  about  his 
neck,  still  in  a  dead  swoon — to  reach  the  bell, 
and  rung  it  violently,  once,  twice,  thrice, 
before  any  one  came.  At  last,  Vial,  Mrs. 
Levison's  o^vn  servant,  made  his  appearance, 
and  her  maid,  who  carried  her  into  her  own 
chamber,  and  had  immediate  recourse  to  the 
usual  remedies.  She  was  easily  recovered — 
and  then  Walter  remembered,  that,  even  in  the 
midst  of  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  he  had 
noticed   a   peculiar   sneer  upon  the  face  of  the 
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man  servant — a  look  for  which  there  was  no 
calling  him  to  accbuiit,  but  which  said  odious 
things,  though  it  Only  lasted  for  one  moment. 
He  ran  over  a  thousand  suspicions  in  the  space 
of  an  instant.  Why  should  Vial  thus  regard 
him  ?  Walter  had  befriended  the  entire  fa- 
mily, estabhshed  his  two  sons  as  office  boys, 
and  put  his  wife  into  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Good- 
rich, who,  in  her  own  lazy  way,  was  a  bene- 
volent woman, — that  he  might  be  able  to  attend 
his  mistress  with  an  easy  mind ; — and  the  man 
had  always  shewed  a  grateful  sense  of  these 
good  offices.  It  was  very  disagreeable  ;  but 
nothing  could  be  made  of  it  ; — and  that  look 
teazed  Temple  as  much  as  words  spoken  in  a 
dream,  perplex  the  waking  man  who  tries  to 
recal  them. 

But  the  time  of  their  departure  from  Erig-^^ 
land  was  too  near  to  allow  him  much  leisure 
to  brood  over  any  minor  perplexities.  Mrs.  Le- 
vison  could  give  no  account  of  the  cause  of 
that  sudden  fainting  ;  but  it  was  observable 
that  her  spirits  did  not  rally  with  their  usual 
elasticity  ;  and,  in  spite  of  her  former  profes- 
sions of  pleasure   at   the   prospect   of  leaving 
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England,  she  wept  almost  constantly  as  the 
day  approached.  She  was  as  wilful  as  a  child, 
and  resisted  every  one's  recommendation  that 
she  should  take  Tvdth  her  some  person  older 
than  herself,  as  companion  and  comforter, — 
one  of  rank  sufficiently  near  her  own  to  be 
able  to  give  her  countenance  should  she  need 
it,  and  kind  enough  to  nurse  her  tenderly. 
She  would  not  hear  of  such  a  plan  ; — she 
could  not  bear  people  older  than  herself;— 
Vial  and  Alexander  were  enough  for  her  pro- 
tection on  common  occasions,  and  she  was 
sure  of  Mr.  Temple's  good  offices  in  any  em- 
ergency. These  fancies,  so  obstinately  main- 
tained, were  a  sad  evidence  of  a  diseased  mind, 
as  well  as  a  decapng  body. 

Two  short  days  in  England  were  now  all 
that  remained.  Walter  could  do  no  less  than 
call  to  take  leave  of  the  Lesages,  and  to  thank 
Isabella  for  her  kindness  towards  the  capri- 
cious invalid  which  had  not  quite  met  its  de- 
served return.  He  was  surprised  by  the  emo- 
tion with  which  the  young  lady  received  his 
visit.  She  hesitated  over  every  word  she 
uttered,  and  a  hot  blush  kept  alternately  deep- 
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ening  and  dying  upon  her  cheeks.  When  he 
took  her  hand,  it  was  as  cold  as  if  it  had  lain 
in  a  tomb.  Temple  bore  within  him  a  con- 
sciousness which  served  as  an  cegis  against  the 
inroads  of  vanity,  or  else  he  might  have  in- 
tercepted this  agitation  in  a  manner  most 
flattering  to  his  self-love.  All  this  time  Mrs. 
Lesage  continued  iidgetting  in  and  out  of  the 
room,  anxious  at  the  length  of  this  parting 
interview,  which  neither  seemed  unwilling  to 
prolong,  while  Isabella's  confusion  increased, 
and  at  length — upon  her  aunt's  reappearing 
some  seventh  time,  under  pretext  of  a  codicil 
to  her  farewell  which  was  to  be  delivered  to 
Mrs.  Levison, — mustered  her  courage,  and 
fairly  said  : 

"  Will  you  oblige  me,  aunt,  by* leaving  us 
uninterrupted  for  a  few  minutes ;  Mr.  Temple 
shall  not  go  till  he  has  received  your  adieux." 

Mrs  Lesage's  face  became  the  colour  of  a 
peony,  with  sudden  curiosity ;  but  Isabella 
was  obviously  waiting  for  her  absence  before 
she  would  speak,  and  she  was  too  much  of 
a  gentlewoman  to  play  the  part  of  eaves-drop- 
per.    But  what  in  the  world  could  her  niece 
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mean  ?  Temple  wondered  the  same,  and  when 
the  aunt  had  slowly  retired,  in  the  most  un- 
enviable agony  of  speculation,  there  was  silence 
for  a  long  minute. 

"  Mr.  Temple,"  Isabella  began,  tremulously, 
"  I  have  a  task  to  perform,  to  which  I  feel 
myself  totally  unequal.  The  letter  I  am  about 
to  show  you,  I  found  on  my  dressing-table  this 
morning  ;  I  have  not  the  least  idea  by  whom 
it  was  placed  there ;  and  though  I  cannot 
withhold  it  from  you,  and  dare  not  use  any 
means  of  conveyance  save  my  own  hands,  I 
believe,  with  all  my  heart,  that  it  has  been 
fabricated  for  the  worst  of  purposes  ;^here  it 
is." 

Walter  took  the  paper  from  her  hand,  and 
stared  upon  its  contents  with  a  fixed  glance 
of  amazement  and  disgust.  These  were  the 
following  words,  villainously  ill  written  and 
worse  spelt  : 

"  Miss  Lesage, 

"  If  you  be  Walter  Temple's  friend,  you  will 
warn  him  not  to  marry  Mrs.  Levison,  who  is 
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no   widow — for  her  husband  is  ahve,   and  she 
knows  it,  which  comes  at  the  peril  of  the  life  of 

"  Yours,  who  shall  be  nameless." 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  describe  Walter's 
feehngs  as  he  perused  these  words.  True,  the 
letter  might  be  only  a  trick ;  but  who  could 
be  the  player-ofF  of  such  a  joke  ?  That  Le- 
vison  was  alive,  hardly  might  be ;  that  his  wife 
suspected  anything  of  the  kind,  was  utterly 
impossible  :  and  then,  why  was  Miss  Lesage 
made  the  organ  of  its  conveyance  ?  why  not 
have  communicated  directly  with  himself  ?  So 
motionless  did  he  sit,  while  such  thoughts  were 
pouring  across  his  mind,  that  the  utter  still- 
ness became  absolutely  fearful,  and  Isabella 
was  compelled  to  break  it,  saying,  with  a  vio- 
lent effort  : 

^'  Mr.  Temple,  this  cannot — I  hope  this  is 
not  true  !" 

"  True !"  replied  he  with  an  effort  yet 
mightier  than  her  own,  "  be  sure  it  is  a  joke, 
and  a  very  poor  one  !  Thank  you,  however, 
for  making  it  known  to  me ;  and  now  I  have 
waited   till   my   last   moment,  (looking   at  his 
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watch  coolly,)  I  must  say,  Farewell  !  and 
Heaven  bless  you  till  we  meet  again !  You 
are  one  of  the  few  whose  faces  will  appear 
before  me  whenever  I  think  of  home/' 

He  wrung  her  hand  convulsively,  and  be- 
fore she  could  collect  herself  sufficiently  to 
return  his  adieu,  he  was  gone  ! 


END    OF    VOL.    II. 
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